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TIIE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. • 


SESSION 1803-04. 

Hirst Meeting, November 9, 1803. 

[Ijmukd 3Ur DiCKUBMit, 1803.] 

8m RODERICK I. MUHOIIISON, k.c.r., Prkudxnt, in tho Chair. # 

Er.KoriONH,— William Half our, Etuj.; LietU. A. J. Clarke (Into l.H.) ; 
Cupt. J. (}. Qvndinough, R.N.; Sir Joseph Puxton, H.P.; James Walker, 
Jfy.; J. W. Walton, Esq .; Jlenry Wood, Esq. 

Aocbs.sio.vs and Donations.— Among tlio numorous Donations to 
tho Uibiury and Map-rooms sinoo tho previous Session wore—* A 
Mining Journoy across tho Andos/ by Mujor F. I. liiokards. 1 Tho 
Island of Formosa/ by It. Swinhoo, Esq. ‘ South Amorioan Skotchos/ 
by T. W. Hinohcliffo, Esq. Vol. xvi. and last of tho ‘ Imporial 
Dictionary of Univorsal Biography.’ 4 A Winter in Upper and Lowor 
Egypt,' by Q. A. Hoskins, Esq. Continuations of Transactions 
of various Sooiotios, &c. &o. Maps of Bolgium, on various scafos, by 
M. Van dor Mnolon. Continuation of Coolla's Atlas, on 10 shoots. 
Goologioul map of Swodon, on 6 shoots. Philip’s Atlas, Part 17. 
Angola, on 2 shoots, by Visoondo do Bandoira; presented by tho 
Rov. It. T. Lowo. * Joolnnd, its Sconos and Sagas/ by Sabino • 
Baring Gould, M.A., by tho Assistant Soorotary; Maps of Provinoo 
of Canterbury, by Dr. Hoast; und Island of Java, by W. F. Vemteeg, 

&o. &o. 

Exhibitions.— Viow of tho Snow Mountains of Kilima-njaro, 
Eastern Afrioa. A Map of Soindo Railway, showing a general plan “ 
of tho line; presented by J. Brunton, Esq., Enginoor to tho Com¬ 
pany. Two ancient Maps on vellum, lithographed from an atlas to ' 
Ptolemy's Geography of 27 maps on vellum by Arnold Buckinek. . 
Rome, 1478; presented by Hudson Gurney, E6q. 

In opening tho Session, the Presidont, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
made the following Addross:— 

Now that we are re-assembled in tho metropolis for this our thirty- 
fourth Session, we commence our operations with a consideration of 
sovoral subjects of great interest relating to Africa. Whilst wo are ^ 
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teAROfe CHARLES VON DBCKEN’S [Nov. 9, 1863. 

all waiting with impatience for tho issue of that work which wilff 
bring out the interesting details of those great and successful adven¬ 
tures, by which our counfiymon Speke and Grant, traversing trb- 
pioal regions never before visited by any European, determined tho 
main sources of the Nile, wo naturally begin by doing honour to tho 
Hanoverian nobleman, the Baron von Deckon (now sitting near mo), 
"who, fitting out, at his own oxponse, a scientific oxpodition, has 
oxplorcd the loftiest mountain known to us in Eastern Africa. Tho 
German' missionary Rebmann, who had reached tho foot of that 
moimtain, had indeod informed ds that, both from what he hoard 
and what ho saw at a distance, this mountain was cappod by snow. 
His story was, however, met by scepticism on the part of many per¬ 
sons, inoluding myself, inasmuch as wo had thon no good ovidenco 
to sustain the belief that*any portion of the mainland to tho north¬ 
west of Zanzibar, so near to tho ooast and almost undor tho Equator, 
nttainod a sufficient altitude to account for tho oxistonco of snow 
upon its summit. Now, Boron von Dookon, after two asconts, has, 
by his poreovoranco and enorgy, swopt away my doubtsfor, after 
ho had examined tho flanks of that mountain, and laid down its 
geographical features, ho oscondod it to voxy nearly 14,000 feot 
nbovo tho son, os dotorminod by both barometer and boiling-wator.and 
having by trigonometrical measurements dotorminod that tho sum¬ 
mit oxceeds 20,000 feet in height, and having ascertained that, whoa 
ho visited the mountain, the snow-lino deaoonded to below 10,000 
feet, tho snow falling during a short interval to bolow 18,000 feet, 
he has satisfactorily established and sot before us a grand and now 
phenomenon in the physical geography of Africa. 

It is not to be forgotten that,.boforo ho began his journeys to 
Kilima-njaro, Baron von Dooken mado a gallant endeavour to prooeod 
from Kiloa, and reaoh the spot in tho interior whero Bosoher was 
murdered, in tho hope of obtaining the papers of that intrepid tra¬ 
veller, but was compelled to relinquish his objeot owing to tho 
desertion of his porters and the hostility of the Arab traders. 

• In his chief oxpedftion, Baron von Deoken, meeting with my 
lamented friend'the late Mr. Richard Thornton, who wont out with 
Hr. Livingstone, but who was at that time at Zanzibar, engaged 
that able and zealous young geologist to accompany him; and I was 
happ^to learn that poor Mr. Thornton, to whose merits I recently 
.called the public attention, was of groat .use to Baron von Deoken 
in aiding in the construction of the map, an outline of which you 
now see before you. and which will be rendered much moro com¬ 
plete when the calculations, which Mr. Thornton worked out 
before he lost his life on the Zambesi, shall have been received. 
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k In mean time I “ay state that Baron von Decken having sub¬ 
mitted to me some specimens of rock% which he has brought to 
Europe, I find that, whilst on the lower flanks of Kilima-njaro there 
are micaceous gneissio rocks, hard calcareous sandstone, and fel- 
spathio rocks, the higher zones of the mountain consist of unques¬ 
tionable igneous rocks of older date below, with obsidian and- 
trachyte at tho highest altitudes reached; thus proving that the 
lofiy summit has been raisod by volcanic notion, though there are no 
proofs of any eruption in tho modorn period. 

But, Gontlomon, tho Baron von Dockon is not a man to do things 
by halves. Although what ho has alroady achiovpd is sufficient to 
establish a high reputation among African travollors, ho is not con¬ 
tent with having mastered tho monster Kilima-njaro, but is rosolved 
to grapple with its rival peak, callod Konia, which, although not 
yet reached by any goographor, has been plaoed in Arrowsmith’s 
last map upon tho very line of the Equator, and about 200 miles to 
tho north of Kilima-njaro. 

Having 'loft behind him one of his companions, Dr. Kiirsten, an 
accomplished ohemist and astronomer, and who is to rejoin him at 
Zanzibar, Baron von Deoken has como to our oountry to equip (X 
spook in a geographical, not an international senso)-Uo equip him- 
«o)f, at considerable cost, with a long river steamer, which, though 
it bo built of iron, is not to bo a ram, nor is it to have any warliko 
contrivances. In this vossol ho purposes to ascond ono of the 
rivors in or noar to Formosa Bay (possibly tho Juba), and so 
ponotrato rapidly into tho interior, either towards Mount Konia, or, 
if foiled in that objoot, to Gondokoro vift Kaffa. 

I must hero mention a ciroumdtance which is muoh to tho orodit 
of the noble Duke who now worthily presides over the Admiralty. 
Baron von Docken had expressed to me his hope that, in passing his 
vessel over tho bar of the river he chose to ascond, ho might be 
assisted by one of*the British cruisers in those seas; and on lay 
representing this wish to the Duke of Somoi^et, his.Graoe at onoo 
acoeded to tho request, and orders were Sent to tho Admiral at tho 
station of the Cape to lend all neoessary aid to this meritorious 
traveller. • 

I may also take this opportunity of announcing that Baron von 
Docken would be glad to receivo the sendees, in his forthcoming 
expedition, of some competent young artist to sketch the landscape 
as well as tho inhabitants and wild, animals of the regions ho may 
•traverse. 

Such devotion as that whioh the Baron von Decken. has shown, 
-and is showing, in the cause of African discovery, calls indeed fyr 
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our warm commendation; and I feel certain that you all wish ( 
God speed and a successful issue to tho chivalrous endeavours of a 
Hanoverian nobleman, who, rivalling our foremost travellers, re¬ 
minds me of those days wbon his countrymen in our own Gorman 
Legion-won the praise and regard of every British officer, and brings 
•at once to my mind those great recent African discoveries in which 
Barth, Overwog, and Vogel have been so eminently distinguished 
as mombers of British expeditions. I will only add, what you will 
ho Jxappy to learn, that the Council have this day elected Baron 
Charles von Decken an Honorary Corresponding Member of tho 
Royal Geographical Sooiety. a _ 

By the letter of that fine youDg man the late Mr. Richard Thornton, 
which will* be read, and which was written shortly before his 
lamented death, you will perceive how hard he worked to developo 
the mineral structure, as well as the physical geography, not only of 
the tracts around Kiliraa-njaro, but also of the countries watered by 
the Zambesi and Shird, or what m*ay well bo called tho groat 
Livingstone region. His loss is deeply to bo deplored, as it is to bo 
feared that some of his conclusions were not matured whon ho was 
seized with his last and fatal illness. 

As Mr. Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, both mombors of tho 
Livingstone Expedition, are once more happily among us, they will, 

I hope, in awaiting the arrival of their celebrated chief, convey to 
us much valuable information respeoting the countries of tho Zam¬ 
besi and the Shird. 

Short as is the letter referring to the last operations of Dr. Baikio, 
it cannot but exoite in us an earnest desire to hear more of his hist 
enterprise, and to learn that this accredited envoy of our Govern¬ 
ment, who has long been doing good service in introducing habits of 
honest trade among the native chiefs high up the Niger, has, in 
penetrating far into tho interior, obtained important fresh know¬ 
ledge, and has at the same time widely extended our good najne 
among the natives of Africa. 

Let us hope that, under such humanising influences, the bar¬ 
barous conduct of the chief who murdered the accomplished and 
amiable Dr. Vogel ffiay never be repeated; whilst I am sure you 
'will listen with deep interest to the lively description of the habits 
of the natives which poor young Vogel gives us, in the familiar 
letters to his mother and Mr. Hinde, which will be brought before 

^ I may now announce “that I have received a long letter from Mrs. 
Petherick, .dated Sharthm, July 26, which gives a very touohing 
narrative of the dangers and difficulties which beset her husband 
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I and hersolf, first on tie White Nile far above Khartum, and after¬ 
wards in tie endeavour to travel westwards^ amid many perils and 
disasters, by Khol and Ngam Gara to the former ivory station of 
Mr. Potherick, or Nyam-Bara,>hence they passed through a most 
interesting country to Gondokoro. The letter is written with much 
feeling, and makes knowp to us that Mr. Petherick was lying too 
unwell at Khartum to be able to write himself. 

Pam also bound to make known that Mrs. Petherick states that 
her husband had rendered himself unpopular in that region by his 
efforts to check the trade in slaves. 

This letter, or portions of it, may be read beforo the Society as 
soon as wo rocoive advices from Mr. Petherick explanatory of his 
geographical researches. # The state of his health, we must presume, 
has prevented him from transmitting to us, as we had a right to 
expect beforo now, some account of his travels; particularly as 1 
learn from one of his companions, Mr. Murie, an able naturalist, 
who has arrived in England, and who is present on tills occasion, 
that many astronomical observations were made during the expedi¬ 
tion, all of which were registered in books. Although the main 
object for whioh we subscribed our money—the succour of Speke 
and Grant—was, through the disasters of Petherick, to a great 
extent delayed, I trust that we may yet be furnished with such an 
amount of geographical data, particularly in reference to the hitherto 
uutravelled countiy between Nyam-Bara and Gondokoro, as will ‘ 
satisfy geographers that tho pecuniary means which they .placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Petherick have not been expended without 
affording us some good results. 

Lastly, I have to announce that our associate, Mr. Tinnd, who is 
present, has received letters of the 1st July from his relatives the 
Dutch ladies, whose travels have excited so much interest; and, 
if time permit, he will communicate an outline of this cor- 



The first Paper read was— 

3. On the Simcy Mountains of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By the Baron 
Charles ton Dec ken. 

* After apologising for the .meagreness of the present communica- • 
tion, consequent on all his papers being at Zanzibar, the author * 
mentioned that, on leaving Mombas, he proceeded southward along 
the’ coast to Wanga, and thence struck westward up the river Umba. 

On reaching the Ugono range, 5000 feet high, he found himself 
among a well-formed race, sufficiently civilized to smelt iron—very 
rudely, certainly—but with sufficient success to enable them to "i 
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make no contemptible weapons. He experienced in soveral places t 
much opposition from the natives, who had got a notion that 
the baie presence of a European would prove fatal to their cattle. 
On leaving the Wa-Ugono, or peoplo of Ugono, he coasted Lako 
Jip<S on the west side (having previously, in company with Mr. 
Thornton, traversed ite western shores), and, on reaching the 
northern end, discovered that the river Daffota, aftor ontoring it 
from tho elevated tract beyond, left it within a mile or two of its 
entrance, the courso of the river turning abruptly at almost a right 
anglo. The next point was the Aruecba range, about 4000 feet high, 
to tho westward of which, at a considerable distanoe, was another 
• lofty range. This would probably bo found to be tho eastern 
watershed of Lako Viotoria Nyanza. From this point thoro was 
a fine view of the two peaks of Kilima-njaro, a sketch of whoso 
snowy summits was exhibited. He now fell in with two minor 
' kingdoms, in which, after going through various ceremonies, such 
as drinking blood with tho chiefs, &c., ho found hirasolf about 
to be hampered by the untrustworthiness which is so characteristic 
of the African tribes, and therefore pushed forward to ascend 
the mountain. Here, accompanied, by Dr. Karsten, an accom¬ 
plished astronomical observer, he encamped tho first night at 
G000 feet, tho next at 31,000, in heavy rain, which, on the weather 
olearing off in the morning, proved to have been snow, at an 
elevation of about 13,000 feet This disappeared by about 9 A.M., 
but left a- dearly defined limit of what seemed to be perpetual 
snow at about 17,000 feet, the triangulations having previously 
given the main peak an elevation of 20,<fG5 feet, and tho other 
upwards of 17,000. Still advanoidg upwards, ho attained a height 
of 13,900 feet, when his companiops having given out, owing to tho 
increasing rarefaction of the atmosphere, he was compelled to 
retrace his steps. He then returned through the Djagga country to 
the coast. The paper ooncluded by briefly detailing the alternative 
routes which Baron von Decken had sketched out for his future 
' exploration. One of the most interesting features of Baron von 
Deoken’s paper was a detailed account of a fly, called by the natives 
“ Donderobo,” whose bite, as deadly as that of tho hotter known 
„ Tsetse, was fatal to asses and goats only; involving serious incon- • 
r yenienoe and even danger to the expedition, by the destruction of 
the draught asses of the caravan. The effect of the poison seemed 
to be to produce tubercular deposit, following immediately upon 
acute inflammation. 

. The President having invited remarks— 

£ ' Mj* Macqubsn said it was satisfactory indeed to find Baron von Deoken 
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f confirming in such a clear and decided manner the information conveyed to us' 
fifteen years ago by those indefatigable and intelligent men the Church mis¬ 
sionaries, which, though clearly and minutely given, has for many years been 
distrusted. In reference to the height of these mountains, he rateht remark 
that every 6000 foet in height gives a Tine of vision of 83 geographical miles 
when not obstructed by intermediate heights. Consequently, the height, as 
estimated, gave a circumference of vision of 332 geographical miles, and by that 
of Baron Deckea 340 miles, which shows at once the error of those who place 
these mountains so near to the coast as has been in some instances done. .' * 

It was satisfactory to him to have his estimates so nearly confirmed by the 
•aotual observations .of the Baron. He wished to draw the Baron’s particular 
attention to Hr. Krapfs journey from Mombas to Wa-Mband. In journeying 
along the north side of those mountains, lie crossed a considerable buUclear, 
cold stream, the river Tzavoi, which rises on tho north-east face of Kilima¬ 
njaro. Hereabouts the lower mountain bid the higher from his view. Soon * 
after tho higher wUh its snow-covered top came in view, and two days’ “ 
journey farther to the westward he crossed tho river Adi, a fine stream, but 
then very low. This stream rises in the south corner of a very mountainous 

a to the north-west. From this river he proceeded through tho high 
of lata in Wa-Mband. 

Tho river Buna, which he next visited, at tho point ho saw it jvas from 150 
to 200 yards 'vide and 7 feet deep, with a current of about 4 miles per hour. 
This was at tho very close of the dry season, yet here was a river of very con¬ 
siderable magnitude, run n in g into tho Bay of Formosa. It rises on the north 
side of Mount Kenia. At Rivoi’p village Dr. Krapf saw the snow-clad Kenirt 
bearing about N.w. by w., and to the south of it, on the bearing of jr.w., he 
saw another mountain, with two dorae-like peaks at each end, also covered 
with snow. From the small angle at which this range of mountains was wen, 
its distance west must have been somewhat greater thfin tho other. On the 
west side of Mount Kenia there is a lake, from which issues a river said to ran 
to Massfcr (Egypt). At some distance west of Kilima-njaro Dr. Krapf de¬ 
scribes another mountain, at least 18,000 feet high. Beyond this is Baburinge 
(? Baringa of Speke and Grant. [Ed.j) 

In reply to Captain -Maury, Babon yon Decken said his first ascent 
was made in the month of June, and the second (that detailed before the • 
Meeting) about the end of November. The rainy season commonoed in 
the month of June, and extended through July, August, and September; but 
near the Djagga tho rainy season extended over.nearly ten months of the 
year. It was only for two months that thore was really ho rain; during 
the other ten months there was rain every day. The rain nearly always fell 
in the evening, and commenced with a heavy north-east wind. 

. Captain Majjby said the rains at Park, at the mouth of the Amazon, which 
was still nearer to Hie Equator, had a similar feature of regularity about; 
them. There, however, they commenced about two in the afternoon, and so 
regularly, that people regulated they- appointments by them, saying, “ Come 
to me half-an-hour before the rain.” In these explorations it was a matter of 
interest to find out not only the prevailing direction of the winds, but the 
quantity of rain that fell, and the time of day ns well as the season of the « 
year in which it fell. Because it must be obvious to every one that there 
is a close connection between the meteorological phenomena, and the fauna and 
flora of every latitude—one was the complement of the other ; therefore, when 
a traveller gave us information respecting the one, we could draw general con¬ 
clusions with regard to the other. He recollected listening, at a previous 
meeting, to a paper on Madagascar, in which the author stated that one of tho 
principal features that attracted his attention was the remarkable development 1 
of vegetation, so different from the vegetation in the corresponding latitudes on $ 
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tho coast of the mainland of Africa. Knowing this fact, viz. that the flora of r 
Madagascar is very different from the flora of the neighbouring coast, between the 
sarao parallels, we know also that tho fauna must be very different, because the 
florais tho foundation, as it were, upon which rests the fauna of any particular 
region. When we come to aocount for this remarkable differenoe in the vegetation 
of the two regions, we find that Madagascar is for a certain season of tne year 
in the line of the south-eas^ trade-winas, which come charged with moisture; 
and tho moisture being drawn off by tho mountains of Madagascar, the atmo¬ 
sphere is left comparatively dry, and in this state it makes its way to tho main¬ 
land. One most interesting feature in these African explorations was the 
glimpses which wo obtained of the meteorological conditions of that unknown* 
country as bearing upon its flora and fauna. Thus there was no oquatorial region 
in the world, except Peru, whero the rains woro so scant)’ as on the eastern coast 
of Africa, in the region of the head-wators of the Nile. According to tho rain- 
gauges of Grant ana Speke, the rainfall throughout the year is not greater on tho 
* average than that of England. It was the knowledge of these facta which 
enabled us to form some Bort of estimate as to what the country in question is 
fit for. Where there is no moisture, there is sterility, as in tho deserts of 
Sahara: on tho contrary, whore there is moisture, as in the valley of tho Amazon 
and in Madagascar, there is a profusion of vegetation. Applying this rule, then, 
to tho newly-discovered regions of Central Africa, ho should say that they 
were eminently fitted for the cultivation of coffee, tobacco, and perhaps sugar. 
With regard to the Snowy Mountains, it appeared to him that the snow must 
be due to the south-east trade-wind, which, not being turned asidp to supply 
the south-west monsoon of India, keeps up the stream of moisture which the 
Baron spoke of as lasting nearly all the year round, and which would keep 
the mountains covered with snow. Ono consequence of this steady fall of 
moisture and accumulation of snow was to bo found a littlo farther to tho 
north. Tho reservoirs of the N ilc oonsist of lakes, which feed that river pre¬ 
cisely as tho reservoirs above Niagara feed the St. Lawrence, beoping them 
nearly at the same level, and precisely as the reservoirs in Minnesota feed the 
upper waters of the Mississippi. When we compare the two branches of the Nile, 
one fed by lakes and tbe other by snows, with the two great branches of 
tho Mississippi, we find that when the floods on tho Ohio are coincident with 
. the melting of the snows on the Missouri, we have tremendous inundations in 
the lower country, just as }ve had the other day on tho Nile, in consequence, 
no doubt, of a precisely similar coincidence with regard to its two main branches. 
But in all these explorations it is frequently as desirable to know what trees, 
plants, birds, and mammals the traveller does not see as to know what he does 
see. Negative information is often most important. 

In reply to a series of questions by Mr. Crawfurd, Baron von- Dkcken 
said there were no horses nor donkeys in tho region of Kilima-njaro; they 
only came with caravans from the coast. At Djagga he was the first person 
who brought a donkey there, and it made more impression upon thd natives 
than the presence of white men. Cattle were plentiful, of the same species 
neatly as these in the Gallas country. There were goats and two kinds of 
sheep, one with a long tail and the other with a fat tail. Turkish corn, a 
. species of potato, and bananas were grown. He found bananas at an elevation 
ol 5000 feet Cocoa-nuts ho never found more than two days from tbe coast 
Tho sugar-cane grew in abundance in the lower country, but not in the Djagga. 
He saw no wild coffee. 

SfR Edward Belcher said be had visited nearly every part of tho coast of 
Equatorial Africa on the west side, and his observations agreed with those of 
Captain Maury as to the limited rainfall. He would ask at what altitude did 
the Baron experience these constant rains? 

• Ba^n von- Deckbn.— It was nearly 6000 feet, 
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A Sin Edward Belcher said this could form no rule with respect to the con¬ 
dition of things on the sea level, where he was inclined to think that very little 
rain-might fair when this constant moisture was experienced at such an eleva¬ 
tion. ft was indeed above the cloud level; and those who bad visited place* 
on and near to the Equator, as at Borneo and Penang, knew, even at 2(XX) feet 
above the sea level, that in the dry season rain-clouds and extreme cold pre¬ 
vailed. 

The President remarked that the existence of the Snowy Mountains had 
been stoutly contested so recently as the prcoeding-Saturday by a wcll-kno^h' 
geographer. To have physical proofs brought before them for the first time 
mat these mountains were covered with snow, invested the question with con¬ 
siderable importance. The measurement of the altitude would sufficiently 
account for the fact. 

The Earl of Donocotimohe said as the fly which had been described was 
fatal to asses, ho presumed that mules would run the same danger; therefore 
he should like to ask whether the Baron considered the country suitable for 
camels. In exploring this region it appeared that the great difficulty travellers 
had to contend with was the impossibility of getting beasts of burden.* They 
were, consequently, obliged to travel with large caravans of porters, and their 
movements wore much impeded, owing to the danger there was of the porters 
being driven away by hostile tribes. 

Baron von Decken replied, that camels would never do: there was such 
a quantity of mimosa and thorns that camels could never pass through them. 
There were very few reads, and these roads were alone practicable for camels. 
Por his part he preferred to push his way through the bush. There were no 
mules in the country, nor were there any on the coast. 

Mb. Gbawfcbd asked Baron von Decken if he had ever known tho 
negroes to acquire the art of taming the elephant? The elephant would be fit 
for that country if only the negro hod ingenuity enough to domesticate the 
elephant, as was done by people in other parts of the world, in which it was 
indigenous. 

Baron von Decken said he had never known an instance of the kind; Mr. 
Cbawford remarking thereupon that he bad expected such would prove to be 
the case. 

Tho Bishop of Natal asked whether the languages of .the eight nations, 
which were said to have no connection, were similar to the languages of South 
Africa, in having the plural formed by prefixing a particle—a modification of 
the prefix which marks the singular ? 

Baron'von Decken said there was this connection: the people of the Ugono 
country were called Wa-Ugono; the pedplo of thq Djagga country were called 
Wd~Djagga, But there was no prefix to distinguish the plural from the 

l ’$he BreHOP <Jf Natal asked. Would the plnral of the name of the fly (u-don- 
dsrobo) be o-dondsrelo or aba-donderdo t 

Baron von Decken said in the -Mossi language it would be vn-don- 
derobo; but in the different native languages it would be just the same as the 
singular. He was not able to sav whether there was any relation between those 
languages and the languages of South Africa. 

Mr. TrsNfi asked if the Baron observed any rivers going westward or north¬ 
westward towards Victoria Nyanza? • ' 

Baron von Decken replied he never had an opportunity of looking to the 
north; tho range of the Kilima-njaro was too high for him to see in that 
direction. About thirty miles to the westward there was another range ex¬ 
tending a considerable distance, whieh precluded the idea of any rivers flowing 
westward towards Lake Nyanza. 
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LETTERS FROM THE LATE DR- VOGEL. [Nov. 9, 1883. 

The second Paper read consisted of— • • 

Two despatches from Dr. Baikie to Earl Russell, dated 26th July, 
1862, regretting that ill health, from which, however,- ho had 
recovered, prevented his sending detailed accounts of several most 
interesting and, ho believed, valuable journeys ho had made in the 
kingdom of Kano, from the capital of which he wrote.- He had pre¬ 
pared eight now vocabularies, and had visited about 30 different tribes. 
He had satisfactorily established the existence of the watershed 
between the Tchadda and the Quorra, and had carefully examined 
the little-known south-east portion of Kano due south of Lake 
Tchad. Some unimportant traces of Dr. Vogel and Serjeant Maguire 
had been discovered; and a private letter, also forwarded to the 
President, dated 4th August, stated his intention of returning to tho 
coast. * After giving a graphic account of life at Kano, “ whoro,” ho 
writes, “ I every day enjoy nothing less than bread-and-butter for 
breakfast, wheat rolls being daily hawked about or sold m tho markot, 
while fresh butter is a daily article: it is the neares't approach to 
home that I have had for a long time,”—Dr. Baikie spoke of tho 
kingdom of Kano, to reach which had been his objeot for more than 
two years, as “the finest and best cultivated [country] I have 
seen.” The rainy season of 1862 had been very light. 

The President said Dr. Baikie was well worthy of their warmest 
encomiums. Ho had been a long time in the country, and they would now 
be anxious to hear that he had reached the ultimate point of bis destination, 
and had there obtained tho papore of Corporal M'Guire and seine other papers 
of great importance to geographers. 


8 . Letters from the late Dr. Vogel to his Mother and others. 

(a.) Dated Aschenumma, Ttboo, 26 th Nov. 1853. 

This letter describes‘the writer’s painful journey of 15 days 
through sajid from Mourzouk to tho point where he then was, 
within 20 days’ journey of Lake Tchad; after leaving whioh he hoped 
to reach Kuka by New Year’s Day. The whole country he depicts as 
a sea of sand, witli islets of palms, and bare black rocks protruding 
through the sand. On the 25th of November he had visited the 
Sultan of Tiboo, whose palace was a mud hovel, thatched with 
palm-leaves. Two goats and a horse assisted at the reception. 
The village is situate at the foot of a large steep rock, resembling 
the Konigstein as seen from the Bastei near Dresden, which is 
undermined in every direction, and-forms tho refuge of the natives 
in case of attack. 

: v,W "-.V V-XV. 
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e (B.) Kuka, 20 th February, 1854. 

Arrived 15th January, after a long winter journey, in which 
several companions were prostrated by fever. The country is 
terribly barren in evory direction for at least 4 or 5 days' journey, 
but may possibly be more cheerful after the rainy season. All the 
shrubs have strong spines. The soil is fit for cultivation to any 
extent, chiefly for indigo, cotton and melons, all which grow wild.' 
Rice and wheat could be grown in great abundance (vide Dr. 
Baikie’s letter, ut suprd), but the former is so scarce that the king 
gives it away in presents. Wheat not grown at alL The slave- 
trade here consists chiefly in young children. 

(c.) Letter to J. K. Hmde, Esg^ dated Kuka, 30 th June, 1854. 

Mentions that his meteorological observations had been arrested 
by an attack of yellow fever, on recovering from which he accom¬ 
panied what proved to be a slave-hunting expedition as far as 
9° 30' n. (long, not stated), through unvisited country. Suffered 
great hardships, having lived for 20 days on boiled com. Diarrhoea 
and small-pox ravaged the camp, carrying off 3500 out of 4000 
slaves (almost exclusively women and children). Climate very 
unfavourable for astronomical observations. 


After this paper had been read, Mr. Tinne, a relative of the Dutch 
ladies now travelling in Central Africa, stated that he had received 
letters from them dated 1st of July last, in which they announced 
that the whole party, having partly recovered from fever, intended 
•to proceed towards a mountain they had heard of, called Casinka, of 
which there was no geographical knowledge. The country through 
which they had passed, south-west'by west of Khartum, was very 
picturesque, and the Nyam-Nyam country, to which they were 
bound, was said to be very fruitful The ladies had left their boats 
at Lake Rek, near the head of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and, the rainy 
season lasting until November, they did not expect to return to 
them before January or February. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to toe 23rd inst. 


Second Meeting , November 23, 1863. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., in the Chair. 

- Presentations. —Charles J. Leaf, Esq.; Captain Marshall; J. W. 
Walton, Esq.; G. G, Engleheart, Esq.; H. J. E. Beaoan, Esq.- - * 
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Elections. — Edward Arber, a.k.c. ; John JTenry Barkhouse ; Wil- f 
liam Best; Charles 4^ rt Brcphy ; Jx>rd Calthorpe ; John Fincher 
Faunthorpe ; George Fleming; John Townshend Fowler ; David G. B. 
Gardyne ; Lord John Hay, C.b. ; Henry Hud.; Captain Alexander Inrtes ; 
Andrew Jardine ; Robert Jardine; John Kirke; Edward C. Lowndes; 
Major-General James Matlhie ; Jerome John Herder; Thomas Middleton ; 
'H Byron Moore: Joseph Pattinson; George Herbert Pember; Henry W. 
Reeves ; Joty Thornton Rogers; William Lukin Spear; Miles Staveley; 
William Tegg ; Griffith Thomas; Archibald TraverS ; Hon. Edward Fiennes 
Toisleton; Thomas Francis Wade, C.B. ; Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, m.p. ; 
Joseph Wilks. 

Exhibitions. —Two Models—one of Gibraltar, the other Lines of 
Torres Vedras—by R. T. Wilde and Sons; presented through 
Admiral Collinson. 

The first Paper road was— 

“ A communication from Mr. Tinni relative to the Dutch Ladies' Expe- 
' dition from Khartum up the River Bahr-el-Ghazal,” commencing 20th 
February, at a point on the White Nile. 

Dr. Hecglin, who accompanies the expedition, states ( vide Peter- 
mann’s ‘ Geographischo Mittheilungen ’) that it 4 left Khartum on 
the 24th January, 1863, with the intention of tracking the western 
affluents of -the Kile, so as, if possible, to penetrate from this 6ide 
into the country of the Nyam-Nyams. 

A very favourable wind brought them on the third day to El- 
Eis, the most beautifal part of tbe White Nile. On the 31st 
January they passed Tefefan, 800 feet high, and 3 miles from the 
river, which is not, as hitherto supposed, of volcanio origin. On 
the 1st February the flotilla reached Hellat-Kaka, the residence of 
the Viceroy’s deputy, a wretched nest of huts; and on the 4th 
passed the mouth of the Sobat. From this point for more than 200 
miles the expedition had to work its way through the swamps of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and on the 6th February reached Lake No; the 
goal of the expedition being the Labe Eek, or Mislira Rek. This 
part of the voyage was exceedingly tedious, the river, resembling a 
narrow canal, full of curves and windings, walled in by impene¬ 
trable thickets of reeds or else mud-banks. Huge herds of elephants 
were passed, with hippopotami, buffalo, and other wild animals ; 
but hunting is impossible, owing to the nature of the soil 
At length on .the 10th March the entire flotilla reassembled. 
Here it became necessary to take the paddles off the steamer and 
proceed in small boats, one. of which towed the steamer. In the last 
stages of tie navigation of the Ghazal its banks were covered with 
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•forests of ambadsh ( anemone mirabilis), which fringes the hanks in 
narrow strips, and grows in rather deep water. These forests Dr. 
Heuglin compares to rows of well-used brooms, very fragile, and 
from 20 to 25 feet high. 

We now quote from the correspondence of the ladies. 

“ Mishra of Kelt, 26th March.* * 

“ I write at present from one of the most singular spots on the 
globe, which can only be reached by a route as singular. We 
pushed along up the Ghazal for three or four days, the river in front 
always appearing to have come to an end in a sea of herbage, 
alternating with bulrushes, &c. It proves, however, to be an im- f 
, mense marsh, through which the boats are slowly pushed, the brush¬ 
wood being beaten down with sticks, or cut with hatchets and scythes. 
After four days of this exhausting work we arrived at a small pond 
or lagoon, in which were crowded together, in the utmost confusion, 
twenty-five vessels of various descriptions. This was the Mishra or 
port of Bek. Here we had to stay to get porters, and only now can 
detail our plans. Dr. Heuglin has gone eight or ten days inland, to 
see whether he can find any, when we shall proceed to the 6pot 
selected for our passing the rainy season. The equipment of the 
expedition is something incredible, as we must carry with us ten 
months’ provisions and stores—amongst other things, a ton and a 
half of beads, 8 bars of copper, 12,000 cowrie shells, pepper, salt, 

&c.; and as each porter only carries 40 lbs. load, yon can form an 
idea of the immense number we shall require—above 200 porters 
at the very least. There is absolutely no traffic along the river, 
except for the naggars or merchandise boats in search of ivory; a 
pair of tusks fetching at Khartum perhaps 25/. These naggars convey 
provisions to the various stations or zeribas, as they are called, taking * 
back ivory in exchange. 

“ May 13.—All is well now; we have 80 porters; we know whither 
we are bound; in short, all is .right. * Dr. Heuglin is quite pleased * 
with the interior—pretty^ountry, good water, and hospitable people, 
and is enchanted with the birds; quite rare and new, he says. 

“ We have had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Petherick, who, hearing 
wo were hero at the Mishra, came to see us to. offer to be of use to * 
us, which they have been in many respects. They have had dreadful * 
ill luck. They set off too late from 'Khartum in March, and the * 
wind being adverse caused them much delay and damage, so they 
had to abandon their boats and proceed by land from Abukaka. 
This was the end of August, 1862; and it being the rainy season, 
that plan proved equally impracticable. They wore delayed by , 
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affrays with inhospitable natives and by illness, and only arrived ** 
at Gondokoro in February last, five days after Captain Speke, who, 
not knowing what had become of them, and believing them from 
. the current reports to be drowned, accopted Mr. Baker's provisions, 
boat, and men, so that the Pethericks had to retain all they had 
sent forward for Captain Speke’s requirements. These we have 
taken over from them,—beer, wine, tea, soup, poarl barley, Leman’s 
biscuits, a gutta percha boat, and what not It is strange to find 
those luxuries here, and we*have enjoyed them famously. 

11 June 1. —We left our boats on the 17th May, and landed our 
keggage, order that the porters might see what they had to carry. 

» I cannot say that the first part of the country is pretty, but it is 
very peculiar; the trees beautiful, with a succession of neat villages, 
and pools of water. We arrived at a village called Afog on the 20th. 
Here my daughter fell ill with fover; and the next day our soldiers 
rebelled. They complained that they had nothing to eat, although 
they had five bullocks a-day; then they said they had not enough 
doura (grain of the oountry) ; but after some patient remonstrancos, 
they all came, one by one, to beg pardon. So wo arranged that as 
many as we could spare should go on to Ali-au-Mori’s station. 

1 [The illness alluded to, and also that of Dr. Heuglin, delayed tho 
party for some days. We resume our extracts.] 

“ Once more en route> wo shall, I trust, arrive safe and sound at 
the mountain, Casinka, where we are to remain till the weather is 
fine and the earth dry. It must be a beautiful country, plenty 
of game, and very good people, though no Europeans have been 
there. We have already sent off three companies of porters, about 
400 men in all. They carry but little, say 40 lbs. each, and all on 
their heads. 

“ Afog, where we are staying, is a very pretty village, with 
rich cultivated patches, full of doura, besides a sort of ground¬ 
nuts and quantities of pumpkins. The trees are magnificent, and 
the cows, goats, and sheep abundant. The people live in beehive^ 
looking huts, of which each family has tlnj&e or four, for themselves 
and flocks. We have rivers to pass before we come to where we 
hope to stay, near tho mountain* Casinka. And we are now going 
r to Ali-au-Mori's zenba, where we have sent on all our provisions. 
c From there we hope to cross to Casinka; and thence we are only 
two days from the Nyam-Nyam, our goal. 

“ July 1 .— I know you will bo glad to hear how, after all our trouble 
and expense, the new country pleases us, and that, though still weak 
and subjeot to attacks of fever, our invalids stand the journey very 
• well: my daughter bas a • ngerib, arranged, with a covering to keep 
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•off the sun, and her mattress on it, so that she reposes very agreeably. 
Wo have 192 negroes for our immediate luggage.; we have 38 donkeys, 
but they suffer so much from climate and # neglect, and are so cruelly 
overburdened when we allow them to be loaded at all, that now they 
are kept for the sick or tired human beings. We take very short 
journeys, and always find a village to sleep in. The two first days, 
after leaving the Mishra, was not pretty; but there were some beau'-' 
tiful trees and so many rich villages, that it could not be called 
ugly; thousands of birds made it gay—such beautiful stations, be¬ 
longing to rich nogrocs or merchants, such neat houses, surrounded 
by a high hedge of the poison-plant, and such a number of cows and 
6heep. After a while tho trees became thicker and higher, and we 
were .one whole day’s journey in a wood of gardenias in full bloom, 
with jasmine and sensitive-plants. Afterwards the woods became 
forests of high majestic trees, and the ground covered with sweetest 
flowers; we had not time to pick many, as we are hurrying on. 
We crossed the river Djour on the 16th June, which took only six 
raitrtites for each party: but there were only seven boats for all our 
luggage and people. . • • 

“ You can form no idea of the frequency and intensity of the 
storms—wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning—which makes us 
all the more anxious to reach our caiuping-ground for the rainy 
season. We had one on our landing from our boats at the Mishra; 
another just after our arrival at Afog, while wo were pitching our 
tents ; .that of my daughter was blown down when half up, and herself 
nearly smothered in its folds. The severe cold and wetting she then 
experienced brought on a fever, which prostrated her for more than 
a week, and, as already mentioned, brought her almost to death’s 
door. Our last experience was just after crossing the Djoor, when, 
not having succeeded, owing to the stupidity of the vakeel, in 
bringing over our tents and baggage, the whole party were exposed 
throughout the night to the pelting of the storm, there being no 
village or shelter of any sort near. Fortunately the aform had no 
evil effect upon the health of any one of the party. 

“ I am writing this in the village whore poor Dr. Steudner died. 
We did not meet a caravan, as we expected, and came on 21 st 
June to a zeriba or village belonging to Buselli, a foreign merchant 
of Khartiun, whose reception of us was magnificent, but who proved 
afterwards most extortionate. We are going to hire a small zeriba 
ho has for 30 thalers, which we succeeded in getting, after he had 
attempted suddenly to charge 200 thalers. But it is impossible to 
tell how he teased uS. First he turned, out all our soldiers, and 
when we built a shed for them he asked hire for itl Then he has 
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once offered and refused negroes, and changes his terms every day;« 
one day lets us have-as much doura as we want, another refuses to 
let us have anything for our people to eat, and trios to make us pay 
9 thalers for what costs at Khartum ohly one. The whole country is 
one field of doura, yet he will not permit his nogroos to sell us any. 

“The origin and system of these merchants are different horo 
'from the White Nile. A man qomes into a village, sots himself 
down, and begins by buying ivory and making friends with tho 
nogroes, promises to protect them if they will tako tho ivory to tho 
ships in tiro Mishra, and he either remains himsolf or loavos a 
vakeel. He builds a house or two, surrounds it with palisados, 
and, by degrees becoming master of tho village, th6n procoods to 
attack a neighbouring hostilo village, and, having guns, of course 
they oonquer. That village ho attaohes to the flint, and so on till 
ho has a good many villages, whon he forcos the. nogroos of tho 
whole to furnish doura for his soldiers or fighting mon, and thoy 
submit. 

“ We hoard to-day from a party ooming down from Casinka that 
it is no longor possible to reach tiro mountain before tho rains: wo 
shall, thorofore, be shut up for tho noxt four months, but it is very 
safe/' 

Writing boforo thoir departure from tho Mishra on Cth May, 
finished 16th May, 1803, they bad remarked:— 

“ There is no chanoe of our being ublo to come back hero to rejoin 
our boats till December or January next. The rains do nof finish 
till Novembor, and then the rivers are so swollen, and tho mud so 
deep, no animals can pass, nor are there any boats for us—nothing 
but a hollowod-out treo or a bundle of sticks joined togothor, 
which tho. blacks go about on: however, we shall make it out as 
well as we oan. 

“ There is abundance of game everywhere. Of quadrupeds, we 
have seen giraffes and gazelles, and the recent tracks of elephants 
and buffalojs, largo herds of which Dr. Heuglin fell in with on his 
previous short visit, when in searoh of porters, but they aro now 
soared away by the noise of our largo caravan. Of birds, there aro 
francolin (rails), black partridges, and guinea fowls. Dr. Heuglin 
has collected specimens of 60 new and raro sorts of birds, whioh 
he has sent to the Museum of the University of Leyden.” 

The President, in conveying tho thanks of the Sooiety to Mr. Tinnd for . 
his interesting communication, repeated wbat he has often expressed—his 
admiration of these adventurous ladies, who had explored farthor to the west¬ 
ward of the White Nile than probably any European. He then oalled upon 

Mr. Tnwfl, who added that it was a 'remarkable and adventurous expedi¬ 
tion, organised and conducted entirely by two ladies. No doubt, in the course 
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o£ time, we should, through the assistance of Dr. Hcuglin, acquire aomo most 
interesting scientific information. The country through, which and into which 
they were travelling was one of great interest, and should they succeed in the 
object which he understood they had in view—which was- to penetrate into 
the river districts of Central Africa, lying between the White Nile and the 
supposed mountainous districts of that part of Africa—the result would con¬ 
duce to geographical knowledge. Without doubt, the large accession of water 
into the Nile was dorivod not only from the lake discovered by Captain Speke 
and Captain Grant, but also from other sources; and if these sources should bo- 
found in the regions visited by these ladies, the discover}' would tend to eluci¬ 
date the geography of Central Africa. In one of their letters thetf axnreased 


their letters they expressed 


date the 


regions visited 
iraphy of Centr 


ladies who had ascended the white Nile to Goadokoro on their first expedition, 
hut had not ioined that up the Bahr-el-Ghazal, where she was detained by ill- 


then up the Bahr-ol-Ghaial. They both strongly endeavoured to dissuade 
the ladies from penetrating into the country on account of the malaria which 
arose from the inundations, and which might prove' disastrous to the expedi¬ 
tion. He did not wish to prognosticate evil, but if anything could be done to 
prevent their exposing themselves to risk in that dangerous country, it would 
ho desirable. He really hoped Mr. Tinntf would recommend them to return, 
and so escape the fevers, and get out of the hands of thcee rascals the Turks, who 
would rob them of every sou, as the Meeting had just heard. Ho and Captain 
Speke came down the same latitude, and they met with nothing but immense 
wastes of tall reeds. There are no mountains in that latitude at all; only soli¬ 
tary hills covered with scrub, a few trees in the plains, and palms and acacias in 
the villages. Ascending the Nile up as far as the 6th degree north, there is 
nothing but eternal rush all the way. It was a most uninteresting and deso¬ 
late country. The ladies traversed this region in going up to Gondokoro, 
and, of course, as soon as they saw a hill they were dcUahtod with the 
country, and ima g i ned that they must regain health and be r ell) rod to vigour, 
lo Captain Speke and himself, coming from the rich and beautiful countries 
of the Equator, the region in question boro a most uninviting aspect. Ho 
must also point out tho delusive nature of the idea which the ladies enter¬ 
tained, that they oould got tho Turks to carry loads. 


largo establishments in the country, .occupying several villages, and 
having the control of a great body of negroes. They appear to have received 
these ladies with a great show of hospitality, hut the very next day tried to 
extort vast sums of money from them.] 

Captain; Grant said the ladies had engaged 192 of these men as porters to 
loads of 40lbs. eaoh on their heads, and to go eight or tea miles daily. 
They had made one (Lav's march, and already there had been a mutiny; and 
the ladies would find that, before they had gone ten marches into the interior, 
these fellows will have raised half-a-dozen mutinies. The men on that side of 
Egypt will not carry loads, butithoy will ride on donkeys and bullocks, and 
overload them shamefully. In Spoke’s expedition ho engaged men from Zan¬ 
zibar, a different caste of men altogether, and they carried 60 lfce. each man; 
but upon_reaching the ivory traders 1 camps they were derided by these Turks, 
who sneered at them—“ You are all women, to carry loads the consequence 
was, that the men were completely spoiled and ruined. 

The Bart, o.f Doxododmoee said ho wished to draw attention to ono point 
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which had been incidentally suggested by the Paper. It appeared that the*; 
is a very largo drainage running into the White Nile from the Babr-el-Ghazal. 
We had got somo notion of the nuantity of water which came down from the 
lake discovered bv Captain Speko and Captain Grant. During the present 
season there had been a disastrous inundation *bf the Nile in Egypt, causing 
au immense loss of property and a considerable loss of life. Now, this inun¬ 
dation had arisen from natural causes which it was the duty of science to 
endeavour to discover; ho therefore thought it would bo vory dcsirablo that 
".some steps should bo taken by tho acicntilfo gentleman who was accompanying 
the ladies, upon hia return, to compare tho outflow of water from tho Jtahr-cl- 
Ghazal with tho outflow from tho Whito Nilo. That comparison would enable 
ub to judge to a cortain extant os to the amount of country drained by these 
two outfalk Wo now know where tho White Nile camo from, but wo did 
not know tho oxtent of tho country whoso waters drained into tho Bahr-el- 
Ghozal. It might turn out that a considerable, possibly tho larger, proportion 
of the water wluoh formod tho inundation of tho Nilo camo from that quarter, 
and not from tho Whito Nilo. Therefore, a caroful comparison of tho quantity 
of water discharged by those two oonfluenta would bo most valuablo for tho 
purposes of science. 

The Pbksidbxt said they woro extremely indobted to Lord Donougbmoro 
for this suggestion. IIo might obsorvo that tho ladies wero roally on tho right 
• road to obtain this knowledge; for thoir great object was to reach tho moun¬ 
tainous region whonoo tho Bahr-ol-Ghaxal flowed. Should they succeed in 
roaching that region—which ho was in hopos they would, notwithstanding 
tho dissuasion of Captains Spoko and Grant—and should thov dlscovor that its 
waters aro thrown off to tho Nilo on tho ono sido, and to Lalco Tchad and tho 
othor groat lakes to tho wostward on tho othor, it would bo a most important 
goographical result. 

Mr. Tinn£ statod that Dr. Houglin corresponded with 4 Potcrmonn’o 
Journal,' a rocout number of which oontains a scries of valuable astronomical 
and sciontifio observations which Dr. Houglin had transmitted to Gonnany. 
(This number unfortunately has not yot boon forwarded to tho Sooioty.) 

Tho President then road a lottor from M. Du Ohaillu, announcing 
his arrival aflikora, and stating that., having booomo a proficient in 
astronomical observation, ho hopod soon to send most usoful infor¬ 
mation, and thanked tho Sooioty for tho assistanoo thoy hod rondored 
him by supplying instruments, Ac. 


2. Tho next Paper, detailed in an abridged form, tho observations 
of Colonel Pklly on tho goographical capabilities of tho Persian 
Gulf ns an aroa of trade. 

Colonel Pelly first dosoribos tho difforont suzorainotios of tlip 
territories abutting on the Gulf, and briefly notices the various 
tribes that inhabit its shores—as tho Cbaab Arabs from the Karoon 
to the Hindeean; the territory direotly hold undor the Shah, ex¬ 
tending from Busbire to Lingah; territory leased by tho Shah to 
the Imaum of Muscat, consisting of Bunder-Abbass and the coast 
northwards to Lingah, and southwards to a point not definitely 
specified by treaty, but tacitly recognised, as also the island of Kishm 
(on which is Hormuz) and its dependencies; territory of tho Imaum 
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Muscat, including Cape Has Mussendom (south side of Strajts), 
extending to El Khatif, and subject to independent maritime Arab 
chiefs, erstwhile pirates of the Gulf; territory of Nejd, from El Khatif 
to Koweit,profos8ing allegiance to Turkey, but virtually independent; 
and, lastly, territory governed by Turkish pashas from Koweit to 
Busreh or BussOra. It then describes the appearance of the country, 
consisting of vast green fields with horbago at all times suitable for- - 
sheep, and generally for cattle, till Bunder Dielum is reached in 
Persia Proper, near which are the remains of ancient cities of 
iramonso extent, where tho plain merges in low sandstone and 
earthy hills. After passing anothor fino plain with ruins and the 
bed of an ancient stream whoso waters arc traditionally alloged to 
have boon diverted by an earthquake, Bushire, tho principal port 
of the Gulf, is reached, described as possessing by no means suitable 
accommodation for the.trade that contros there, a large proportion 
of which is cotton. 

From Bushire southward is a ridge of barren mountains, at the. 
base of which nestle villages more or less wretched. Bonder- 
Abbass Colonel Pelly speaks of as being the best point for deep-sea 
vessels to stop at, so as to transfer cargo, either to go up the Gulf to 
Koweit andBussora, or across by Yezd to a line-extending from Herat 
on the east by Balfrusb, Ispahan, and Teheran, to Tabreez, and 
so communicating direct with Central Asia. The port he describes 
as superior to that of Bushire, while Mussendom, on tho opposite 
side, where the submarine telegraph from Bushire is to have its 
first station going eastward, has every facility on its western face 
for being made a coaling station. 

The Pbesidsxt observed that Colonel Pelly was brought up under the aus¬ 
pices of Sir Heruy Rawlinson, from whom ho hoped in the course of the evening 
to hear some remarks in connexion with the great telegraphic communication 
between England and, India, which it was proposed to cany along this line 
of country. In the mean time he would ask for a few observations from Mr. 
Lynch, who was well acquainted with the Persian Gulf. 

* Mr. Lysch said the Paper gave an interesting and correct description of tho 
northern part of the Persian Gulf. But Colonel Pelly was mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that Bunder-Abbass was the port of Shiraz. It was the port of Kerman, 
Yezd, and indirectly of Ispahan, but Bushire was the port of Shiraz and 
Ispahan. Bunder-Abbass was a very fine port, with at least 14 fathom water 
close in shore, and no doubt with the introduction of railways in Persia it 
would be of great importance. The physical features of the country were iu its 
favour, for to the eastward there was a vast range of mountains; spurs of the 
Taurus, called the Elburz and Bukhtarian and Luristan ranges, extend along 
the eastern coast of tho Gulf of Persia; whereas at Bunder-Abbass there was 
all open plain, which extended right up into the heart of Persia, first to Yezd, 
and- thence to Ispahan. In former times Hormuz was the great emporium for 
this part of Persia. Its insular situation secured for it protection On the 
land side during the disturbed state of the country when it was governed 
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by the Tartars and Turks; and the Portuguese made it a grand dcpflt for tly> 
commodities of Europe, which when opportunity offered they sent into tho 
interior in caravans, which traverse tho country from Bussora to Damascus 
on one side, and to the capital of Timur on tho other, and opposite Bunder- 
Abbass. When Persia becomes more enlightened and more amcnablo to 
civilisation, Bussora and Bagdad will, however, command the whole trado of 
tliis country. Merchandise will follow tho water-line, and at Bussora 
and Bagdad it would find a much bettor access into tho interior than from 
- Bunder-Abbass, the country round which is remarkably desert and inhos¬ 
pitable, and its climate most prejudicial to European constitutions. From 
Bagdad to Ispahan was 20 days' journey by caravan, whereas from Bunder- 
Abbas* it waa nearer 30 days. 

Sib Henby Rawlxksok said it was only fair to Colonel Pelly to state that 
tho Paper consisted merely of a few detached geographical tact* called from a 
vorv long and able Report on tho general state of the Persian Gulf, whioh 
embraced political considerations mainly, together with statistics of trade and 
a variety of other matters. 

Of Colonel Pelly himself he also wished to say a few words as a most de¬ 
serving officer and a really good geographer. Ho is an infantry officer on tho 
Bombay establishment,, the samo service which has produced Outram and a 
number of well-known historical characters. He graduated in Scinde, under 
. Colonel Jacob and Sir Bartle Frere. He afterwards joined Sir Henry ltawlin- 
son as Secretary of Legation at Teheran. After Sir Henry quitted Persia, 
Colonel Pelly travelled direct through Afghanistan from Teheran to India, being 
tho only European travelling singly who has-passed through since the time of the 
Affghan war. After that no went to Zanzibar, where ho assisted Baron von 
Decken in his journeys into the interior. From Zanzibar he was removed to 
the Persian Gulf, where he is now political resident. Colonel Pelly had always 
appeared to him as a real typo of tho Indian officer of the old school—as hard 
as iron, plastic, ambitious, full of talent and energy, and ready for any work. 

There were two points of interest in the Paper. The first was that the par¬ 
ticular line of coast whioh Colonel Pelly bad described was part of the great 
line of telegraph which is being laid down between England and India. From 
the mouth of the Euphrates the line will be laid submarine to Bus hi re; 
from Bushire it will follow down the coast Hie whole way to a point opposite 
Bunder-Abbass, whore there will bo a great telegraph-station; and from that 

e . it will be oontinued along the coast of Mekran to Guadeh, and thence by 
to Kurrachee. It was formerly proposed to bring the alternative lino through 
Persia, down by land to Bunder-Abbass; but tho Persian Government were 
obliged to give up the idea, because they could not protect it in tho interior.* 
.That alone would show wbat the country must be in the interior, -and how 
hopeless it would be to expect to conduct a line of caravan communication 
into the interior from Bunder-Abbass. Bushire is the natural port of Shiraz 
but if tho interior could be pacified, no doubt Bunder-Abbass would be tho 
proper line to Korman and Yezd, and thenco to Kkorassan on tho right, and 
Irak on the left. 

The other point to which he wished to draw attention—and he was sure it 
would be interesting to Mr. Crawfurd—was with regard to cotton. He believed 
there was not a better cotton country in the whole world than all that region 
which Colonel Pelly had described lying to tho north of the Persian Golf. It 
had been very little brought before the English public. We had heard of 
Queensland, of the west coast of Africa* of Egypt, and the outlying regions of 
Turkey; but the country which be believed of all others was Hie most acces- 


' • This “ alternativfe " line will, as at present designed, unite with th* direct line 
At Bushire.—[E d.] 
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, Bible, and the beat qualified with regard to soil, climate, irrigation, and water- 
carriage, was this province at the head of tho Persian Gulf, which had been 
almost overlooked. . • 

Mb. Crawpubd asked what was tho quality of the cotton. 

Sib Henbt Rawliksok replied, Sea-island-long staple. Ho might mention 
that a sample produced at Bnssora had been compared with the best Sea-island 
by Amorican merchants, and they did not distinguish any difference. Tho 
oountry available belonging to Turkey was 600 miles in length, extending 
down the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, every inch of which was per¬ 
fectly open and adapted to cotton cultivation. It was a fine alluvial soil, ahd 
with the Tigris on one side, and tho Euphrates on the other, tho whole oountry 
oould be reticulated with a scries of canals from one end to tho other. The 
same advantages would apply, though, perhaps, in a loss degree, to tho 
country to tho cast, which Colonel Polly had boon describing—to the country 
below tho mountains, whioh constituted tho ancient provinoo of Susiana. 
In anuient times this province of Babylonia was the scat of great capitals, and 
Herodotus tolls us that it paid one-third of tho whole grain-revenue of tho groat 
empire of Cyrus, which extendod from Egypt on tho west, to Cashmere on tho 
cast. This was sufficient evidence of tho natural capabilities of tho country, 
and it was astonishing when wo wore looking everywhere for cotton fields that 
tho great valloy of the Tigris and Euphrates should have boon so completely 
noglectod. 

Mb. Obawpubd said, notwithstanding wo hod boon paying a bounty of 200 
per cent, for ootton during tho last two years and a half, Persia—which was so 
productive and so promising, aocording to Sir Honry Rawlinson—produced only 
1600 boles out ot tho 2.000,000 that wtf required. Still, what Sir Hoary 
had said as to tho capabilities of thmeountry was quite correct. If tho country 
wow well govemod, and capital vMe introduced, tho valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates might be mado, no doubt, ono of tho most productive plains in tho wholo 
world. Neither tho volley of tho Nile nor the valley of tho Ganges cxcollod it 
in fortuity. It could produce abuudouoo of good cotton, but ho doubted tho 
advantage of growing Sea-island cotton. Sca-islond ootton was fine in quality, 
but tho quantity por aero was aboutono-half that of ordinary cotton. It would 
bo far more profitable to produoo good common ootton of tho description that 
is chiefly consumed in this oountry. 

With respect to the ports on that coast, ho thought Kurrschoo would bocomo 
a great and important emporium. It commanded tho trado and navigation of 
all the countries upon tho great river Indus up to Lahore, just as Calcutta com¬ 
manded tho trado of tho valley of tho Ganges. Kurraohee was cutting off a 
oonsidorablo portion of tho trado of Bombay. 

This closed tho discussion, and the Meeting was then adjourned to 14th 
Doocmbor. 
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I Tho Library will bo open ovory day in tho week (Sundays 
oxcontcd') from Eleven in tlio morning to Five in tho aftomoon, 
except on New-Year’s Day, Good Friday to Ewtor Monday sndu- 
Bivo, and Christmas week; and it will bo closed ono month in ho 
year, in order to bo thoroughly oloaned, viz. from tho first to tlio 
last day of Soptomber. 

H. Evory Follow of tho Sooioty is entitled (subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at ono tamo. 

Exceptions :— 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of roforonoo 

and cost, Minuto Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Illustrations inlooso shoots, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
. Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the special written 

2. M^or t OhL\e, unUss by special sanction of the President and 

8. NowWorks boforo tho oxpiration of 0 month after rccoption. 

Ill Tho titlo of ovory Book, PJbphlot, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first bo entered in the Librory-rogistorwith tho 
borrower’s signaturo, or occomponiod by a separate, note in Ins 
hand. • . , 

IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than onomonthj 
but at the expiration of that penod, or sooner, tho samo must bo 
returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, be nga n 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have beon mado in tho 
moan time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all oases a list of the Books, &o., or other property of the 
Sooioty, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to tho 
Scorotary on or before the Is* of July in each year. 

VI. * In evory cose of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Sooioty, the borrower shall make good tho samo. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to tho Library except by the 
introduction of a Follow, whose name, together with that of tlio 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VUI. Fellows transgressing any of the ahpvo Regulations will bo 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, vWo will take such steps 
as tho case may require. , _ 

By Order of the Council. 


On Saturday the Library is closed at 3 p.k. 


N.B.—Homo and Foreign Literary and Scientific Sociotica whose publica¬ 
tions aro exohangod with thoso of tho Royal Geographical Sooioty, aro requested 
to note tho following absiraot of tho Regulations of tiro Genoral Post OtBco 
with roferenoo to mnttor sent by Book Peat:— 

Every packet must be sent eithor without a cover, or in a cover open at 
tho onde, so as to admit of tho enclosures being removed for examination. 
For tho creator security, however, of tho oontents, tho packet mav bo tied 
acroa with string, but must not bo sealed, and should bavo tho words “ Book 
Post" marked in logiblo ohnraotors abovo tho address, in all cases in whioh 
there is n postal arrangement for tho transmission of printed mnttor betwoon 
tho two countrice at reduced rate*. 

It is also particularly requested that all MSS. intended for publication in tiro 
Society’s Transactions bo written only on ono sldo, for tho convenience of 
printing. 
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SESSION 1803-04. 

Third Muting, 14f/» Deo., 18G3. 

LORD STRANGFORD, in tho Chair. 

Elections. — Rev. John Bamforth; Thomas Bigg, Esq. ; Donald 
Dalrt/mple, m.d. ; Percy Matthew Dart, Esq.; Ix>rd Gilbert Kennedy; 
M. Herman von Rbnn ; Charles Rowley, Esq.; 1 a Chevalier Giraldo dos 
Santos; James Duncan Thomson, Esq.; James F. Wingate, Esq.; John 
Randan Worcester , Esq. 

Accessions to Library.— Among tho Donations to tho Library 
and Map-room since tho 23rd Novombor, 1803, woro—‘ Wandorings 
in Wost Africa by a F.R.G.8.’ ‘ Captain Spoko's Discovory of tho 
Sourco of tho Nil©.' ‘ Abookuta and tho Caraavoons Mountain,’ by 
Capt. R. F. Burton, f.r.q.s. 4 Explorations in tho Interior of tho 
Labrador Peninsula,’ by Profossor H. Y. Hind, m.a., f.r.o.8 . Con¬ 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-room. —Continuation of Ordnanoo Maps and 
Admiralty Charts. Government Map of Bolivia, by Colonol J. 
Ondarza. 

Tho first Papor read was ontitlod— 

1. Motes on the Island of Formosa. By Rodert Swinhob, f.o.b. &o„ 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Tai-Wan-Foo, on the island itself. 

Tho island of Formosa is a foo or district of tho Chinoso provinoo 
of Fokien, hnd is governed by a special Taou-Tai, who may memo¬ 
rialise tho throne direot. Mr. Swinhoo doubts whothor, OK'ing to its 
bad anchorage and bad harbourage, Tai-Wan-Foo can ever become 
a centre of British trade, especially as there aro known to be other 
and far moro suitable ports. After marching overland to Tai- 
Wan-Foo, which is described as girt by a high battlemented wall, 
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six miles in extent, the Paper mentioned that the town was fast 
going to decay owing to the silting up of the river. The difficulty 
of navigating the coast of Formosa is great, and there are numerous 
wrecks of vessels that are compelled to run for a port, and aro 
ignorant of several excellent harbours unsurvoyed near tho south 
end of the island. On the north-wost coast is the Tam-suy River, 

' whioli Mr. Swinhoo seems to think destined to bcoomo tho British 
port of trade, there being 10 feet of wator at high tido ovor tho bar. 
The capital, Foo Chow, is not far distant, and thero aro sevoral 
natural landmarks for facilitating navigation. The chief dangor is 
from tho freshets in tho early summer, when tho mountain-snows melt. 

* The river in its uppor pourao is formed by two ohiof branolios, noar 
one of whioh ore sulphur mines. Among othor improvements offoctod 
by notivo skill is their having, about 40 years since, divertod a largo 
stroam of water so oa to mako amends for tho very bad wator on tho 
plains. There is a wooden aqueduct, 5 foot deop, 8 foot broad, and 
about 860 foot in longth, which has boen rcndorod water-tight with 
Chinese cemont Not far distant from this tho territory of tho 
aboriginal savages inhabiting tho oast coast is roaohcd, whoro tho 
division lino is Btrongly markod by tho Chineso sido boing donudcd 
of trees, for tho cultivation of tho toa-plunt, whilo tho nativo sido 
is covorod with tho usual forost vogotation. Groat quantities of 
rain fall from Novombor to May, making tho climate comparatively 
oold, as is evidenced by a tablo drawn up with considerable caro. 
This oxcobs of moisture tho author attributes to an oceanic stream 
known as the Kurosino, whioh departs ot the south capo of 
Formosa, and oxtends along its east sido and past tho eastern shoro 
•of Japan ovon to the Kurile islands, and is supposed to run for 
some distance alongside of a much warmer stream coming up from 
the Philippines. From the bold appoaranoo of tho oastorn, northern, 
and north- wostem ooast, the ooastrlino is assumed to bo receding if 
anything. Excellent lignite coal is procured at Coal ITarbour, on 
the north-east corner. There is fair sound tea on tho island, 
besides rice, sugar, jute, grass-cloth fibre, rico paper, rattans, barley, 
wheat (superior to that of the mainland), camphor, petroleum, and 
dyewoods, and a constantly increasing import, ohiefly opium. 

The Chairman, in returning tho thanks of tho Society to the author of the 
Paper it was an exceedingly interesting and important contribution to our 
knowledge of a very curious and little known island. To nine-tenths of ordi¬ 
nary readers tho namo of Formosa would convey no more distinct idea than to 
recall the most successful typical forgery of modern times—George Psalma- 
nazar's forgery of the Formosan language at the end of the last century. In reality 
it was a most beautiful and interesting island. Tho Paper touched upon tho 
most important points connected with the island, and seemed to go with fair 
depth into them. There were three important points. The first was the goo- 
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B hicftl position and relations of tho island; tho imporfect way in which it 
been surveyed hitherto, and the very small knowledge which wo possessed 
with reference to the coasts, and the way in which tSat had acted practically 
upon our oommerco. The second point was the Chineso colonisation (which 
did not appear to bo an official colonisation, but an CDcroackmcut of tho 
Chinese upon the aborigines), tho relations of that colony with tho central 
government, and its commercial prospects. The third point was the aboriginal 
men itself. Fortunately, each of these points could be illustrated by gentlemen 


knowledge of the coast at tho present moment. Ho believed tho Society would 
join him in echoing tho opinion of Mr. Swinhoo, that tho Hydrographic Offico 
should toko into immediate and sorious consideration tho unaurvoyed state of 
tho const of Formosa, aud especially tho fact that when an appeal was made to 
tho Admiral in ooramand at Hongkong, ho oxpressod his inability to grant 
assistance, llo thought somo suggestion might advantageously bo brought to 
bear upon tho Admiralty, for uo doubt Mr. Swinhoo was perfectly right in 
saying that tho presont state of our knowludgo on tho subjoct was dotrimsotal 
to British oommorcc. 

Admiral Colunsok mid ho looked upon Formosa in somo measure ns a 
child of his own. In tho oourso of his survey of tho Pescadores ho occasionally 
caught glimpaos of tho far-off inland, nnd availed himself of tho opportunity to 
fix the position of tho principal mountains, to tho highest of which- abovo 
10,000 foot high—ho gavo tho. name of Mount Morrison ; a narno whioh 
ho boliovod all tlioso who were acquainted with our original connection 
with tho Ohineeo would acknowledge ought to be porpotuated throughout 




was a terra inoognita . Ho wcut round in a little bng, which ho com¬ 
manded, nnd coasted along in search of a harbour ; but no harbour oould bo 
found until ho enrno to Blockrcck Bay. Up to a certain point they saw 
Chineso boats ; but abovo that point they did not see a single boat afloat. 
They oamo upon a beautiful and highly-cultivated terrace-ground of high hills 
which roso almost immediately from tho bench, and which wore very conttncd 
and narrow. In Blackrook Bay, which was merely a basal Uo protuberanco 
from tho ooost, when ho was making bis observations, otio of bis assistant sur¬ 
veyors wont on shore to take up a position to make a survey of tho pltco. 
In tho couree of his walk along tho boaoh, two of tho natives camo out 
and visited him; and tlioso wore tho only two they got into communication 
with during tho whole of their visit. They appeared to bo more of tho 
Malay than of tho Chinese raco. Tbo Chineso whom they met with after¬ 
wards in the upper part of tho island reported that thoy wore cannibals, 
and lived in trees,—in short, gave them tho worst possiblo character. Ho 
found that Mr. Swinhoo gave teem a very different character j and ho must 

a , so far ns he oould judgo from the nice appearance of tho houses aud tho 
livatod lands, that ho should have very muon liked to have got into com¬ 
munication with them. "With reference to tho probability of our entering into 
commercial relations with the people on the cast sido, he was inclined to think 
that there was no opening for British commerce there. Tho coast-line was 
neftrly straight; there were no indentations, and the boulders on the shore wero 
so largo, that they gave 6omc idea of tho immenso force of tho occan-current 
which carried them thoro. The only place where they attempted to laud after¬ 
wards was Chekodai Bay. There was a largo rivor there, and thoy took boats 
and tried to get in, but found it impossible. Thoy then went up to Sau-o 
Bay, and they found the Chineso had come round the end of tho island, and 
•were in full possession; but over tho remaining portions of tho island, the 
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Chinese had no rule whatever. Generally speaking, Formosa might be said to- 
be half the size of Ireland; and from the papers that were given to him, lie 
indeed that the dialcc\ was undoubtedly Malayan. Ike great equatorial 
current set in on the island in a more wonderful manner than it did in any 
part of the Atlantic. Off Steep Island, ho was carried away one day 91 miles 
against tko wind by the current, and on the following day 103 miles against 
the wind. The whole force of the motion of water given bv the equatorial 
movement through the Pacific Ocean reached tho island of Manilla; it then 
llowod up along the island of Formosa, and from thence on to tho coast of 
Japan; but its greatest strength was felt at Formosa and Japan. Ho had 
no hesitation in saying that tho current would bo found to run at the rato of 
4 i to 6 miles an hour. _ _ , , , ... 

With respect to coal ho might state, that finding no anchoring plaoo but 
tho little Bau-o Bay, thoy wont round to Kolung Bay, and in pulling up tho 
river thoy mot with junks laden with ooal. It was not known before that coal 
had been found in this part of tho world. Ho was called to make an examina¬ 
tion of it. and ho went to tho mince, which wore about a milo and a quarter 
from tho beach, and found them in a very primitive condition, worked simply 
by adits. Thoy had no moans of lifting, and tho only scams whloh could bo 
worked wore those which oould bo workod from tho surfaco. Whothor a sewn 
would bo found by sinking was tho proviuco of tho geologist rather than tho 
nautical surveyor. Ho added that tho island itself, at least tho Chinoso part 
of it, produced everything that was required in tho shapoof fruits and supplies, 
and that it might bo called tho granary of tho Fokion provinces. Tho trado 
from Tai-Wan to Amoy and Loochoo Fu was vory groat iudoed in rice, camphor, 
wood, and vegetables. Tho operations in tho Gulf of Pccholi, and the oponlng 
of japan to tho oommorco of tho world, hnvo intorfored with tho survoy of 
Formosa, which was begun by him; hut now that attention lias been called 
to tho island by tho interesting paper by Mr. Swinhoo, it 1 b to bo hoped that 
some stops will bo taken to complete tho survey of its shores. 

Sin Harry Parke# said ho was afraid he should scarcely bo ablo to spoalc 
' upon all tho points suggested by the Chairman, for it was rathor a complicated 
and little known subject. Mr. Swinhoe had renderod good sorvico in drawing 
attention to an island of immense extont, whloh was probably ns much a terra 
incognita as any other unexplored part of tho continent of Asia. It wm less a 
terra incognita to Europeans somo timo ago than it was in tho present day, for 
two oouturies ago it was olaimod as a European possession. Tho Dutch occu¬ 
pied it from 1622 to 1662. At that timo, wishing to share with tho Portuguese 
and tho Spaniards in tho trado of tho East, they took possession of tho 1 osca- 
dorcs Islands as a check to Macao on ono side, then hold by tho Portuguese, and 
on tho other to the Philippine Islands, which belonged to tho Spaniards. At 
tho instance of tho Ohincso thoy relinquished tho Pescadores Islands and esta¬ 
blished thomsolvcs on tho island of Formosa, which up to that timo had not 
boon formally claimed by tho Chinese, although separated from them by a 
cbannol only ninety-fivo miles in width. They themselves suggested that tho 
Dutch should tnko possession of tho island. At that time another powor which 
had lately como into notice, tho Japanese, were also located there; and when¬ 
ever the Chinese and Japanese came in contact in those days, tho Chinese went 
• - •. - -juft's 

Tho Japanese followed a vory different policy then from that which they 
pursued now. They were then tho ad venturers of the East, and thoy supplied 
mercenary troops to' many Asiatic nations. They had flourishing colonies in 
the island of Formosa in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; and perhaps it 
was with the politic intention of setting one race against the other that the 
Chinese suggested to the Dutoh to go there too. However, when the Dutch 
went there, thoy found not only the Japanese but also the Spaniards, and they 
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• had to expel both before they bccamo masters of the island. Masters of the 
island they scarcely continued to be: for, in consequence of the great civil 
troubles which set in throughout the whole of China in the middle of that 
century, swarms of Chinese flocked over into Formosa, against whom tho Dutch 
were scarcely able to contend; until at last tho famous piratical chief, Koxinga, 
who had been strong enough at one timo to contend with tho Tartars for the 
empire of tho South, was drivon from the country, and, crossing over to Formosa, 
ho in turn expolled the Dutch from that island. Following the usual oourso of . 
events, the pirate himself was eventually subjected to the Chinese Government-; 
and, as late as 1682, tho Chinese for tho first timo claimed jurisdiction over 
Formosa and incorporated it with their territories. It was now called a Foo, 
a territorial division of which thoro am no less than 2G0 in tho whole of China. 
From that timo Formosa ccaaod to be of much importance to tho European ; 
and ovon after our first treaty, though tho coasts of China bccamo ncocsaiblo 
to us, yet notwithstanding tho attractive namo that it bears, Formosa was 
dreaded by sailors and navigators in oonsoquonoo of tho difficulties to which 
Admiral Collinson had alluded, and which rendered it a sorious obataclo to 
tho navigation of tho coast of China. Tho South Capo was about tho vory 
worst point for a vcisol to got on shoro; for on that oxtremo point of tiro 
island Chore was a particular aboriginal tribo, numbering 200 or 300 individuals, 
who had an unfortunate passion for human heads, and it was a habit with 
thorn to murdor any foreigner that camo in thoir way. Ho had occasion to 
mako tho acquaintance of those pcoplo about twolvo years ago, whon onoofour 
vcssols was lost on that point, and ho was sont ovor by Her Majesty’s Govom- 
mont to mako some inquirios rospootinjr tho missing crow. Thoy sucooodod in 
rescuing two of tiro mon, who wore in tho hands of another tribo on tho western 
point, the wreok having takon place on tho oastorn point of tho said Capo. 
These two mon had boon bought by tho Chinoso at 0 dollars a head, and hod 
boon in captivity with thorn six months. Tho north point of tho island hod 
also proved as dangerous to us as tho South Cape. Two English vessels, tho 
Nerbwlduh and tho Ann, wore both wrockod there, in oonecquonooof the strong 
oceanic currents which prevailed on tho coast. That was in tho year 1842; 
and although tho crews of tboso two vessels did not fall into tiro hands of 
sovagos, but into tiro hands of tho Chineao proper, thoy wore treated in no better 
way ; for, out of a crow of 240 on board tho Nabiddah 2 only remained with 
thoir livos, and out of 67 which formod tho crew of tho Ann, 10 only remained ; 
tho othors having boon takon to tho capital of Formosa, and, after being kopt in 
captivity thoro, murdered in cold blood. This was tiro character whioh Formosa 
boro to us: wrecks in tho north and south, judicial murders on tho part of 
the Chinese, and bloody murders made by tiro aboriginal tribes. Wo bad now 
turnod ovor a new page in tho history of our communications with Formosa. 
Tho opening of tho island to British oommorce was ouo of tho last acts which 
that great British nobleman (Lord Elgin), whoso loss we had now to deplore, 
had accomplished by tho treaty which ho made with tho Chinese. 

As to Formosa being a oolony, ocrtoinly in one sonso it was a oolony of 
China, though a vory groat portion of it still bolonged to tho aboriginal tribes; 
and it was worthy of notice that in this land were found impinging upon each 
other the remnants of very distinct races of mon. To tako tho throe littlo 
islands of Lambay Betel, Tobago, and Sainasima, all situated in tho vicinity of 
South Capo, tho first was inhabited by tho Chinese, tho second by the Malay, 
and the last by Japanese. In other parts of the island it was difficult to say 
by what race it was possessed: some of the tribes were believed to'be of Malay: 
origin, and some of Polynesian; while still further north Mr. Swinhoe would 
say that tho natives belonged to the aboriginal races of China. Tho island was 
very interesting in an ethnological point of view, because we had those distinct 
traces of different races of people ; and, bearing this circumstance in mind, he 
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was not surprised that Admiral Collinson did not find in the pictures of the" 
aborigines presented to ttjo meeting any very strong resemblance to bis friends in 
Blackrock Bay, certainly, those he saw were not so good-looking or so attractive 
as those represented io the pictures who probably came from the northern part of 
the island. At present the island presented two different aspects the western 
and the eastern one: the western one prosperous aud commercial, the eastern 
one wild and still occupied by savage raoos; where, as Admiral Collinson stated, 
no native craft were to be soon, while the narrow channel winch separated tho 
island from China on its western side was always crowded with junks. A 
further oliange, however, had taken place in later years; junks were passmgout 
Of date, and now most of tho local trade was earned on in foreign twttoins. J hero 
was a large trade at Tam-Suy, and there was also a trade at ^-kow. Lord 
Elgin’s treaty in throwing Formosa open for trade did not specify for any 
particular port. He stipulated that Taiwan, whioh is the name for tho wliolo 
island, should ho thrown open to oommerce, and it was afterward* for our 
ooosula to find out whioh spot was tho best suited for commcrco. Mr. Swinhoo 
was perfectly right in oonsideriug Taiwan as unsuitable. Ho had visited tnat 
place himself, and ho could confirm what Mr. 8winhoo said, that it is un»i>- 
proachablo to vessels drawing any depth of water; and the ovont had proved 
that Ta-kow in tho south and Tam-Suy in the north were ]>ort* at which 
considerable commerce could bocarried on. Although tho Chinese might a guo 
we wero not entitled to more than ono port, thoy had been so libera! as to allow 
trado at both thcao norta since tho treaty came into o|*ration. From tho largo 
immigration from China, he had no doubt that wo should soo the aboriginal 
tribos dwindle down, and porliapi. at no distant dato become altogether extinct; 
and it might bo oxpcctcd, that in proportion as they gradually disan|>carcd, so 
commerce would increase. Tho foreign trade at present bore a local character, 
that is. cargoes wore not sont direct from Englaud to Formosa, nor from 
Formosa direct to England, but wore oxchangcd botwoon tho island and tho 
coast of China and Hong-Kong. Tho trado was already of suffioiout imnortanoo 
to employ a considerable amount of foreign tonnago for steamers, and would 
probably speedily realise all tho expectations formed of it. 

Tho Chaikuan said that tho only point ho would advort to was with roferenoo 
to the aboriginal tribes. The knowledge they posseewd of these peoplo ns re- 
garded their languages and dinloota was ontuoly donved from tho original Dutch 
Bottlers Their occupation of the land was from 1020 to 1000. Thoy wore 
acquainted with two slightly differing dialects, and a discovory made twenty 
years ago had put us in possession of a Dutch grammar and a Dutch dictionary 
of another Formosan speech: this last differing almost ontiroly from all those 
that wo had known of before. The earlier spccimons wore Um subject of 
a treatiso in Klaproth’s works. Tho wliolo of tho languages had also been 
made the subject of a very able treatiso by a distinguished Gorman philo¬ 
logist, Dr. Gabolentz, who possessed a special knowlcdgo of the Malayan and 
Polynesian dialects. Ho had compared thoso dialects together, and tho result 
was’ that thoy possessed a genoral, but not a special, affinity with the Malayan 
or the Polynesian, rathor than with the extromo type of tho Oceamo race, 
which is usually considered of a different descent altogether. These Formosan 


go hand in hand with tho philological evidence, in order properly to determine 
tho question of race. 
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• ‘ The second Paper road was— 

2. A Journey from Nazareth to Bozrah of Moab. 

By F. A. Eatox, Esq., m.a. 

The Author commenced by stating that a fortunate rencontre with 
the Bev. Mr. Zeller, long resident in the oountry, induced the party 
of whioh the writer was a member, to abandon the beaten track from- • 
Jerusalem to Nazaroth and Damascus, and, starting eastward from 
Nazareth, to explore the Hauran, a country east of tho Jordon, as 
far os Bozrah of Moab. Such o tour, it was found, ooeupiod but a 
fortnight, and is entirely sofo as woll as deoply interesting if accom¬ 
panied by any ono personally acquainted with tho Arab Druao 
Sheiks. 

Leaving Nazaroth, tj* party first made for tho onoampmont of 
Aglooby Aglm. The road led along tho north-east edge of the 
Plain of Esdmelon (Soriptural Jozrool), whioh it reached just 
benoath Mount Tabor. Leaving tho plain and orossing tho Wady 
Biroh, the Wady os Shirar is roaohed, in whoso courso wore per- 
ooivod what teemed to bo ruins of reservoirs and aqueducts. In 
four hours aftor starting began to ascend hills to wost of Jordan, on 
reaching the summit of whioh thoro lay extended bolow a view from 
Lake Tiberias to tho Doad Sea. The old bridgo by whioh the river 
was crossed is traditionally said to mark tho spot at which Jacob and 
Esau mot. At sunsot of first day roachcd tho Agha’s encampment. 
Thonoe passed tho Yurmftk (ancient Ilioromax), and ontored tho 
Totrarohioal provinces of Pertea and Gaulonitis (? Soriptural Bnshan 
and Giload). Scenery vory wild. Visited second day tho hot springe 
of Araatha, 110° Fahr.; country gonorally of volcanio formation. 
In vicinity of springs aro remains of a Roman bath. Roaohed 
Umkeis at 1 P.M., whoro tho escort ceased. A Bedouin of tho Boni 
Sukhr was here adopted os guide, and led tho travellers due oast along 
a orest of a range separating the Shertat-el-Mandhdr from the Wady 
el Arab. Soil rocky, but thickly covered with stone-oak. Beforo 
entering tho open plain beyond, passed numerous towers in tho 
gorge. Put up with Sheikh Abdallah, of the Beni Sukhr, who was 
very hospitable, and occupied a region much resembling an English 
village-landscape. Made noxt day for Mezarlb, a pilgrimage- 
station from Damascus, nearly due east, in ordor to get letters from 
tho Governor of the Haurftn, whose residence is hero. The Wady 
SheUlch, which was crossed the same day, and is described as flowing 
through a deep gorge, is the same os tho Wady Warran, which 
forms the boundary north-west of the Djebel Ajlfin, and afterwards 
joining the Shertat el MandhGr. Course changed to due north; 
thence over a vast, level, treeless plain, covered with barley. 
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Reached the Haj (or pilgrimage-road) where it crosses tho Wady- 
Dare by an old stone bridge which marks tho western boundary of 
Haur&n proper. Country singularly flat. Mezarib is a largo, old, 
square fortress, with a fow huts within its enceinte, and is only 
garrisoned during tho Haj to protect the Damasous pilgrims on their 
road to and from Mekkn. Tho visit taking placo just at tho period of 
. iho Haj, there woro no fower than 1000 infantry—perhaps more than 
were roquired ; but in reality thoso concentrations of troops huvo a 
political objoct. Next point was Der’a, whonce they hoped to roach 
Bozrah. Still tho same flat plains, and passed a ruined villago with 
stone roofs, indicating they had arrived in tho Haur&n. Next 
orossod tho Wady D&u, near whioh is an old Roman bridge of fivo 
arohea, tho shape of tho buttrossos evidently showing that tho 
stream now and for ages past lias run into^o Shorlat ol Mandhflr. 
Der’a is supposod to mark tho sito of tho capital of tho Kings of 
Bashan, though Mr. Porter prefora Edh’ra, as mo'ro oasily fortifiablo. 
At this point hod to got a nativo Arab to aot ns guido. Noxt 
day passed numorous villugos and reached Bozrah, wlionco thoro is 
a Roman road to Darti, whioh thoir road struck to tho south. At this 
point they turned northwards by Dftm&, a fort amid hills, whonco 
thoy followed tho ordinary ofton-dosoribed road to Damascus. 

Tho Chairman said tho part of tho Taper which was of special interest 
related to tho visit to El-Lejnh. El-Loiah was a country whioh had boon 
unrocordod, and to tho best of his knowledge untravolled. lie did not know 
how far Burckhardt wont into tho oountxy; but El-Lojah was a mountain 
fastness said to bo of ourious geological formation, and ho hoped Mr. Eaton 
would favour thorn with a word or two upon tho subject. 

Mr. Eaton said tho party with whioh ho travelled had very llttlo opportunity 
of visiting El-Lojah. Their visit was conflnod to a day, or a day and a half. 

It was vory hurried, and afforded thorn no opportunity of studying tho archi¬ 
tecture of the.villages aud towns, or to mark oven the inscriptions. Tho spot , 
was vory romarkablo, being a sort of island-rock, in tho midst of a lovol plain; 
it began as abruptly as tho rocks on tho sea-shore. Thoy did not go into tliaj 
port which had oocn described by Mr. Porter, and also by Mr. Cyril Graham, 
whore there aro vory deep ravines; that part lay more to tho north and west of 
El-Lojah; whorcas tho part which thoy visited was to tho oast, whore tho 
surface consisted of lodges and occasionally rough rock. The point thoy started 
from was midway between Ormftn and Damascus; and at DAml thoy woro 
hospitably received by the Arab sheikh. Tho people supplied them with ooffco, 
and refreshment of every kind; with water for their horses, which, considering 
thoy had to fetch every drop of the water from a distance of six miles on mules, 
was a great proof of tho hospitality which they showed. Thoro were about 
seventy or eighty people in all; and they had token up tboir quarters there as 
a refuge from tho Turkish Government. It was an admirable natural fortress; 
for there was only one entrance to it, which would bo easily defended by ten 
or twelve resolute men. The towns in El-Lejah were certainly vory nume¬ 
rous, and the remains very interesting. In tho town of P&mA they saw a 

C t deal of that pcouliar architecture which was common to the country. 

:e woro some great stono doors, 10 or 12 feet high, which turned on their 
sockets with tho greatest ease. They were of immense weight, and were 
hung on the ball-and-socket principle, great solid atones Doing used as 
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lintels at the top and bottom. With regard to their extreme antiquity, 
there was reason to doubt it; but the doors themselves, aud the materials 
out of which they were made, might bo of very great antiquity. He bail 
also great reason to doubt the antiquity of many of the houses at present 
standing. Thoy were all of the same kind, one as like another as possible. 
As the ruins around the placo were of Roman origin, ho thought that tho 
doois wore not of greater antiquity. Tho last purpose to which they had been 
applied was a mosque; and in tho mosquo you could traco signs of a Roman 
temple; and in tho material itself you could trace signs of a still older build- . 
ing. At one spot thero was a spccimou of Cyclopean architecture, consisting 
of largo rough stonoa, put together with mortar: that was the only specimen 
thoy saw which seemed to lx> antc-Roman. . „ . 

Tho particular part which tho Chairman had referred to as being untravclled 
before was that which is nrrivod at immediately after crossing tho Jordan. Ho 
understood that Lonl Lindsay traveled tho country noar thoro and ho bo- 
llovcd Dr. Boko had come across tlmt routo, but ho thought that tho particular 
part whoro ho and his party oxjicrionccd tho hospitality of tho Arab Sheikh, had 
nevor boon visitod by Buronoans boforo, at least thoro was no publio mention 
of it. As to tho identification of oitics with names iu tho Old Testament, ho 
was not prepared to say how far that could bo established. No doubt thoro 
woro many villages which might bo identified rather by resemblance of names 
than anything olso, and at best tho idontity must bo more or loss fandfuL 
Tho triboa wore said to bo most unruly nud most lawless, and travellers had 
boon deterred from crossing tbo country in consequence of tho character whioh 
thoy possessed. Tho natives would try to got out of tmvollora all that thov 
could by legal means, aud if thoy failed in that they would ondoavour to rob 
thorn: but to those acquainted with tho language thoro was ovory facility 
afforded for going into that part of tho country Tf they wore so disnosod. 

Mb. Ovim. Gbaiiam said thoro was onlyono i>olnt which ho wiahod to bring 
before tho mooting,-that that portion of Mr. baton's track through E -Lojah 
whioh ooincidcd with tho old Roman road was now to Europeans. Burckhardt, 
Dr. Wotatoin, and himsolf, had oxnuilnod tho ruins further to the west; tho 
substructures, and in many casos tlio buildinga, of which, although subse¬ 
quently ombullishod by Roman chisels, are undoubtedly of moro ancient work¬ 
manship. Tbo probablo foot that tho houses and otlior structures along tho lino 
of tho Roman road rose up in couscquonoo of its oxistonoo, would sufficient y 
account for tho remark made by Mr. Eaton with reforonco to the combatively 
rocout origin of tho remains, which ho saw. Had timo porroittod, ho (Mr. 
Graham) should liavo wished to say much moro on tho subjoct of the Paper 
which had just boon road to them; but, considering tho lateness of tho hour, 
ho foil himsolf bound to concludo by oalling tho attontlou of the mooting 
ouco more to tho ohief point in Mr. Eaton’s journoy—tho tracing of tho Roman 
road. 

Tho mooting was thon adjourned to 11th Jan., 1864. 


Fourth Meeting, Monday Evening, January 11, 1864. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., President, in tho Chair. 

Et.KCTiONS.— The Rev. William Byrnes ; David Chambers, Esq.; John 
Conder, Esq,; Angus A. CroU, Esq.; John Ferguson, Esq. ; Lieut. Francis 
Fitzpatrick; Mons. C. T. Fortuni ; Capt. William John Foster; Charles 
Orierson, Esq.; Benjamin Hardwick, Esq.; John Harvey, Esq.; Robert 
Henderson, Esq .; William Gunston HoveU, Esq.; Capt. George F. Lamert; 
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.Francis Richardson, Esq .; E. J. Roulh, Esq.; Grenville Ryder, Esq.; 
Mutu Coomaroo Sioamy ; Richard D. Wade, Esq. 

Accessions to Library. —‘Marvols of Friar Jordan ns,’ by Colonel 
Henry Yule, C.B., f.r.o.s., presented by the Hakluyt Society. 
‘ Buddhism in Tibet,’ by Dr. Sclilagintwoit. ‘ Results of a Sciontifio 
Mission to India and High Asia, undertaken botwcon tho years 
1855-58,’ by Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert do Sohlagintwoit; 
Vol. iii. * Wanderings in West Africa,’ by a F.R.O.S. ‘ A Troatiso 
on the Chronology of Siriadio Monumonts,’ by Hokokyan Boy, c.R. 
‘Journal of the Discovery of the Source of tho Nile,’ by Capt J. H. 
Speke, f.r.o.s. ‘ Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountain,’ by Capt. 
R. F. Burton, f.r.o.s. 4 Continuations of Transactions of various 
Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to Map-room from Dec. 14th to Dec. 23rd.—South 
Polar Chart, by A. Petormann. Railway Map of proposed Metro¬ 
politan and Suburban lines (1864), by E. Stanford. Continuation 
of tho Trigonometrical Survey of India, on 13 sheets. Part 3 of 
Sohlngintweit’s Atlas. 

The first Popor road was— 

1. On the Non-Auriferous Character of the Rocks of West Australia. By 
E. 0. IIarorf.aves. From a Despatch of His Excolloncy Sue 
Georob Bower, Govornor of Queensland, to His Graoo tho Duke 
of Newcastle, and communicatod by the Colonial Offico. 

Mr. Hargreaves, who first praotically opened out tho gold-mines 
of Australia, having boon sent to oxamino West Australia, with tho 
view of dotormining if, as hod boon loosely assorted, it would prove 
to bo auriferous, has, after various excursions into tho interior, 
roported, that although rich in iron and copper ores, its rooks, so 
different from those of .New South Wales and Victoria, ronder it 
essontially a non-auriforous rogion. Relying upon tho absence of 
those rooks, which Sir Rodoriok Murchison (to whom ho refers) had 
oited as tho only truo matrices of gold in veinstones, ho shows that 
the statement that that geologist had over suggested that West 
Australia would bo found to bo a gold-producing country, was 
entirely unfounded. Mr. Hargreaves had sont home numerous 
specimens of tho rocks. 

The President, in expressing tho customary vote of thanks to the author of 
the Paper, said Mr. Hargreaves was the first practical explorer of tho gold-mines 
of Australia. He had been sent out by Government to see if Western Australia 
would prove auriferous. He had stated what was certainly a fact, that he (the 
President) never had die remotest idea of suggesting that Western Australia 
would prove auriferous; on the contrary, he knew very well from what bad 
been previously said of the structure of these rocks, and from the fossils and 
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•oWc remains which had been brought before them by Mr. Frank Gregory, 
whThad explored the country, that thcro w« none o f ttc^MCicnt slat^^ 
iu the regions examined, with quartz veins m them, in^whioh gdd oould bo » 
covered. He had great pleasure in informing them that Mr. belwyn the goo 
logical surveyor of the rich auriferous colony of Victoria, was preflent, a gratlo- 
nmn who had contributed more to the real advancement ofteeu pledge as 
to what was probably to be contained in a gold colony than any other 
individual • and he, therefore, hoped that Mr. Selwyn would stAto what ho 
£2 ?*Tthe p rob&mty or improbability of gold being found in Western • 

A Mr^SxLWYW said on his way up to Victoria ho was ^ 

davfl. whon ho took tho opportunity of seeing as much of the surrounding 
oouutry ns ho could. Ho quite agreed with Mr Hargreaves that there.were 
no indications them of auriferous country, unless wo tw J < ^ rUim ,P a ' t ° 
,-ocks as being occasionally indicators of tho preaenoo of tho oro. Hitherto 
it had not been gonemlly supposed that granitic rocks alono woro indi¬ 
cations of auriferous country. Tho rocks about Albany^wcm entirely 


fSt-: *nd conglomerates, and a white rock 
which h?r. Hargreaves referred to as chalky rook, consisting of silicate of 
alumina with quarts grains in it. Ho nevor found fossils in those rocks, but 
he had found rocks, similar in position and structure, in Victoria, resting some¬ 
times on granite, sometimes on Silurian, and sometimes on thouppor pahtozoio. 
All tho specimens brought homo by Mr. Harnroavos wero entircly F«jitio and 
tertiarv rocks, with a few spooimens of homblondio rocks, which that gonUo- 
^ .Joke of'as intersecting the granite. With regard ^-unferou. cha- 
racter of these rocks, them was no doubt that those tertiary rooks, or tho 
representatives of thoso tertiary rocks in Victoria, worn the rioheat gold-bearing 
rocks. But thou they had boon dcrivod from tho slaty Silurian rocks, whereas 
iiTWestern Australia they hod boon dorivod almost entirely from tho gran tic 
rocks. Thomforo ho thought Mr. Hargreaves was right in his conclusion that 
in that distriot auriferous tracts worn not likoly to bo found. Qoma of tho 
ipocimons, in which Mr. Hargreaves found indications of copper, ho thought 
worn analogous to rocka of central South Australia, from Mount Serio to 
Mount Bomarkablo, in which tho groat ooppor-mincs 

Ho thought, howovor, wo ought hardly to tako an examination of the coast¬ 
line as a proof that tho wholo of Wostern Australia was not auriferous, because 
if wo looked at tho enormous cxnanso of Western Australia, it would ho won 
that Mr. Hargreaves had traversed it but to a very limitedI extent; irnd it was 
not improbable that then might be regions in 

re-appear. If tho coast-lino of tho provinoo of Victoria, for example, woro 
select?? for examination, districts might bo found fifty miles from ths coast 
whom there would bo no auriferous doposits. . h , 

The Presjdbnt obsorvod that other travellors had penctiatod a considorablo 
distance into tho interior of Western Australia, and they had found little else 

h'MKinwYN added ho bad travelled over tho wholo of the settled districts of 
South Australia, from Capo Jervis to Mount Serle, and there woro one or two 
districts whero ho thought it possible that the rocks 'were IStiunan, ^ that 
sold might be found. But those rocks wore only of limited extent. tbo great 
mass of the rooks woro of a newer formation—Devonian, or something even 
newer than that. There was a large quantity of quart®, but the quarts did 
not appear to be auriforous. Tho characteristic of tho South Australian rocks 
was copper, which was rarely found in the rocks in Victors, associated with 
B0 ld. Respecting the occurrence of gold in granite, ho might mentic® teat he 
Ead reoeived a letter from one of his colleagues in Australia, stating teat a new 
locality in Victoria had been discovered, at Wood s Point, in which tho quartz 
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reefs were taming out extraordinarily rich, far surpassing anything hitherto 
known. The Surveyor-General stated that the reefs were in granite and did 
not continuo into the adjacent schistose rocks, and were horizontal, Tho dis¬ 
covery was made by eight miners, who in eighteen months had realized between 
forty and fifty thousand pounds each. 

Mr. Crawfubd asked if indications of tin had been found in Western 
Australia. 

Mr. Ssr.wYN replied, ho had not seen any. Before ho left, tho Wcstom 
Australian Government forwarded him somo specimens of grauito with mineral 
in it, which he found to bo sulphide of molybdenum. 

Majoh Sankohd took exception to tho conclusions of Mr. Hargreaves, and 
was about to enter into tho question at somo length, wlion tho l’rcsidont 
beggod him to postiioue tho discussion to a futuro occasion, in consideration of 
tho importance attached to tho next Paper whioh had to bo road, “On tho 
Glaciore of tho Mustakh llango,” and Btatod that an early opportunity would 
bo afforded for considering tho points mooted os to tho capabilities of WcBt 
Australia. 


Tho seoond Papor road was— 

2. The Glaciers of the Mustakh Range {Trans-Indus). By Captain 
E. H. Godwin-Austen, Assistant on tho Groat Trigonometrical 
Survoy of India. 

8tartino from Iskardo Oth August, 1800, tho survoy of this region 
may bo oonsidorod as divided into two grand divisions, soparutod 
by a lino drawn through Iskardo, Shigar, and a point on tho groat 
rango of the Kuon-Lun, about 40 milos wost of tho Mustakh Pass, 
loading into Littlo Bucharia. This Mustakh Pass is a nowly-dis- 
oovored pass, dosoribod os being capable of being so far improved 
as to be praoticablo for ponies, though tho height is 18,400 foot. 
It is separated to tho oastward from tho renowned Karo-Korum 
Pass by the magnifioont rango running oastward from tho Kara- 
Korum Poak, as yot unnamod, tho socond highoBt poak in tho 
Eimalnyahs or tho world, whioh rises about north-west to an 
olovation of 28,266 foot Its approximate position is 36° 63' n., 
76° 85' e.,* that of Mustakh being 35° 49' n., 76° 14' a. 

Tho first portion of tho survoy lay up tho Hushi Valley, a tribu¬ 
tary of tho Nubra, which name tho author applies to tlio wholo 
length of tho North fork of tho Indus (in liou of its oustomary desig¬ 
nation of Shah-Yok), instoad Of confining it as hitherto to tho 
tributary branch of that name which falls in a little abovo the junc¬ 
tion of the Hushi Valley. At the head of the valley he encoun¬ 
tered throe glaciers, the easternmost of which he traced into the 
recesses of tho immense mass of the Masherbrum (35° 38'n., 76° 20’ 
a.), 25,600 feet high. After surveying these in regular order, he 

• The portions assigned in this abstract are only approximative as derived 
from the Map.-^Eo. 
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•returned to the junction of the JTushi with the Nubra, and thence 
westward 24 miles down the rivor to Kapaloo, 35° 10' N., 76® 24' b., 
which is itself about the same distance above Iskardo, whither ho 
returned after twenty three days’ arduous labour, and which was the 
headquarters of the survoy. . . 

Captain Godwin-Austen next proceeded to determine a position 
for the triangulations to tho south of Iskardo, the panorama from • 
which, embracing nearly the whole oxtent of the peaks from 
Mashorbrum westward, was magnificont. 

That season being finished, it was necessary to poBtpono any 
furthov survoy till 7th July, 1801, whon a survey was made to tho 
south-west of Iskardo as fur os tho Pass of Borijoo. Thonco ho 
roturnod to hoad-quortors, and at onco started for tho villago of 
Kuardo, having now complotod tho examination of tho vory romark- 
nblo basin of Iskardo, which bears ovidont trucos of having boon 
onco an immense lako. Horo tho weathor proved unpropitious, as 
it was throughout tho season, but with occasional bursts of dear 
weathor, whon the view* from tho poak ovor Kuardo from south 
round to north-oasb-from tho mountains bounding tho table-land 
of Doosia over Kaahmoro round to tho great Kara-Korum Poak— 
woro grand beyond description. Shigar was finally reached 18th 

J On tho 28th ho procoodod to oxploro tho Valley of tho Bialdoh, 
whioh, rising in tho distant glaoiors of Punmnh and tho ridge 
bounding tho groat Baltoro glacior on tho wost, receives largo 
numbers of glacial tributaries (tho ico-cold water of which had fre¬ 
quently to bo fordod), and flows westward to a point whoro it 
receives tho Basha, a similar glacior stream from tho north, when 
tho united streams flow in a s.s.e. dirootion, and take tho namo of 
the Shigar. Not long after sotting foot in the valley, tho party, 
while at camp, woro noorly being swopt away by the bursting of a 
glacier-lake, which rolled along huge blocks of rock and torrents of 
blaok mud,—a phenomenon whioh is oalled by tho natives “ ShwJl, 
and is of by no means infrequent occurrence, corresponding, in fact, 
to what is known to Alpine travellers as a dfbacle. 

After exploring tho Pass beneath the peak of Mango Guror, Captain 
Godwin-Austen held eastward to the little haralot of Askoleh,whoro 
the Bialdoh is crossed by a rope-bridge of 270 feet span, vory safe, 
but very lax, and proportionately difficult. Thence over tho glacier of 
Biafo, whenoe ho held northward to tho station known as Isok, 35° 47 
n., 76° 2' e., the very centre of a ganglion of glaoiors, streaming 
down from the west flank of the Masherbrum. In the very heart of 
this bleak region they encountered four Balti emigrants, returning 
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from Yarkand to pay a visit to tho.ir nativo vales, who gavo a grim- 
account of thoir sufferings crossing tho Kuen-Lun. 

Arrived at a point where four glaciers meet, ho prosecuted his 
search up that to tho north-west, known as Nobundi-Sobundi; 
roturning from which, aftor a constant succession of asconts, including 
frequent bivouacs at great elevations, or on tho ico, ho roachcd tho 
- Mustakh Pass, which ho ascendod to within 500 foot of tho top, when 
tho weather oompollod him to return. From this point ho rotraccd 
his steps by tho opposite sido of the glaoiers previously explored, to 
tho junotion of tho Bialdoh with tiro Biafo, whioli is g thoJ outlot for 
tho molted snow and ioo contributed by the groat glacier of Biafo, 
extending north-woat 35 miloa at a strotch to the ridge bounding tho 
valloy of Nagayr. There is also another glaoior-focdor from tho 
n.n.b., whioh was Hint oxaminod; ovor which, immediately below 
tlxe Mashorbrum—which though unscon, owing to olouds, towered 
immediately overhead—lay tho old Pass to Yarkand, discontinued on 
aooount of tho groat inoroaso of late years of snow and ico, and tho 
abandonment of which lod to tho Mustakh Pass being mado uso of. 
Examplos of such changos within tho memory of living mon are 
quite oommon, and tho Paper instancod two or three such. 

Still ponotrating Into tho heart of tho glaoior, tho author bogan 
to look out for tho groat Kara-ICorum Peak already mentioned, and 
not Booing it, bogan to foar that it lay beyond tiro watorshod dividing 
tho Uppor Indus from Thibot. But a sudden turn, at ono part of 
his route, revealed tho giant poak towering in all its glory, an 
almost perfeot oono, rising 14,000 foot above tho point of view, 
and almost exactly on the lino of demarcation. Tho weathor now 
ohangod onoo more, and bocamo so bad that it was irapossiblo to 
push up tho Biafo glacier as intended, and so pass ovor into 
Nagayr, whonoo he proposod to return by tho pass of Nushik, 36° 13' 
N., 75° 13' e. Accordingly tho party dosoendod tho Bialdoh, passing 
the Holy Rook of Shondsoo Ptr, over tho village of Basso, and so 
Toachod Tandoro on tho Shigar. 

From this point preparations were mode for a short oxploration 
of the other ohiof stream of those regions, tho Basha. Leaving 
Tandoro 29th August, Chutrum was reached on too second day, 
whence tho road (tho travelling on which is excellent) lies up a 
singularly pioturesque valloy, that of the Basha, running first north, 
then west, as far as Arindoh (35° 52' n., 75° 23’ e.). At Boko, about 
halfway up the valley, a magnificent view was obtained over tho 
great glacier feeding tho river, and to the Haramosh Mountains, 
(35° 50' n., 74° 57’ e.) to the west Aftor a ten days’ excursion on 
the glacier, on which their night’s bivouac was made, the exploring 
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party passod up the Korb Loombah (Loombah means ravine in 
Thibetan; La, a pass; and Ganso, a glacier), whoro were nu¬ 
merous traces of bears, though none were 6eon. Beyond this the 
Ker6 glacier, which had now been reached, split into two; following 
up tho main branoh of which, two “ kennels ” for the use of travel¬ 
lers were passed, and the pass of Nushik camo into view, an ice-bed 
gently sloping upwards between perpendicular oliffs to an elevation* 
of 19,000 feoh This glacier extends unbroken down the other side 
as far as Hispor in Nagayr, 30° 9’ h., 75° 6' e. This finished tho 
north watershed of tho Basha branch of tho Shigar. Returning, 
inoffeotual attempts wore made to push to tho westward, and ulti¬ 
mately tho party returned to Arindoh, having oomplotcd an accurato 
survey of tho wholo Uppor Shigar, tho most striking fonturos of 
which aro tho groat glacior of Biafo, and tho over prosont proof that 
tho glaoiors aro overywhoro and rapidly encroaching on tho soil 
fitted for agrioulture; so that, in somo placos, land which formerly 
yielded two orops can now only boar ono, owing to the altered torn* 
peraturo. 

From Arindoh, tho expedition now made for tho Tormik, ovor 
tho Ganto La (Pass), and rcaohcd IIQrimOL whonoo the upper 
portion of tho valley was survoyed, in whioh Shot spring (104° F.) 
was found. Captain (lodwin-Auston now dosoonded to tho conflu¬ 
ence of the Tormik with the Indus, which was orossod by tho rope- 
bridgo of Mondi, 36° 85' n., 75° 16’ k., whence ho proceeded up 
tho rivor to Iskavdo, passing on tho way a terrific pass out along 
tho foco of a procipioo ovorbauging tho rivor, hundreds of foot below. 
At Shigar-Thang, 86° 18' V., 76° 23' K., tho survoyor turned soutli- 
wost to tho Alumpi Pass, on which numorous skolotons wore found, 
attesting tho fute of a largo party lost in tho enow somo years 
boforo. From this point, the season boing brokon and the survey 
ondod, they pushed on into Cashmoro. 

Tho President, aftor expressing tho thanks of tho Society to Captain Godwin- 
Austen. said ho was delighted that this oommunioation should have oomo from 
tho sou of a man who had done more than any Englishman he knew to connect 
physical geography with ancient geological phenomena—Mr. Godwin-Austcn; 
and os that gentleman was present, ho congratulated him upon having n »n to 

e uco snon a Pajwr. They wore fortunate in having a gentleman present who 
carefully explored those high regions,—that distinguished geologist and 
naturalist, Dr. Falconer, who was so long at the head of tho Botanical Gardens of 
Calcutta. They would be delighted to hoar from him a confirmation of the Paper. 
The great value of the Paper was that Captain Godwin-Austen, m one of the 
Trignomotrical Survey of India, had actually fixed the delimitation of these 
physical features in geography. The Paiier might have been read before the 
Geological Society; and he would only call attention to one fact contained in it, 
that all the glaciers which tho Alpine Club were in the habit of ascending were 
mere pigmies in comparison with these glaciers of tho Himalayahs. The very 
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tributaries to these glaciers were eight or ten miles long, while the great glacier • 
of Mustakh, to which their attention bad been called, was thirty-six miles 
long in the part of it which was surveyed. 

Db. Falconer, after describing the progress of the Trigonometrical Survey 
in India, next drew attention to the glacier system of the Himalayahs. All 
tire beat observers—Dr. Thomson, Jacqucraont, and others—had been of 
opinion that there was but one great system of mountains. There was no 
such thiug ns any break of mountAin-range, or any distinct mountain-chains. 

• There wore groat rivers whioh cut them acrcas, rivers liko the Indus, tho 
Sutlej, and somo feeders of tho Ganges; but, regarded in ono grand as)>cct, 
they constituted a scries or mass of mountains with ravines and valloys inter¬ 
vening. Viewed, then, in this light, there wore two great ranges which 
culminatod to especially groat altitudes, and which bounded tho Indus river 
to the south and tho north; and this being ono of tho points whoro tho 
Himalayan chain attained its greatest elevation, there the gUcial phenomena 
wore dovoloped in most grandeur and upon tho loftiest scalo. Tho paper 
refevrod to that part of tho range which bouudod tho valloy of tho Indus upon 
the north, tho Kara-Korum or Mooz-tagh or tho “ Ioy Range of mountains," and 
tho other great series of thorn woro tho mountains which bounded tho Indus 
upon tho south. Although tho glaciers upon tho Sliigar valloy and in tho 
valloy of Bioldoh, which ho himself had visited in 1838, woro of such surpass¬ 
ing grandeur and importance, ns hod boon mentioned by Sir Roderick Mur¬ 
chison, it was but fair to other observers to say that upon tho northorn sido 
there were glaciers which, so far as description wont, wero equally grand, if 
not grander. Those to whioh he should especially rofor woro tho glaciore at 
tho head of tho Zanscar rivor, tho sublimo features of whioh had been so 
woll dcscribod by Dr. Thomson. Mr. J. Arrowemith, from his labours on tho 
maps of Hugo!. Thomson, and othor explorers, was woll aoouaintod with 
tho mounUtin-ridgo to which ho roforred and the glaciors which aroso from 
it. Thors was tiro river callod tho Chonab, and a mountain-rango which 
stretched aoross between tho Indus and the Chonab. Tho pass of tho divid¬ 
ing ridgo at this point was 18.000 foot above tho lovol of tho sea; and upon 
either sido, but more especially upon the north, at tho heads of the Zanscar 
rivor, woro somo of tho grandest glacier phouomcna whioh woro to bo aeon in 
any part of tho world. Tboro woro glaciers extending from a vory great dis¬ 
tance, which attained onormous width—confluont into a sea of ico—and which, 
until tho description that had been given by Captain Godwin-Auston, had 
boon uurivallod by any glacial phenomena with which they woro acquainted, 

a tho glacial formations in tho Arotio regions, suoh ns tho Humboldt 
in Smith’s Sound, described by Dr. Kano. 

With regard to tho glaciers upon tho north, tho Indus ran through a long 
depressed valloy westward, receiving from tho north threo groat branches; tho 
first branch, called Sliayuk, from tho Kara-Korum, next tho Mu bra rivor, 
and also the Sliigar, whioh was tho especial object of Captain Godwin-Austcn’s 
communication. Now, tho Shigar valloy was tho third of importance of all 
the affluents of tho Indus, and was bounded by mountains of a great elevation. 
Somo of them which had been measured by Major Montgomery attained a 

S great elovation; one a height of 28,000 feet abovo the level of the sea. 

naturally entailed a prodigious amount of condensation of.tho moisturo 
of the atmosphere, and lea to a very heavy fall of snow, the result of whioh 
was seen in these glacial phenomena. Twenty-sovcn years ago he bad been 
up to Arindoh, the extreme termination of the western or Basha branch, 
and from that point by a dtftour he got across upon tho other valley by the 
Scora-lh Pass to the glacier of tho Bialdoh river, where he saw all the pheno¬ 
mena which had been described by Captain Godwiu-Austeu. 

Having premised this much with regard to special details, there wero ono 
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•or two points which he was desirous to bring before them. One was, What 
were the peculiar characteristics of the Himalayahs, as well as of all tropical 
mountains, as oomparod with our European mountain-chains? There was 
one characteristic of the Himalayan chain so remarkable that he should take the 
liberty of explaining it at some length. He presumed that most of his 
audience had visited eithor the northern or southern sido of the Aina; and 
thoso who had been in tho plains of Italy, along tho valley of the Po, were 
well acquainted with the numerous lakes which jutted out from the Alps into_ 
the plain of Italy. Commencing on the west they had got the Lago d' Orta, 
the Logo Maggiorc, tho Lago Lugano, the Lago di Como, the Lago d’ Iseo, and 
the Lago di Garda; in fact, wherever a great valley projected itself from the 
chain of tho Alps at right angles to tho strike of tho chain, tliero they had 
with a single exception uniformly a gnat lako. Regarding these lakes in a 
general way, without reference to detailed phenomena, they found one thing 
which was constant about thorn—“ they were invariably narrow, and somo 
forty or fifty miles long, as notably in tho cuso of Mnggioro, Como, and 
Garda." The noxt romarkablo thing about them was that they invariably 
radiated out at right angles to tho atriko of tho great chain of tho Alps. 
Tho Alpe mado a curvo from tho Pcnnino round to tho Rhtttian Alps. They 
would also observe that thoso lakes were sovorally fed bv a considerable river 
which proceeded from a high ridgo of tho chain, and which was thrown 
forward into tho plains of the valley of tho Po. 

If they would oonsklor tho Himalayahs, or any tropical range of moun¬ 
tains whatever, in a similar way, they would find that thoso lake-phenomena 
were invariably wanting. Groat rivors liko tho Indus, tho Chonab, tho Sutlej, 
and tho Ganges, which passed through the Himalaya^ Mountains and de¬ 
bouched into tire plains of India, had got valleys of infinitely groator importance 
than tho valloys eithor to tho north or south of the Alps; but they wore never 
conncotod with a lako. 

Tho question then arose, What was tho physical reason of thin great different 
between tho tropical mountains and thoso of tempomto Europe ? Nearly thirty 
years ago, ho was for ton or twolvo years rambling about tho Himalayahs 
along a stretch of 800 miles, and ho used to open a man boforo him, and try to 
make out tho comparative features of European und Eastern mountains. Ho 
looked to tho numerous lakes to tire north and south of tho Alpe; and ho 
would put tho map of India alongside, where tho somo kind of rivors wore 
debouching into the plains, but whore there was an utter absenoe of lakes 
in connoxion with them; and ho used to puzzle himself in trying to discover 
a physical explanation of this difference. Ho was perfectly satisfied there 
must bo somo seoondary conditions which wore not oommon to the two, and 
ho determined that, on his return to Europe, ho should moko them tho subject 
of special research; for at that time tho glaoial investigations of Charpentior 
and Agazir in the Alps were unknown to a solitary wanderer in tho Hima- 
layahs. That intention he had carried out, by repeated visits to tho Italian 
valloys of tho Alps. There was the samo kind of elevation above tho level of 
tho sea, the samo kind of valleys, tho same kind of fissures intersecting tho 
great ridges,—What thon was the explanation ? This he would endeavour to 
indicate. About two years ago, as his friend Sir Roderick Murchison was 
aware, a Paper was brought before the Geological Society of London, by Professor 
Ramsay, which excited a great deal of attention, and gave rise to a very animated 
discussion. The theory of the Paper was that, as a rule, lakes in all the 
temperate and cold regions of tho world were the product of glacinl excavation j 
that is to say, that wherever a glacier descended from a high ridge of moun¬ 
tains into a plain, it ploughed its way down into the solid rooks and carved 
out a great lake. This was the theory or rather hypothesis which Professor 
Ramsay put forward, to explain the lakes which were so abundant in the 
tjYDL. VIII. E 
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valleys of the Alps.- A similar speculation, hut greatly more restricted, had- 
been advanced by Martillot a short time before. Ho limited the action of the 
glacier to scouring out the silt of the filled up lake-basins, the origin of which 
he attributed to antecedent fissures tho result of upheavement. An applica¬ 
tion of this theory was mado to tho different physical phenomena which were 
connected with tho caso; aud it occurred to himself aud many others (and ho 
believed Sir Hoderick hod an opinion in common with himself), that it was 
.not adequate to explain the phenomena ; and on the occasion when it was pro¬ 
duced, ho mot it with tho meet lively opposition in connection with his own 
experience in tho Himalayan Mountains. Tho opposition which ho gave to it 
was upon these grounds. Many of them would romombor that tho lakes 
Maggioro and Como wereupon tho odgo of the plains of Italv; that tho glaciers 
—say that of tho Ticino, which camo down into the Lago Maggioro—dosoonded 
along a stoop incliuo, and wore at last dollvored into that lake, which was about 
60 miles loug, and only 8 or 9 miles wido at its widest point. Its prolongation 
noarcst to tho Mediterranean attalnod a depth of about 2600 feet below tho 
lovel of tho sea. Where tho river escaped out of the lake it was not moro 
than about COO foot abovo tho lovel of tho sea. It was a remarkable point in 
tho enso that this glacier, by tho hypothesis, should havo ploughed its way 
down, and actually divod into tho bowels of tho earth 2000 foot below tho 
lovel of tho Mediterranean, and then should have again riscu up along au 
inclino at a rate of about 180 feet per milo. 

Without going into all tho objections, ho might stato ho bohoved the prin¬ 
cipal ono wns, that tho mechanical difficulties in tho caso wore entirely loft out 
of sight by tho supporters of that theory; and ou that occasion, after very long 
Btudy of tho subject, ho ondeavoured to bring forward what occurred to lnm as 
tho truo explanation of tho difference between tho Himalayan Mountains and 
tho Alps. Tho dlfforonco ho behoved to consist in this: that after tho last 
upheaval of tho Alps, great fissures, or basins of lakos, wore loft thoro, 
with rivers running into them, in tho mannor in whioh tho lthono ruus into 
tho lako of Genova, bringing down vast quantities of silt, which, if you givo 
a sufficient numbov of ages, would havo completely filled them up. But before 
this was accomplished, what is oallod tho glacial period set in; that is to say, 
there was an enormous projection of ioo and snow, bolow tho limit that 
thoy now saw it In tho Alps, out into tho plains, both to tho north and south 
Of that chain; and, ns tho snow and ico camo down, they filled up thoso lakes 
aud formed a bridgo, upon which tho moraino material was carried over, thoro 
being a certain measure of Incline from the summit of tho Alps down to tho 
plains of Italy. When onco the basins were flllod with ico to tho depth of 2600 
feet, thoy made, m it were, a slido or incline, upon which all tho solid material 
could bo tmnsijortod; and that being carried forward by the vis motneo of tho 
mass, formod tho largo moraino which wo saw at Lako Maggioro, that of tho 
Brianzo, and also tho moraino which bounded Lake Garda, whore tho battlo of 

K ferino was fought. This wns tho secondary condition that occurred in 
ope. Precisely tho same primary conditions occurred in tho great valleys 
Of the Himalayahs, but without the same glacial phenomena. Theso moun¬ 
tains were thrown up above tho level of the sea, and vast ncrpondicular fissures 
left forming what constituted at that time tho basins of lakes. But in those 
tropical regions the ico never descended from tho highest summits down into 
tho plains of India; and instead of being filled up by snow, whioh afterwards 
melted’ itito wntor, these lake-basins wore gradually silted up by enormous 
bowlders and alluvium of every kind, whioh were transported down from tho 
Himalayan Mountfiins in prodigious quantities by tho torrential aotion of the 
periodical rains. The difference in tho two cases was, that whereas the ice 
filled up the lake-basins in the Alps, constituting, as it were, tho con¬ 
servative means by which those lakes were saved from being silted up by 
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alluvial and other matters; in tbo Himalayan Mountains this conservative 
action did not take place, and the lake-basina remaining open got filled 
up in the manner which they had been told. If they would look at the 
map of tho Himalayahs, one of the most remarkable things they would 
observe on tho southern sido of the chain, was, that there were no great lakes 
whatever—not one that would compare with Lake Lugano, or with any of tho 
second or thinl rote lakes in the Alp*. But if they crossed to tho northern 
side of tho chain, whore the temperature was much colder during the winter, 
there they would find great lakes. The cold produced the same ronservativo* 
action on tho northern side of tho Hiraalayahs, in preventing tho lakes being 
filled up, which it did in tho Alps by restricting tho silting action. 

This was tho main fact to call to tho attention of tho Society, with rofcrcnco 
to tho groat diflbrcnco botwoen tho Himalayan and othor tropical ranges of 
mountains and thoso iu Europe. Tho uoxt point waa ono of somo interest and 
importance. There was a material well known in commoroo and arts, called 
borax, now largoly cmployod iu coramio products. It used only to be got from 
India as an oxiort from Thibet, and it was invariably found in oonncction 
with hot springs. Within the last twenty years, a roroarkablo change had 
takon place. Tho late Count Lardarollo, an original-minded and eminently 
philanthropic Frenchman, of Leghorn, awaro of the presence of borncic acid 
In tho jets of steam which aro omittod from the surfnoo of tho brolcon soil in 
tho ravines of Mouto Ccrboli, on tho margin of tho Mnromma of tho Voltorro 
in Tuscany, bit upon tho happy idea of utilising tho natural heat in Uou of 
fuel to effect tho process of evaporation. Extemporised tanks fed by nils of 
cold water wore cmployod to intoroopt tho jots of steam until tho fluid got 
charged with boracio acid; while other jots of steam, tapped from tho soil, 
wero lod off in pipes and distributed under tho evaporatmg-pans. An 
unbounded supply of boraoic acid was tho result As a conwquoaoc, tho 
borax of Thibet foil in valuo from 371. or 40 1 a ton to nearly half that prioo, 
until at length borax was oxnorted IVom Eugland at tho rate of 10*. per ton 
to displnco tho natlvo artiolo from tho bazaars of India. In llnbot tho minoral 
occurs in tho form of biborate of soda, that alkali in many places oboundingin 
tho soil: whilo in Italy tho boso is yielded in tho fqrm of boracio acid. In 
both cases tho appearance of tho boso was coincident with a region of hot 
springs, wbioh ocourrod at great olovations in tho Himnlnyalis, and for tho best 
account of their connection with borax ho could refer to Dr. Ihomsons 
4 Travels in Thibet’ , , 

Connected with tho Himalayahs, there was also a physical and vital t>ho- 
nomcnon of still greater importance Henry Colobrook, tho first who, along 

• ' l from 
abovo 

iu> _ 1 1 if i i ___ ___ . ^ _ .obfraw 

into India, to which tho natives attributed a supornatural origin, and called 
them "lightning or thunder bones.” At tho present time, during eight 
months of tho year, the diroato differed iu no important respect from that of 
tho Arctic circle, and in the whole of the dlstriot there was not a single tree or 
shrub that grew larger than a little willow about nme mohes high, lko 
grasses which grew there were limited in number, and tho fodder, in the sliapo 
of dicotyledonous plants, was equally scarce. Yet notwithstanding this scanti¬ 
ness of vegetation, largo fossils wero found, of the rhinoceros, the horse, tbo 
buffalo, tho antolope, and of several carnivorous animals; tho group of fossil 
fauna as a whole involving tho condition that, at no very remote period of time, 
a plateau in tho Himalayan Mountains, now at an elevation exceeding threo 
miles abovo tho level of tho sea, whore we got tho climate of the Arctio 
‘regions, had then such a climate as enabled tho rhinoceros and several sub¬ 
tropical forms to exist. It would occupy too much time to explain the details 
of this complex phenomenon. Ho would briefly state that the Only rational 

e 2 
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solution which scionco could suggest was that, within a comparatively modem, 
period, a period closely trenching upon the time when man made his appear¬ 
ance upon the face of tho earth, the Himalayahs had been thrown up by on 
increment closely approaching 8000 or 10,000 feet. 

The Fusions said he was sure that every person present had been delighted 
with tho philosophical observations which had fallen from Dr. Falconer; and 
it would be very gratifying to him if so great a traveller and so eminent a 
naturalist would become a Fellow of tire Royal Geographical Society. 

' • Mr. Godwin-Austen, having been called upon by tho Chairman, said, since 
the Paper was written, his son had viaited other districts. Tho survey was 
now being carriod on from tbo Kara-Korum Pass into Thibet, and the work 
of lost year had been carriod round the Pongong lake. Tho district was tho 
most remarkablo of auy that ho had yet seen in the great Himalayan range. 
It was out of tho British dominions; and the survey was being carried 
out by the Govommcnt of India solely in tho interests of geographical 
science. This particular work was undertaken in consequence of tho rojiorts 
of travellers that there were to ho found in this district some of the largest 
glaciers in the world. In tho Report to the Indian Government* it was 
statod that tho survey was undertaken simply to verify that point, and it hod 
turnod out to bo tho case. Ho did not know whether all persons present 
had any conception of tho enormous dimensions of this Himalayan glacier 
system. It would enablo them to form somo idea of the magnitude of these 
glaciers if he stated that, assuming Hampstead and Hlghgato to bo high 
mountains, tho glaciers would extend ns far south ns Tunbridgo in one 
direction, and two-thirds of tho way to Cambridge in tho other. Or, if thoy 
wero to start from Keufohitel, they might cross tho Obcrland and Monte 
Rosa, down to Ivroa, and oven then they would bo within tho limits of this 
glaoier system of tho Himalayahs. 

Tho mooting was then adjourned to 26 th January. 


Fifth Meeting, January 26, 1864. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.o.d., President, in tho Chair. 

Presentations .—Lieut. A. G. Clark (late J. N.); Hugh Thurbum; 
and John Conder, Esqs. 

Elections.— Lord Richard Cavettdish; F. A. Eaton ; George Green; 
John Kempster ; Simon Keir ; Edward Macheson ; Rev. J. W. Tottenham ; 
Hugh Thurbum. 

Accessions to Library. —‘Explorations in tho Interior of tho 
Labrador Peninsula,’ by Professor H. Y. Hind, f.r.o.s. Con- . 
tinuation of Transactions (various), &o. 

Accessions to the Map-room since 23rd December, 1868.-— 
Philip’s Atlas, Part 18—the Consulting Index. Railway Map of 
London, by E. Stanford. Two Geological Maps of Grossherzogthum 
Hessen-Darmstadfc. Continuation of tho Admiralty Charts and 
Ordnance Maps. 


• By Major-General Sir A. 8. Waugh, at that time (1860) the Surveyor-Gene¬ 
ral of India. 
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. . Exhibitions. —Sketches taken on the Moisio River, Labrador, by 
Professor H. Y. Hind. Profile section of the bed of the Moisio. 
Selection of Indian Pipes, to illustrate the othnographic and philo¬ 
logical analogies of the various main races of the Red Man, and their 
respective subdivisions. 

Tho President then announced tho names of the gentlemen who had that 
day been selected by the Council for election as Honorary Corresponding- . 
Fellows, with a brief abstract of tho distinguished services to the cause of 
geographical science which had induced tho Council of tho Society to noruinato 
them. 

Names of distinguished Foreigners who bavo boon added by the 
Council to the list of Honorary Corresponding Members of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Barth, Dr. ITomrich (Borlin), Gold Medallist of tho Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Socioty, author of many publications on African goography. 
President of tho Borlin Goographioal Sooioty. Now engaged in tho 
issue of an elaborate treatise on tho languages of Northern Africa. 

Dufour, Goneral (Borne), Dircotor of tho Topographical Depart¬ 
ment of Switzerland. Tho faithful maps of that country, issued 
undor his supervision, have oarnod tho grateful acknowledgments of 
English travollors of widoly ditTorent vocations. 

Khanikoff, M. (Russia). Eminont as an Asiatic traveller and geo¬ 
grapher; author of a well-known work on Bokhara. 

Linant, Pasha (Alexandria). Tho oarlioat oxploror of tho White 
Nile, and otherwise distinguished as an Egyptian geographer. 

Petermann, Dr. Augustus (Gotha). Originator and editor of tho 
woll-known ' Mitthoilungon,’ in which onpaoity ho has contributed, 
more than any other person in Germany, to dissominato a wido 
knowledge of sound geography. 

Raimondy, Don Antonio (Lima). Author of a work on tho Ama¬ 
zonian provinces of Peru. Now engaged in exploring the unknown 
parts of that Republio. 

Scherzor, Dr. Karl, Ritter von (Vienna). Editor of the' Voyage Of 
tho Novara' Eminent as an Amerioan geographer and ethnologist 

Berbruggtr, M. M. (Algiers). Author of ‘ Alg6rio historiquo et 
monnmentaleeditor of the ‘ Revue Africaine,’ Algiers. 

Dana, Professor J. D. (New- Haven, Connecticut). Distinguished 
as a physical geographer and naturalist. Author of various Memoirs, 
including Essays on the Origin of tho Great Features of the Earth. 

Duveyrier, Henri (Paris). Known by his extensive travels in the 
Sahara, notices of whioh have appeared from time to time in the 
• Transactions of the French Geographical Society.’ 
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Faidherbe, le Colonel, Governor of the Senegal (West Africa).- 
Eminent for his successful encouragement of geographical enter¬ 
prise in the French Colony of the Senegal. 

Figaniere, Command. Jorg4 Cdsar (Foreign Office, Lisbon). Distin¬ 
guished for his researches into the ancient geographical records of the 
Portuguese empire. 

* Forchhammer, Professor (Kiel). Professor in the University of Kiel. 
Author of Memoirs on Scandinavian Geography and on Greece, and 
on the Troad. 

Leal, Jos6 da Silva Mondes (Minister of the Colonies, Lisbon). A 
statesman interested and actively engaged in the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa. 

Scheda, Herr von (Vienna). Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Military Geography. 

Tschudi, Herr von (Vienna). Traveller, naturalist, and writer on 
Pern. Author of a well-known work on Switzerland. 

Dechen, Baron Carl von der (Hanover). Explorer of Kilima-Njaro, 
in E. Africa; to which region he is preparing a now expedition, 
at great cost, and wholly at his own expense. 

Fremont., General (New York). Explorer in the Rocky Mountains^ 
and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Sooiety. 

The President then said that, before proceeding to the business of the even¬ 
ing, he felt it his duty to say a word or two upon the most distressing intelli¬ 
gence which had appeared in some of the papers regarding the fate of his very 
eminent, dear, and distinguished friend, Ur. Livingstone. If ho had felt per¬ 
suaded that Dr. Livingstone had lost his life,ho should have been incapacitated 
by his deep affection for him, from alluding to the subject at all. He had 
good hopes that ho had only been wounded, and that the Makololo who 
accompanied him had alone perished. In the ‘ South African Advertiser ’ thcro 
was a fetter from Dr. Livingstone in reference to his recall. Being still anxious, 
liko a good geographer, to do something more before he loft tne country, he 
determined to visit Lake Nyassa, and terminate his discoveries with respect to 
the sources of the great Shirrf river, upon which he had so long been employed. 
He started, it appeared, without any of his own countrymen, taking with him 
only five of the Makololo nation, people whom ho know to bo particularly 
attached to himself, and on whom ho could depend. Ho alluded to this in the 
letter which ho wrote to a friend at the Capo " I take Makololo with me, 
the only reliable fellows in the country; ” and, ho adds, “ If wo could have 
stopped the enormous slave-trade of Lake Nyassa, I would gladly have 6pont 
all ttie money I ever received.” These were the sentiments that this noble 
fellow expressed when about to start upon this expedition. With regard to the 
catastrophe itself, he gathered from a letter from Simon's Bay that the Ariel 
had brought intelligence that Dr. Livingstone had received some injury in the 
foot when landing on the shores of Lake Nyassa. He hoped this was really 
the extent of the disaster; for, though the Makololo, who were strangers and 
hated by the natives of that region, might havo been slain, Livingstone, who 
was beloved by all, was probably spared. 
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Tho first Papor read was— 

Narrative of an Exploring Expedition into the Interior of Western 
Australia, Eastward of the District of York, Commanded l)y Uksry 
M'axwelt. Lbfroy, Esq. (Superintendent of Convicts), from May 
to July, 1863. 

The object of tho expedition was to discover now districts suitable _ 
for sheep-farming, the outmost station at profiont being Smith’s, 
about three days’ journoy only cast of York. It was found that 
primeval granite was tho chiof formation for full 0° oast of York, 
occasionally fissured but nowlioro npheaved, oxcopt towards tho 
wostom faco of Darling Jtango. This is covorcd in certain spots by 
sedimentary rocks, nowhere moro than 100 foot in thicknoss. Tho 
gonoral ofibet of tho sconcry consequent upon tho (meridional) 
faoturo montionod abovo, is imposing, but thoir agricultural fertility 
is slight. From tho Avon oastwnrd to tho limit of the drainngo 
basin (118° 30'B.) tho country is flat, with abundance of wido shallow 
valloys. Leaving Smith’s Station tho country improves, tho grass 
being good, with a sprinkling of treos rosombling the mimosa, and 
a spooios of dwarf pine. Animal life is so scarce, that in 156 milos 
tho party only saw four kangaroos, throo omus, and no nativos; 
though thoy one day oamo upon a rocont track of a solitary indi¬ 
vidual. On tho nuraorous lakes passed, thoro wore noticed only four 
duoks, and noitlior cookatoos, turkoys, nor parrots. As thoy pro¬ 
ceeded inland thoy camo upon a chain of lakos bordorod by sampliiro 
plains, at prosont 10 foot abovo tho lovol of tho stream, but pro¬ 
bably less in tho rainy season. Boyond this a riso of 5 foot in tiro 
lako watore would probably inuudato a tract fivo miles wido. A 
caroful examination lod to tho conclusion that there had boon no 
ovorflow for many years, possibly for conturios, and that for sovcral 
wintors tho averago dopth of tho water had not roaohod 2 feot. 
Some fine cypresses wero visible horo. If grazod olosely by sheep, 
the young grass would bo of tho most nutritious quality, the depth 
of tho rich alluvial soil being 15 feet, as ovidenced by nuraorous 
natural surface-drains. Little or no wind was oxporionoed through¬ 
out. 

The President said tho Paper had been curtailed with reference to the geolo¬ 
gical phenomena of the region in question, which, as a geologist, he almost 
regretted. Tho idea of tho author seemed to be, that there was a maw of 
granite here, the nucleus, as it were, of the original formation of the globe, 
which had remained undisturbed for many ages. It was a phenomenon 
which ought to be discussed in the Geological Society. _ 1 he Paper was ono 
of merit, written by a gentleman who had passed a ponod of twenty years 
in the colony, and who had no doubt mode accurate observations upon the 
country. He had also brought forward clear proofs that there wore m this 
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region largo tracts of valuable alluvial land, which might be cultivated with 
great profit to the colony. 

General Lkfrot said, when his brother told us, with the experience of a 
settlor of more than twenty years in West Australia, that the region he had been 
the first to explore contained an extent of valuable agricultural and sheep-farming 
country unequalled in the colony, it opened up some good news to those who were 
well-disposed towards that unfortunate colony. His brother dwelt very strongly 
upon this joint, particularly upon the extraordinary richness of tho granite in 
. those felspars which were the clement of agricultural fertility, wherever they 
were found. There was also great interest in the view which he announced 
as to the possibility of our having in this portion of the Australian continent 
access to the primeval nucleus of our planet, tho primeval granite over which 
' there has never been any great depth of sedimentary deposit, which lias never 
been disturbed by fissures or disrupted by intensive rocks, and which is 
nearly in tho condition in which our globe would have been originally if it had 
been a granite sphere oooling gradually. Mr. Lofroy was deeply impressed 
with tho evidence presented in many directions of tho extreme antiquity of this 
region. Wo find in the vegetation of Australia the living representatives of the 
most ancient vegetation of the globe. It is the same with a portion of its 
animal kingdom, and also with its representatives of tho human race. For 
example, the only native Australians met with by tho expedition was ono 
female and her child, both in a state of absolute nudity. Tho extraordinary 
sparseness of the human race, and the very peculiar conditions under which 
they exist there, point to a degree of primitive simplicity and antiquity which 
ho thought would bo found of considerable interest hereafter. Houseless 
through three-quarters of the year, perfectly naked in all weathers, and distri¬ 
buted over the country at a rate probably not exceeding ono family to forty or 
fifty square miles, it is difficult to conceive of human beings in a deeper state 
of degradation. “Man,” says Mr. Lefroy, in ono of his letters, “is hero only 
another species of the mammalian fauna who has the singular property of being 
both carnivorous and graminivorous, and is as unconscious of traditions, laws, 
moral principles, and social institutions as the scauty kangaroos or emus who 
share the country with him.” The language of this female was unintelligible 
to the native from York who accompanied the party. No kindness could 
overoome her terror, or induce her to accept what they offered her. Having no 
personal acquaintance with Western Australia, Goneral Lefrov could not 
venture to say how far his brother’s anticipations of a beneficial change in tho 
vegetation of those great plains, to be brought about by cattle-feeding, would 
be realized ; but it would appear that a moderate expenditure of labour would 
remove the curse of aridity by saving the abundant water which is sent by 
heaven, but, in the singular conformation of the surface, finds no valleys to 
drain it off, no basins to collect it, and no depth of soil into which it can sub¬ 
side. It seems to evaporate with the minimum of benefit to tho earth. The 
expedition had suffered much, both from the want of this necessary and from 
the muddiness of what they could collect. On one occasion they were 36 
hours without it; but, notwithstanding this, ho was glad to say they lost only 
two or three horses, and returned themselves all the better for their hardships. 


. The next two Papers related to New Zealand, and were therefore 
read consecutively. They were respectively entitled— 

(a.) Expedition to the West. Coast of Middle Island, New Zealand (Otago 
Province). By James Hector, m.d., &c., and 
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( b .) Survey of the ' Txike Districts of the Province of Otago. By James 
M'Kerrow, Esq., District Survoyor. 

Dr. Hector’s party were absent from January to March, during 
which period, after proceeding up the valley of the Waitaki and 
thence into that of the Ahuriri, thoy traversed the magnificent 
plains across which lies the boundary-line between Otago and Can¬ 
terbury, and gained the river Clutha. This thoy followed up to tlid 
"Wanuka'Lake, whonce thoy had to push forward on lightly-packed 
horses. Thoy now followed the Matuki-tuki Rivor, whore tko head¬ 
quarters woro fixed for Author exploration westwards. As thoy 
advancod thoy began to see tho ico-pinnaclos of Mount Aspiring, a 
beautiful and vory abrupt cono, which dominates ovor tho other 
lofty ranges of tho rogion. Horoabouts a noblo forost of booch 
covorod tho hillsides to a hoight of 2000 foot, tho sconory boing 
magnificont, with noblo cascades looping sovoral hundrod foot down 
tho sheer faco of tho procipico(in ono instance 1200 foot), thowator 
being dispersed in spray ore it roachos tho valley bolow. Parthor 
on, amid a profusion of white-blossomed willow-trees, t]»o rivor 
enters a doop gorgo, on emorging from whioh a fine viow is obtained 
of the glaoiors that descend from tho flanks of Mount Aspiring. At 
this point it was found impossible to take tho horses furthor, which 
woro thoroforo left at a socuro point, while tho party advanced on 
foot—a most arduous march ovor hugo boulders, especially as each 
man had to carry a light pack of 50 lbs., afterwords reduced to 
25 lbs. At length, aftor leaving tho wooded bolt, whioh hero roachos 
an olovation of 3600 feet, thoy gainod tho source of tho Matuki-tuki, 
in two onormous old glaoiors. At this point, closo to tho north-west 
boundary-line of Canterbury Provinco, thoy ascondod a saddle-hill, 
5600 foot high, overlooking a grand glacier in the valloy below, 
600 foot thick, and named aftor Dr. Haast, while immonso masses 
of pinnaolod mountains filled the valley below. Tho desconton the 
farther side was so precipitous as to be exceedingly dangerous, and 
after crossing the foot of Haast’s glacier they Btruok a river named 
after the same eminent geologist, whioh passes through numerous 
gloomy gorges. Hore they olimbed another peak (elevation not 
stated), whence they had a viow of the sea, 15 miles distant. To 
the left of the landscape was the glacier of Mount Richards, in which 
tho Jackson rises. They now attempted to push on, and in doing 
so discovered track-marks, at first supposed to bo made by Maories, 
but which Dr. Hector, on minute examination, pronounced to be 
those of birds, either extinct or exceedingly rare (possibly Moas). 
These never entered the woods, the magnificence of which in this 
region must be seen to be appreciated, even the fuchsia and tutu 
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growing into trees with tranks 2 feet in diameter. An ineffectual 
attempt was now made to descend tlio Jackson; but the rain proved 
an insurmountable hindranco, and they bad to stop witbin eight 
miles of the sea. In returning they suffered severely from famino, 
but ultimately reached their various caches without mishap. 

[The foregoing is the latest intelligence received; but Dr. Hector has gone 
. round in a schooner to the west coast, whence he is said to have sailed up a 
stream into a largo lake, within easy distance of Lake Wakotipi. Hut no 
report of tin’s has yet reached England.*] 

( 1 .) This was a survey of 4883 square miles in the provinco of 
Otago; the general result of which was to establish, as tho most 
striking physical feature of the country, the very sudden differences 
of olevation which diversify its surface, the gorges or valleys boing 
generally filled by lakos. The mountains range from 4000 to 0000 
feet, the line of perpetual congelation being 8000 feet. Tho ranges 
usually run from N.N.B. to s.s.w. directly across the track of the pre¬ 
vailing winds in the Pacific, and hence they materially affect tho 
climatology of the island by acting as condensers of tho vapour¬ 
laden atmospheric currents, which but for their interposition might 
pass over the island without parting with their moisture. Tho 
snow-line was higher on the north-west, or windy side of tho moun¬ 
tain, than on the other side; honco the floodmarks of tho rivors show 
rises and falls of almost incredible amount; 6omo of those running 
into the Te-Anau and Manipori Lakos (which drain a region of 
hundreds of square miles, and are themselvos of immense area), 
showing a difference of level between winter and summer of as 
much as 9 feet. Such basins 6erve in great measure to regulate tho 
otherwise overwhelming impetuosity of tho streams, by confining 
them -within a regular channol, instead of presenting a mere usoloes 
wide shingle-bed to the very edge of tho sea. These lakes show 
geological traces of their having been at a roraoto period of much 
groator extent than they are now. At present they are supposed to 
be hundreds of feet in depth; their sides, like those of tho sea-fiords 
at the lower end of the north-west sido having frequently no 
beaches of any sort, tho rocks rising sheer out of the water to several 
hundred feet in height. Of the country surveyed, 1G36 square miles 
was pastoral country in detached sections, 959 was forest, chiefly 
beech, pine, and totaru, and 1960 barren mountain—the remaining 
328 square miles being lake or river. 

The President said this was the first time the physical geography of the 
southern portion of New Zealand had been opened out to us. Toe task bad been 
performed in an admirable manner in both communications, and the results of 

* Just as the present number of Proceedings is passing through the press, a 
narrative of the Expedition has come to band. 
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the exploration were certainly very striking, considering tho enormous diffi¬ 
culties these two gentlemen had to cnoountor. Dr. Hector was tho well-known 
naturalist, geologist, and geographer who accompanied Captain Palliser in his 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and he was very well entitled to be recom¬ 
mended as the Chief of tho present exploration. Among other striking features 
alluded to, Dr. Hector spoke of certain tracks, which he described as paths that 
only could have been followed by great birds, of which a skeleton was to bo 
seen at tho British Museum, and of which we had recently had reports that 
some of the species wore still living. He had also allud&i to the glaciors cf • 
the oountry. Dr. Hector described a great mass of erratio blocks and largo 
moraines that had boon brought down l>y glaciers of still greater ox tent than 
thoso now oxisting there. In fact, tho wholo of tho westorn coast of New 
Zealand was a highly Alpine region. Tho President furthor stated that ho 
had received from Dr. Ilanst, tho Provincial Geologist of Canterbury, in New 
Zealand, a most valuable memoir, describing a map of Unit provinco and illus¬ 
trated by numerous oxnuisito pictorial sketches of mountains and glaciors, 
which would bo read at the noxt Meeting. 

Mr. HARi'ica asked to be allowed to point out a routo which ho took in 1867, 
undertaken morolv from a dosiro to oxploro thin hitherto unknown partof 
tho island and for his own purponos as a sheop-farmor. Acoompaniod 

S ' a fow natlvos, ho passed across New Zealand, from Canterbury up tho 
urunui Rivor to tho lakos in the mountains, and thcnco down tho river 
Toraroakau on tho other sido to tho west coast and Jackson Bay. On that 
occasion ho hod an opportunity of observing tho geography of tho country. 
There is a groat dividing range, extending almost right Uirough the oentro of 
tho island, from north-east to the south-west, about 100 milos from tho west 
coast at tho part whoro ho crossed them, but gradually trending to tho 
westward—so that in the Otago provinoo tho watershed line would be hardly 
moro than 30 miles from tho coast-fine—and terminating in tho cliffs surrounding 
Milford Iiavon and tho fiords to tho south. Ho ascended tho watershed and 
stood upon tho saddlo of tho rnngo, with high snowy mountains and glaciors 
on both sides of him; and from Uiat point ho saw tho Ilurunui running to 
tho eastward, and tbo corresponding rivor, tho Toramakau, running to tho 
westward. By following the Toramakau down from its source, as ho had 
followed tho Hurunui up to its source, ho avoided tho difficulties of cliffs and 
forests whioh Dr. Ilootor mot with. It took him twenty-six days to got 
down to tho west const. During that timo ho was unprovided with neces¬ 
sary food, having only started with sufficient for a month, whioh thoy had 
to carry on their bnexs, and much of it got spoiled from tho difficulty thcro 
was in crossing and recrossing the river, which thoy had to do by fording and 
swimming, and with thoir provisions on tlioir bocks, tho denso impenetrable 
forests on both sides obliging thorn to koop as muoh as pcesiblo to the bod of 
the river. They wore uttorly destitute botoro they got to the coast, and had 
to livo on native birds, which ho brought down with his gun. On getting 
down towards the coast the river was too deep to ford, and they bad to make 
a raft. Tho stream was very rapid, and in the course of a few hours they 
found themselves in the breakers on tho beach. He met with vory fow 
natives on the coast. He went down the coast with one old man and explored: 
it is nothing but a long sandy beach, with a dense forest reaching up to tho 
Snowy Mountains, every 20 miles or so broken by largo rivers with fear har¬ 
bours, mostly impracticable for navigation. These rivers rise, as do all tho 
rivers of any size in tho Middle Island, in tho Snowy Mountains, fed by 
glaciers, <fec., and having corresponding rivers rising in tho same part of tho 
mountains, and flowing eastward. Mount Cook stands out a grand eight about 
30 miles from the coast, and tho whole of the intervening country is covered 
with denso primeval forest. From Jackson Bay he endeavoured to strike in¬ 
land, but having no provisions ho was compelled to return to the point where 
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he struck the coast, and recross the island by his former route. The expedition 
took about three months. 

Lord Doxodqhmore asked if on the western coast there was any harbour or 
roadstead likely to give protection to shipping, because these forests then might 
be rendered extremely valuable. 

Mr. Harper replied, thero was no harbour worth speaking of until you 
came down to Milford Haven, in tho southwest corner of the island, and all 
round there tho coast was indented with fiords. But where the Mawlicra or 
• Grey River entered tho sea small steamers had lately crossed the bar, and a 
settlement was being formed there, tho Government of Canterbury having 
spent a great deal of money in opening up a road along tho route which lie 
took. A harbour on tho west coast would have been a great boon, because it 
would have placed Canterbury in direct communication with Australia. 

The President asked if tho fiords on tho west of Otago Province worn doop. 

• Mr. Harper said thoy wore very fine harbours, but so deep that it was 
difficult to find anchorago. 


3. Tho fourth and concluding Taper was— 

An Exploration up the Moisie River to the edge of the Table-Land of the 
Labrador Peninsula. By Henry Yule Hind, m.a., f.r.o.s., &c., 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

This river had boon for centuries tho canoe-route of the Montagnais 
Indians, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the interior, and latterly 
has been similarly used by the Nasquapee Indians, whoso hunting- 
grounds are on the table-land. Its mouth is 18 miles east of Bay of 
Seven Islands, and its course is almost due north. The north-east 
branch is separated by a very low water-parting from the headwaters of 
the Ashwanipi, or Hamilton River, tho ohief stream of the table-land, 
1400 miles in length, by which it is possible to navigate its course 
to this point, and so complete the system of canal navigation through 
the interior. The numerous portage-paths, by their condition, indi¬ 
cate the antiquity of this route. The distinguishing features of the 
Moisie portion of which are the constant succession of rapids, fells, 
and impetuous currents; alternating with lakes of widely different 
levels, into which occasionally may be seen half-frozen streams 
descending from the barren hill-tops, which in winter become masses 
of ice, that fall with inconceivable violence into the valley below. 
Where the stream becomes too rapid for the canoes to stem it there 
are portages, one of which occurs so low down as 45 miles from its 
mouth. Where the north-east and north-west branches unite (both 
being of about equal volumel, the channel is about 150 yards wide 
in June. The canoe-route lies for 25 miles up the Coldwater, a 
small affluent rising in Trout Lake, which, singular to say, throws 
off two considerable streams flowing in opposite directions. Irrthis 
25 miles the river fells fully 1500 feet. Beyond this lake occurs a 
Comparatively level lake-track, strewn with innumerable boulders, 
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richly clothed with mosses and lichens, and sometimes 20 feet in 
diameter, ltcaching the ledge of the table-land, the elevation was 
discovered to bo about 1850 feet, tho highest mountain visible being 
2200. Tho course of the Ashwanipi, which forms the connecting 
link in tho internal system of navigation, is roughly parallel to tho 
gulf. Further on, a range of snow-capped mountains, two days’ 
journey (about 60 milos) distant, was discernible in tho north-east; . 
while north and north-west was a baro undulating country, devas¬ 
tated by the numerous conflagrations that havo swept over the 
country, and has groatly diminished tho animals of tho country, on 
tho oliaso of which tho Indians dopondod; in oonsoquonco of which 
tho Montagnais Indians have boon roducod to a handful, leading a 
misorablo oxistonco on tho tablo-land. 

Tho PnnroiNT, after thanking Professor Hind for his vahmblo communica¬ 
tion, naked him to explain tho peculiarity in tho form of tho pipes used by tho 
diiforont tribes of North Amorican Indians near tho course of tho Moisio 
River, and also to montioa some instances of lakes having two outlets; 
observing that correspondents of tho ‘ Athenroum’ had quostionod tho truth, 
of Captain Spoke’s statement with reference to Lako Nyauxa having two 
outlets. 

Professor Hind said ho would mention somo instances that had como under 
hU own observation of tho existonce of two outlets in lakes. Tho first wns at 
Trout Lake, wliloh oooupiod tho summit of n subordinate mountain-rouge at an 
altitude of 1400 feet. It sent out in a north-oast direotion a tributary to tho 
Moisio River, and in anothor dirootion tho Coldwntor Rivor. Ho pawed into 
Trout Lake by tho Coldwatcr Rivor, and passed out of It by tho Moisio River 
tributary. Tho next was tho Prairio-Portngo Lake, which also has two outlets, 
ono flowing into L*ko Winnipeg and tho other into Lako Superior, lho 
natives aro in tho habit of iwwing from tho Winnipog watershed to that of 
Lake Superior by means of tho Prairio-Portngo Lake and its outlots, without 
tAking thoir canoes out of tho water. Then, from a lako and marsh in tho 
Q’AppoUo Rivor valley thoro is a small river which Howb into tho elbow of tho 
south branch of tho Saskatchewan in a wcstorly direction, wbilo from tho snmo 
lako issues tho Q’Appello River, which, after a ooursoof 270 miles, rcsohes tho 
Assiniboino River in an easterly direction. Tho fourth instanco consists of a 
series of lakes, threo in number, known ns tbo Back/at Lakes ; thoy have a 
communication with the Souris Rivor on the ono hand, and with tho Pembina 
River, an affluent of Red River, on tho other. These were four instances 
of two outlets from takes, through throe of whioh ho had himself passed, and 
tho fourth he had seen from tho summit of a mountain. Professor Hind then 
called attention to varieties of Btono pipes on tho tablo of different forms, and 
pointed out tho peculiarity of each specimen as probably distinctive of tho 
Indian nation by which it had been adopted. A certain type of pipo is used 
by tho Cbipcwyans, whoso hunting-grounds lie to the north of thoso belonging 
to tho great Cree nation. The Crees have a type of pipe peculiar to themselves, 
and the form of those used by the l'taiu Crees at tho foot of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains is almost identical with the pipo of tho Nasquapccs, a tribe of the great 
Croo nation, on tho table-land of tho Labrador peninsula. The Ojibways, 
whose hunting-grounds lie to the south of the country inhabited bv the Crees, 
havo also a very distinct and well-marked form of stone pipe, which enables 
any ono conversant with the customs of Indians to reoogniso it os characteristic 
of the Ojibway people. It was suggested that if this peculiarity in the form of 
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tlio stone pipes in uso by different Indian nations in their natural stato should 
be found to bo constant, it might form a valuable mean in the hands of tho 
arcboologist of arriving at some clue respecting tho “ Mound builders ” of the 
valleys of tho Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and elsewhere. 

Colonol Lbfroy stated that, in tho Rocky Mountains, there existed another 
lake, called tho I’unchbowl, from which tho water flowed in one direction into 
tho Pacific and in the other into tho Arctic basin. 

Captain Spbbb. with roforonco to Lako Nyanr.a, said ho had only seen ono 
. outlet, but ho had been informed there were lour outlota, and ho had no reason 
to doubt tho accuracy of tho statement, 

Tho mooting was then adjourned to Monday, tho 8th of February. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printod by order of Council.) 


1. Extracts from Private Letters received from M. nu Cjiaillu. 

.Tna following extracts from lottors recently received from M. du Chnillu by 
Fellows of tho Soocioty, who have kindly placed them at thodis|OHal of tho 
Council for publication, oxplain tho position and prospect of that enthusiastic 
travollor at latest accounts, and may bo considered supplementary to tho letter 
read by tho President at tho Society’s Meeting of 23rd November (v. Proceed- 
ings, Vol. vili. No. I, p. 18). 

“ Fernand Vaa Riror, 18th October, 1803. 

“ I have arrived, m you will seo by tho heading of my letter, at tho Intended 
field of ray explorations. I havo mot with a great misfortune, tho boat con¬ 
taining my scientific instruments upset, and moat of them have boon spoilt. I 
was on board myself, but thanks to a kind Providenco my life was spared. 

“I send to Gaboon a llttlo box containing a gold watoh, a pooket chrono¬ 
meter, and a small sextant, to be forwarded to your care, and should bo 
exceedingly obliged if^you would forward them to tho enro of tho Royal 

• • • • • 

" Fomaud Vo*, 19th October, 1868. 

“I shall stay near tho sca-shoro until the end of tho rainy season, say the 
beginning of May, so that I shall havo timo to rcceivo a lurthor supply of 
scientific instruments before proceeding into tho interior. Just now I om 
building a largo bamboo house, which is to be my abodo till I leave the const. 
Housebuilding is not very expensive ; my new abodo, which will bo a palace 
as compared with my present wretched hut, will only cost mo somo 251. 

" Everything looks woll in regard to my future explorations. The way is 
olear before ihe. I have been very heartily recoived by tho natives, who said 
they never expected to soo mo again, as I had been so long of returning to them. 
I have thuB far enjoyed pretty good health; but ono attack of fevor, which I got 
over m a few days. As soon as my houso is finished, I intend to begin taking 
photographs, as these will add greatly to the interest of any now geographic^ 
facts I may obtain for my next work. At present, living as I do in a dark 
native hut, I do not oare to unpack my ohemicals. 

"The weather is beginning to become very hot." 


• The box with enclosures was received, and repairs made good. 
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2. Resources of the Niger as regards legitimate Trade. 

(Extract from a Letter from Commodore Wilmot, H.M.S. Rattlesnake, to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cape Station, dated 9th December, 18G3.) 

“ Lieutenant Gambier ascended in tho steamer as far as Egga, about SCO 
miles from the eutrance of the river. From thence he advanced a further 
diatanoo of 6 miles in bis boats, and entored a small river, up which ho went ■ 
60 miles to a village called Wunagi, 7 miles from Beds, the oapiUl of King 
Massaba. Dr. Baikio accompanied him. 

'• At Wunagi they wero met by King Massnba's messengers, who informed 
them that horses would bo sent dowu for tlicir conveyance to his town. 

» Tho name of tho river is not given lu any chart, neither has it been sur¬ 
veyed. It will bo well to call it by somo name connected with this year's 
oxixxlitlon. It iB about 300 yards acrt*u in tlio broadest part, and from 30 to 
40 in its narrowest part. Depth unknown; hut Lieutenant Unmhior thinks it 
to avoraco quite 2 fathoms. ... ... . , 

«The hanks are thick with mangrovo, and a fow trocs; hut tho country is 
well cultivated, yielding Indian corn and yam. There is also tho ‘butter- 
tree,’ which is about 10 foot high, and produces 4 shea butter,’ which is used 
by tho natives for food and tor greasing their bodies. Thoro is plenty of 
cotton, rod and white, and largo quantities might bo grown. At ovory villago • 
cotton was brought down for sale. .... , , 

"Tho country seem* woll populated with much of tho same description of 

S lo as in other parte of Africa. All woro very friendly, and anxious for 

i, 

“ Tho soli appears to bo most fertilo; cotton, Indian and Guinea corn, cassava, 
date-palm, yams, &c., growing in great abundanco. Tho veins aro superior 
to those of most places on tho coast; and tho climate from all accounts is very 
healthy, a fresh breozo blowing up from the sea. 

44 Thoro aro partridges and guinea-fowl, also olophnnts and buffaloes, in tho 

,,C "JX U auido camo on board at Lukojn, his own nlaoo about 220 miles up; 
and was greatly rejoiced to sco tho Investigator, as his supplies woro exhausted, 
and ho had given up all hopes of being niliovod this your. 

44 Tho missionaries woro all landed at thoso places where they had missions, 

embarking again when the Investigator returned. 

44 From tho ontranco of the Nigor to Egga, a distance of 360 milos, tho 
average depth in tho rainy season is botwoen 4 and 6 fathoms, ©xcopting in ono 
part of tho ship-channol, which has only 10 foot. This, of oourae, makes It 
impossible for vessels drawing more water to proceed further than this shallow 
part, which is about 200 miles up. 

44 There is another passage on tho other sido of tho island, near whioh this 
10-feet channel is, which ha* not yet been surveyod ; and Lieutenant Gambier 
thinks it highly probable that a deep channel may bo found there. 

44 My opinion, formed upon tho information I have been ablo to obtain, is 
that it would well repay ono Company to take tho trade of the Niger into ite 
own hands, encouraged aud assisted by a yearly subsidy from tho Government, 
until the trade is regularly and permanently established, and certain profitr 

14 After this it would be, of course, for Her Majesty’s Government to rcsoind 
the charter and do away with the monopoly, as they think proper. 

44 It appears that this single 10-feet channel mentioned above, is the only 
obstaole, excepting the river-bar, to vessels of large draught of water navigating 
the river, after passing the bar, and taking in their cargoes 300 miles up. 
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ii This is a very serious obstacle, but can bo overcome by steamers of light 
draught towing up largo cargo boats, or hulks of a considerable size. Tho bar 
is another drawback to vessels drawing much water. Ihere is only 12 feet on 
it in tho rainy season. ... 

“ A Company must therefore bo prepared to enter upon their work with 
two powerful paddle-wheel steamors drawing when loaded 0 feet of water, 
which is only one foot less than tho depth of tho channel in its shallowest part, 
with a good supply of cargo-boats or other conveyances, as they may deem 
expedient for river-work. 

“Tho ship to receive tho cargo must bo at anohor outside the liar. These 
steamers should bo armed with one heavy aud one light gun, also a proportion 
of small-arms, rockets, Sic., in cose of necessity. They should bo vory fast, 
well ventilated, and carry at least 100 tons of coal. A dotOt of coal must bo 
in the rivor at tho beat solcoted placo, and wood can bo obtained very cheap. 
1 should say that steamers with two rudders would bo the boat, which will 
prevent the necessity of turning. 

"At first somo little difficulty will doubtless arise, which must bo expected; 
but tho enterprise of British merchants, backed up by tho energy and skill of 
British seamen, will oonquor every obstacle, and establish a trado in tho Niger 
that will tally satisfy, in a few years, every ono that is really mterosted m tho 
happinoss and prosperity of this part of Africa.” 


NOTICE. 

Tho Library of tho Royal Geographical Society will on and oftor 1st March, 
1860, open at 10 30 a.m., aud oloso at 4-80 r.M. on ordinary days, and at 
2-80 p.m. on Saturdays. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP 

THE EOTAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.. . 

[Tsscbd 28th April, 1864.] 


SESSION 1803-04. 

Sixth Meeting , 8th February, 1864. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in tlxo Chair. 

‘Presentations. — Revs. G. P. Badger and J. J. Mercier, John Kempster 
and G. Clowes, Esqrs. 

Elections. — Rev. G. P. Badger; J. CochfiM Dimsdale, Esq.; Sir 
Frederick Balliday , k.c.b. ; Gavin Bardie ; Charles Savile Rounded; 
Edmund Trimmer ; and Henry Weguelin, Esqrs. 

Accessions to Library. —‘The Cotton Trade; its bearing upon 
tho Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commerce of the American 
Republics, considered in oonnoction with the System of Negro 
Slavery in the Confederate States; ’ by George McHenry. ‘ Narra¬ 
tive of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ by Professor W. Y. Hind ; 
presented by tho Author. Continuations of 4 Transactions,’ &c. 

Accessions to Map-room since last Mooting (Jan. 25).— Sources 
of the Nile, by Captains Spcko and Grant; 8 sheets, MS. Mapa 
Topografico de la Altiplanioie Central do Bolivia, by Hugo Reck; 
1862. New Zealand—Province of Canterbmy, showing the Glaoiors 
and Alpine range, illustrated by 12 large-sized Drawings by Dr. 
Haast, P.G. New Zealand—showing tho Seat of War, Auckland; 
published by the Editors of the ‘Daily Southern Cross,’ New 
Zealand. Ancient Map of Africa, preserved in the British Museum, 
presented by his Excellency Condo do Lavradio. Die Britischen 
Inseln und das Umliegende Meer; by A. Petermann. Spccial- 
Karte Slid - Schleswig; by A. Peter mann . Plan of the District 
around Shanghai, under the protection of the Allied Forces (2 
copies); presented by the War Office, through Sir E. Lugard, k.c.b. 
Continuation of Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 

Exhibitions.— Twelve chromo-lithographs of glacier and other 
Views in the Southern Alps of Middlo Island, New Zealand, tQ 
' yVL vm. f 
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illustrate Dr. Haast’s Papor; from water-colour sketches taken on 
the spot. 

Previous to reading the first Taper of tho evening, the President 
called attention to tho serios of tho above-mentioned beautiful 
chromo-lithograph views of tho raountain-sconory of Now Zealand, 
after which 

. The first Paper, which was entitlod “ On tire Southern Alps of Canter¬ 
bury, Middle Island, New Zealand," by Dr. Haast, Provincial Geologist, 
was read, in whioh the authbr briefly summarized the results of his 
numorous surveys during the years 1861-62-63. This magnificont 
snow-olad rango, from whioh descend enormous glaoiers, reaohes in 
this province its greatest elevation, forming the culminating point of 
tho groat baok-bono that runs through both islands from north-east 
to south-west, which is bnly broken through at Cook’s Straits, and 
rises in the North Island to peaks almost as lofty, such as tho 
well-known cone of Mount Egmont. Tho pyramidal form is every¬ 
where tho marked foaturo of the huge masses, numbors of which 
excood 10,000 foot in height; while Mount Cook, iho highost sum¬ 
mit of all, is 12,460 feot, and about 80 miles from tho wosfc ooast. 
Botweon oach mountain-systora, ns it wore (somo of whioh,. how¬ 
ever run for many miles without any tracos of a coJ), occurs a pass of 
varying altitudo, generally vory inaccessible, somo as high as 0500 
foot to about 8000 foot; and tboso intervening depressions form tho 
watershed of rapid and formidable mountain-torrents whioh fall into 
tho ocean on the west coast. Tho oastom flanks aro droinod in liko 
manner by glaoier-etroams, which, however, having a longer dis¬ 
tance to run oro reaohing the oast ooast,. aud onoountoring hugo 
lakes which rogulalo their flow to some oxtont, make this sido of 
tho rango eminently suitable for an emigration-fiold. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of tho tints both of sky and vegetation, or tho 
singular glaoial anomalies that prosent thomsolvos on some of tho 
glaoiors; as, for instanoo, that of the River Godloy, whioh has two 
Waterfalls falling from its eastern edge into two deep gorgos, only 
aoparated by a buttress of rock, ns depioted in ono of tho spirited 
sketches mado on tho spot, which wore exhibited at tho Meeting. 
Between Mount Cook and Mount Stokes (in immediate proximity 
and almost os lofty as tho former) tbore is a deep very abrupt deft, 
as it wore, constituting a col about 7000 foot above sea-level; 
beyond which the chain again rises, but is now bifurcated as it. 
proceeds Bouth-wbst, till a singular gap or break occurs—not above, 
1000 feet high', writh a swamp on the summit, emptying in both 
directions, and presenting physical features which, it is believed, are 
without a parallel in any other portion of the globe—through 
which- aloDe it is possible to reach - the' west coast from the 
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eastern portion of the province. This pass will probably bo ere 
long made available for ponies at least. Beyond this singular pass 
the two chains reunite, as thoy approach Mount Aspiring on 
the frontier-line between Canterbury and Otago. All the valleys 
on either side of the chain are universally densely clothed with 
forest-trees; but while the chain on its western aspect has the ap¬ 
pearance of an undulating rampart, on the east there extend numerous* 
lofty chains running north and south, or at right angles to the main 
“back-bone,” as it has been aptly termed. This configuration 
necessarily leads to there boing an enormous amount of glacier 
surface, the moraines on which avo unusually clearly defined and 
plentiful. Tho Tasman Glacier is 32 miles long, and at its lower 
oxtremity 1J milo wido. Traces everywhere present themselves of 
many of these glaciers having at no remote period extended several 
hundred feet further than their present limits ; and in tho course of 
explaining the drawings, reference was made to several indications 
confirmatory of received theories of the mode of progression of 
glaciers under various physical conditions. 

Tho Peesidest said he was proud to preside upon an occasion when a 
gentleman who was a geologist by profession had proved himself to be a 
good geographer, and had shown how intimately the subjects of physical 
geography and geology wero united. Dr. Haast’s labours were worthy of all 
commendation. His illustrations of the glaciers proved that the south¬ 
western part of New Zealand was in that intermediate state which all geo¬ 
logists were agreed upon was formerly tho condition of tho northern part of 
our own islands. In his last Anniversary Address ho adverted to the belief 
of geologists, that all tho northorn part of Scotland was once in the condition 
that Greenland is at the present day ; that is, covered with snow, with glaciers 
descending from the snowy mountains. In the illustrations and in the Paper 
which had been brought before them, they had a description of those pheno¬ 
mena as now at work in New Zealand, and in this respect it was a valuable 
communication, as presenting a history of an intermediate link in the develop¬ 
ment of glacial action descending front ancient to modem periods. 

Mr. Cookson, at the invitation of the President, pointed put on tho map thft 
locality of the various gold-diggings and coal-mines in the Otago and Canter¬ 
bury districts. Ho also pointed out the locality of the Tirimakau River, at 
the mouth of whioh Mr. Whitcombe, the explorer, was drowned by'the up¬ 
setting of his canoe. 

The Pbesident related some of the circumstances oonnected with the death 
of Mr. Whitcombe, as sot out at length in a letter, which, owing to acci¬ 
dent, was not brought to the meeting. Sir Roderick particularly dwelt on tho 
bold spirit of discovery which had led this explorer to sacrifice bis life, and he 
was therefore most unwilling that the evening should pass without a tribute to 
hi? merit from all geographers present. 

Tho following is an extract from the letter alluded to:— 

Extract of Letter from Dr. Boast to the President, dated Christchurch, N.Z^ 

16f A June , 1863. 

“ Knowing that an Alpine pass, about 6000 feet high, existed at the head¬ 
waters of the southern branch of the Rakaia, the Canterbury Government senfc; 
Mr. Henry Whitcombe to ascertain if this pass could- be made available to- 
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reach tho west coast from Christchurch. Ho reached this saddle on the 20th 
of April, but, instead of -returning, ho continued the journey with one of bis 
men, sending tho rest of tho party back to wait for him on the known Alpine 
saddle between the sources of tho Hurunui (cast coast) and Taramaknu (west 

C ° ( " Slaving crossed the pass, ho arrived at tho sources of tho Hokitika, an 
important river which reaches tho sea about 15 miles south of tho Taramakan, 
on tho 3rd of May. Although Mr. Whitcorabo was an accomplished surveyor, 
'a good mathematician and astronomer, who had worked successfully in India 
and Australia, ho had had no experience in New Zealand bush-travelling, 
which requires not only strong men, able to carry a heavy load and to stand 
hunger, fatiguo, and cold, but also a general knowledge of the nature of rivers 
and tho host way of crossing them. , .. . 

“ Owing to his dofioiont armngomonts, Mr. Whitoombe on reaching the const 
was so exhausted, that ho hod groat difficulty in walking to the Taramakan, 
where he hoped to find a Maori settlement, in ordor to procure somo provisions, 
as thoy bad finished all theirs. 

“ Unfortunately tho few Mnorios who lived there had loft the settlement, so 
thoy determined on following tho const to tho mouth of tho rivor Grey ; for this 
purpose thoy had to cross tho Taramaknu, which is a largo and rapid rivor. 

« As no large ennoo was to bo found, thoy tied two small old ones together; but 
when thoy reached tho current, thoir contrivance began to sink and drift towards 
tho bar. Mr. Whitcombo, who was a good swimmer, juinpod into the water 
and attempted to roach tho shore; but, being in such an exhausted condition, 
ho was drifted into tho surf at tho mouth of tho river, and unfortunately was 
drowned. II is com|mnion, who oould not swim, had a most miraculous cscapo; 
by tying bis right hand to ono of tho canoes, ho sucocedod in remaining with 
it, being tossed about for many hours by tho advancing and recoding wave*. 
Ho was at last cast on shore, and, on recovering himself, ho worked Ins wav 
np tho banks of tho Taramaknu for a few milos, and fortunately foil in with 
some Mnorios, who gave him a few potatoes. Ho at last arrived at tho saddle 
of tho Taramakau, where his former companions awaited thorn; and I may 
here state, as an instanoo of tho sufferings which ho had endured, that his 
companions, ovon aftor conversing with him for somo tiroo. did not recognise 
him, so muoh waa ho altered, and this aftor an absence of only twenty days.” 


Tho second Paper was ontitlod:— 

On tfie Frontier Province of Loreto in North Peru.” By Professor 
Don Antonio Raimondy of Lima (Honorary Corresponding 
Mombor, R.G.S.). 


Communicated by W. Holeakrt. 

This communication gives an instalment of tho author’s labours 
during tho past twelve years, to make known the many valuable 
products of Peru, in oarrying out which object he has made nu¬ 
merous excursions in all directions into tho interior. 

The province of Loreto is as large as all tho other departments 
together, and extends from the Cordillera region of Pasco to the 
junction of the Amazon with the Jarava, its south-west portion 
being mountainous, while its eastern difetricts consist of extensive 
plains, well-watered and covered with luxuriant vogetation. In tho 
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mountainous region the most prominent physical features are the 
passage of the Huallaga through a gap iu the mountain-chain, and 
tho renowned Pongo do Manscricho through which the Maranon 
effects its escape. Tho plains consist of the usual alluvial soil, 
entirely free from pebbles, which is characteristic of the great 
South American plains bordering on the Amazon. 

The climate of Loreto is hot and moist, the mean temperature' 
being 21° to 22° C. (71°-78® F.), while such is the humidity that in 
a few days, boots, clothes, «fcc., become covorod with microscopic 
vegetation. At midday, however, the thermometer indicates as high 
as 93° temperature, which, owing to tho immense amount of mois¬ 
ture, becomes almost insupportable. The rainfall here is probably 
at least as heavy os at any other spot on tho globo, which tho author 
is inclined to attribute in groat measure to tho congelation and con¬ 
densation of the s.s.w. winds upon the snow-covorcd summits of the 
Andes, combined with the known phenomena of the north-cast and 
south-east trades upon their castorn slope, as hitherto maintained. 

After notioing the layer of sand, 40 to CO miles iu width, which 
covers the sea-coast of Peru, tho sea-shells found in which in large 
quantities, of descriptions similar to those which abound in tho 
adjacent sea, seem to indicate that it was upheaved at a recent 
date from the ocean, and commenting on tho phenomena of tem¬ 
perature likely to occur from these physical features, Scfior Rai- 
mondy elucidates his theory that this peculiarity of soil has, 
coupled with tho prevailing winds on tho opposido side of tho 
mountain-rango, a great deal to do with tho climatic extremes 
already alluded to. Ho then examines the origin and cause of the 
network of rivers of the lower region of Loroto, and considers 
fully what stream is really entitled to be regarded as the parent 
stream of the mighty Amazon (the name Orellana, imposed on it in 
honour of its discoverer, has become entirely disused). 

.. A list of affluents follows, furnishing a very much needed contri¬ 
bution to the geography of that region, which concluded, he passes 
to the consideration of the three main streams, the MaraSon, the 
Huallaga, and the Ucayali; most of the various affluents from the 
north alluded to or named as flowing through Peruvian territory, 
having their sources and the upper portions of their course lying 
within the state of Ecuador. 

The roads • entering this extensive territory are only three in 
number—one from the north, one in Central Peru, and one from the 

• Besides these “ roads ” (os SeBor Raimondy terms them, though a recent 
letter suggests “ broken ladders after an earthquake " as a much more faithful and - 
apposite description of them), the author of the Paper mentions several other paths 
leading.over the Cordillera into Loreto province. , .. .. 
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south; the capital, Moyobaraba, a city of 8000 souls, but covering 
as much ground us Tama, being situated in the extreme north¬ 
west comer of the province, not far eastward of Chaohapoyas, 
with which one of these roads communicates. The soil is a sand- 
stono so loose that ono single very heavy rain will occasionally work 
a channel of immenso doptli. Tho food is chiefly vegetable, and the 
principal mauufaoturo that of what is known in Europo as Panamd 
straw-ware. In ono province, that of Tarapto, tho oxchango 
medium is wax, a hard day’s work being remunerated by 4 oz. 
war! Several particulars were given of tho towns and.villagos of 
this immense region, in ono of whioh the circulating ourrenoy is largo 
needles, eaoh representing Id. sterling. The universal ourrenoy, 
however, is ootton doth, which, as in Africa, has a fluctuating 
value;-but always commands its own value in barter. 

Tho mineral products of tho distriot adjoining tho rising grounds 
nro rook-salt (with lime-springs near), sulphate of lime, alum, sul¬ 
phur (pure), iron-oro and lignite; and gold is found on tho great 
river Napo. This whole region has recontly boon oponod up by 
improved stoamors, when it is at least probable that a vory groat 
devolopmont of trado must tako place to Tord and Europo on ono 
side, and to Callao and tho Far East on tho othor. At presont, 
howovor, tho navigation of tho rivor is only open by tho joalousy of 
tho Brazilian Government to tho Poruvians, in ordor that thoy may 
reach their own country from tho Atlantic. 

■ Tho Pnr.smRKT stated that Don Antonio Rairaondy had boon employed 
during twclvo yoars by tho Government ot Peru in collecting statistical and 
geographical material* in regard to tho produce of the coup try; and tho Counoil 
had thought him well worthy of bring olooted an Honorary Corresponding 
Mombor of the Royal Geographical Society. Tho subject brought before them 
was of vast extent, and no hoped there wore gentlemen present who could 
point out the groat advantage* to bo derived from a trado with Poru carried ou 
by moonding tho Amazon to those great affluent* whioh flow into it from the 
Cordillera*. When thoy oon*idcrod the comparatively watorles* condition of 
tho region on tho Peruvian aido of the Andc*, and alao what CA»y communica¬ 
tion all that region could havo with the Atladtio by mean* of theso tributary 
river* flowing eastward into tho great stream of tho Amazon, thoy would see 
how important it wa*to tho commorco of tho world to havo thi* communication 
openod up. He knew no gentleman so competent to speak unon this subject 
a* Hr. Markham, who had travelled in Peru, and who had written most 
instructively and oloquontly upon that region. 

Mr. Clements Markham said he had descended many of the tributaries of 
the Amazon a considerable distance,.but ho had nover entered upon the province 
of Loreto. He had, howovor, studied tho subject of the Paper a great deal 
while in Poru and since his return to England, It was very remarkable that 
such an enormous surface as tho 2,500,000 square miles which comprise the 
basin of tho Amazon had been so little explored during the three hundred 

E ra that the coast-line of South Amerioa had been known to geographers. 

xe.daring spirits did in tho sixteenth century descend into these forests in 
search of the lake in which dwelt the man who was covered with gold-dust, and 
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they penetrated hundreds of miles on foot to points on the Caquoti, Purus, 
and other large streams, which bad never been reached by any scientific or 
mercantile traveller since their time. They were the great explorers of tho 
Amazon valley. In tho succeeding century the missionaries descended Some of 
the rivers, but they appeared to have been very superstitious and very timid. 
He had in his possession the manuscript journal of one of these missionaries, 
who observing, one morning, a jaguar crawl along tho branch of a tree and 
pounce down upon a great porpoise, which was browsing upon the banks of a 
river, and drag it on to tbe beach, was so dismayed at the thought that 'a - 
similar fate might befal him if his canoo happened to be under the branches of 
one of tho trees at night, that ho rclinouishcd his mission and returned. In 
the present century scientific men had shown greater zeal and greater energy, 
and had spent many years of their lives, separated from all tnoir friends, in 
exploring these unhealthy regions. 

The President introduced Mr. Bates and Mr. Wallace,'as gentlemen who 
had a personal knowledge of tho physical features of tho Amazon. 

Mr. Bates 8aid ho had ascended tho Amazon from its mouth as far as tho 
Peruvian frontier, a distance of 1800 miles from the Atlantic, and Wad tra¬ 
velled over largo portions of it many times. Tho breadth of tho river 
varied from a mile and a-lialf to seven miles. It winds along in lengthy 
curves," forming magnificent reaches. Every inch of tho banks is covered 
with forest vegetation; indeed, tho whole country is covered with one 
vast matted forest, growing to an enormous height, and presenting a most 
picturesque and varied scene. It is a very healthy country. He knew 
Englishmen both at Pari and Sautarera, who had lived there thirty or 
forty years, and they still bore the florid complexions of their countrymen. 
The whole of this distance of 1800 miles lay in Brazilian territory, which 
in the valley of the Amazon embraces a region 800,000 square miles in extent, 
of the most fertile soil in the world. In passing along tho river in native 
canoes he frequently noticed that the banks are composed of a rich crumbling 
vegetable mould, fifteen to twenty feet in depth. Yet this grand country is 
almost without inhabitants. Tho population at the last census exceeded but 
little 230,000 souls, which is in tho ratio of one person to every four square 
miles. In tho province of Archangel, the most forbidding country in northern 
Europe, the population is in tho ratio of four persons to one square mile. In 
consequence of this scantiness of population in the valley of the Amazon, there 
was no agriculture carried on. He nover saw a plough, and he could count on 
his fingers the number of hoes and spades that ho saw during the whole 
of the eleven years he was there. Tho trade is entirely confined to gathering 
the spontaneous productions of the forest—india-rubbor, chocolate-nuts, brazil- 
nuts, sarsaparilla, vanilla, &c. Timber is scarcely yet become an articlo of 
export, though the country abounds in the meet beautiful and varied descrip¬ 
tions of woods. The total exports from this country all pass through the port 
of Paii, and do not exceed 400,0002. per annum, of which india-rubber com¬ 
prises about one-third, and chocolate-nuts one-half. It is an interesting 
problem how this .country is to be peopled. The Brazilian Government have 
set their faces against the importation of negro slaves, and he was afraid that 
European immigrants will be of little use in field labour. 

Mb. Wallace said he went about a thousand miles up the Amazon and 
ascended the Rio Negro. During the four years he spent there, he acquired 
all the information he could respecting tho country. The surface is covered 
with the largest unbroken forest in the world ; it is the great physical feature 
of South America. At the mouth of the Amazon the forest extends only a 
few hundred miles into the interior, and then you get to the mountainous 
district of Brazil and Guiana, which is partly open country mixed with wood. 
Farther up the river an enormous plain opens out north and south, extending 
to the foot of the Andes, entirely covered with forest. The forest is of such 
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extent that countries like England, France, Spain, and Germany might be thrown 
down indifferent parts of it, and they would dc absolutely lost there—you might 
travel about for years and never hit upon them. It is an interesting problem 
to ascertain why it should cease so abruptly to the north and to the south. 
To the north you como at oucc to tho open grassy plains on the Orinoco, and 
to the south you come to similar open plains on tho Parana.. Tho river is 
also equally note-worthy from its enormous extent aud tiro isolation of those 
' nations that dwell in tho interior. The people, tlio greater part of them, are 
- utterly ignorant of any other country hut their own except by vague report. 
All tueir ideas of goography are oonnectod with this rivor; tho position of 
other countries is oonoeivod of as either ou ono side of the river or tho other. 
Even comparatively educated peoplo, Brazilians and Spaniards, who havo been 
born and educated there, in questioning him about Franco and England, havo 
asked on which side of tho river they aro situated. They imagino that tho 
Amazon rivor flows all round tho world, and that every oountry must bo 
situatod on one side or tho othor. 

Mb. GBosTENnRBO gavo soiuo particulars rolativo to a Gorman settlement 
whioh^on tho invitation of tho Poravinn Government, had established itself 
on the eaatom slopo of tho Andes, in tho year 18G0, adding that it was tho 
great wish of tho country to introduoo European cmigranta... But to accom¬ 
plish that object successfully, it was necessary, ho argued, that tho emigrants 
should bo able tc ascend tho Amazon by way of Pam. At present tho navi- 

£ ion of this rivor was hormotically scaled by tho Brazilian Government against 
flags of all nations, oxcont tho riverain states, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Granada, and Brazil. But tnoao four republics’ had no sliijia, consequently 
tiro wholo of tho navigation was entirely in tho hands of Brazil. Ho men¬ 
tioned special iustances of tiro difficulties to whloh this restriction had givon 
rise, aud alluded more particularly to a monopoly for 80 years, terminating in 
1880. whloh had boon conoodod to tho Pari Steam Navigation Company, by 
which during tho wholo of that period tho Amazon would be oloecd to tho 
commerce of tho world. Ho considered this a great hardship, and ho hopod, 
whonovor an orrangoment of our present difficulties with Brazil took place, 
that tho Britiah Government would bring forward tho question of the opening 
of thy Amazon. 

Mb. Bou-akht, the translator of tho Paper, said ho would advert to only 
ono point—tho healthiness or the unhoalthinm of tho climato In tho province 
whioh was tho subject of tho 1‘apor. Tho only unhealthy parts are somo of 
tho valleys whioh run down from tho groat chains of mountains, whore thoro 
are occasional visitations of intermittent fover. But lower down, in tho groat 
bonds of tho rivor. tho climato is perfectly healthy. Ho bad paid somo atten¬ 
tion himself to tho geography and goology of tho country, and ho thought 
Professor Haimondy had done juatico to both those branches of the subject in his 
Papor. A serious consideration, howovor, nrossod itself upon his mind, namely, 
the oontdnuod opposition of Brazil to tho gonornl navigation of tlio sca-liko 
river Amazon, and ho would suggest, if Brazil persisted in koepiug tho 
navigation of it closod, that tho Mersey and tho Thames be dosed tc tho 
. Brazilian flag. „ 

The mooting was thon adjourned to 22nd February. 
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Seventh Meeting, February 22, 1864. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.o.b., President, in tho Chair. 

Elections. — R. J. Ashton, Esq.; 0. S. Brodie, Esq.; R. C. Car¬ 
rington, Esq.; Qeo. Clowes, Esq., jun.; H. Cunningham, Esq. ; Capt. L. 
Flower; Cornelius OrinneU, Esq.; J. Haroey, Esq .; J. C. Irving, 
Esq.; C. M. Lampson, Esq.; J. MLaren, Esq.; Hon. E. Powys; Wm . 
Rennie, Esq.; R. B. Ross, Esq.; J. Scott, Esq.; H. D. J. Straton, 
Esq., b.a. ; Hon. C. H. Tracy; 0. Turnbull, Esq. 

Accessions to Library.— ‘Tlio Cotton Trade; its bearing upon 
tho Prosperity of Groat Britain and Commorco of tho Amorioan 
Republics, considered in connexion with tho System of Negro 
Slavery in tho Confederate States,’ by Goo. McHemy. 4 Naprativo 
of Canadian Exploring Expeditions,’ by Professor II. Y. Hind; pre¬ 
sented by tho Author. Continuations of Transactions, Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, &c. &c. • 

• Accessions to Map-room.— Map of Africa, on 8 sheets, by E. G. 
Ravenstein, f.r.o.s. Map of Nord-Schlessing, by A. von Petormann, 
H.O.F.R.G.S. 

The Paper read was— 

“Holes of a Journey from Gaza, through the interior of Arabia, to El 
Khatif on the Persian Gulf, and thence to Omdn, in 1862-63. By 
Gifford Palgravb. 

After recounting how, in order to conceal their intentions, the 
author and his companions first wandered into Galileo, in April, 1862, 
where they mot tho Princo of Wales, while a friend at Jaffa was 
preparing their disguises, arranging for thoir camel-transport, «fcc.,an 
account is given of the characters they respectively played: Mr. 
Palgrave passing for a doctor, as best calculated to bring him in 
contact with all classes. On 4th May they left Jaffa, from which 
period, till their arrival at Bagdad the following year, all trace of 
them was lost. On the 5th they reached Gaza, their final starting- 
point, whore they stayed three weeks in order to get guides, &c. 
At length, on 27th May, thoy left in charge of some Arabs of the 
Boni-Ahljeh who were to conduct them as far as Maan on tho Haj 
or pilgrimage-route from Damascus to Mecca. In this part of thoir 
road they crossed the desert of El Tih, through tho rocky gorges of 
which they travelled for four days, usually on a s.s.e. courso. After 
passing south so far as to bo within two days of Akaba, the road 
turned north-east to Maan, where another detention of twelve days 
took place. Between this and tho JaUf province of the Upper 
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Nejed is waterless desert, inhabited by the most desperate of all 
the Bedouin tribes. In crossing this they found but one watoring- 
plaoe, and had noarly perished in a Samtim (simoom of ordinary 
current use). No living thing was encountered here, but a few 
serpents and lizards, till tho frontier of the independent princi¬ 
pality of Jebol Shomor had boon reached, marked by the Wadi 
_ Serhan. • Seven days the road’continued through this valloy, as far 
As Magna, a largo encampment of the Shorarats, and on 30th Juno 
they entered JaOf. Here are groups of lovely villages nestling undor 
palra-treos, and two ancient Christian towers, but not of tho Homan 
period, which command the place and the entrance of tho wadi; 
this being a groat oontre of commcroo for tho Bedouins of Northern 
Arabia. ' . 

Th(* kingdom of Jobel Shomor lios betwoon 26° 30' and 32° n., 
and 88° 40' and 44° k., and its inhabitants aro part nomad, part 
stationary, so that both trade and agriculture are to some extent 
represented, though two-thirds of tho area is dosort. Tho inha¬ 
bitants of tho ruggod dofilos which form tho chief physico-googm- 
phioal features of tho country wore in oarly timos Christians, and 
long withstood El Islam. Tho stato-roligion is now Mohammedan, 
but it is only prominent in tho towns. Away from those a few 
looso suporstitions soem to roprosont tho roligious element. 

From this point, after nineteen days’ inoossant intercourse with 
^tho chiefs and peoplo, many of whom wore treated modioinolly, tho 
party left for Hail, tho capital of tho kingdom of Jebel Shomor. 
Their road hitherto had byt one woll in so von days’ maxoh ovor a 
sterile stony traot, alternating with sandhills which reflected the 
heat till it becamo insupportable. Tho entire distunco to Hail 
was ton days’ journey, the lattor portion through fertile valleys 
hommed in by rooky mountains. 

At tho capital they remained six wooks, being kindly treated by 
tho King Jelah, whoso subjects aro described as a fine raco. There 
is really a considerable amount of trado here. 

On 8th July they loft, sixteon in number, and noxt day crossed 
the Jebel Salma, tho seat in pre-Islamito timos of Koloib-Waitf, 

. whoso sway extendod over half Arabia. On tho 10th they reached 
Faad, a village on tho road from Bagdad to Medina, and on the 
13th entered tho kingdom of tho celebrated sect known as the 
•Waliabites, whose king, Ibn Sa4d, is generally known as tho Sultan 
of NOjed. The road they had just traversed had lain chiefly 
through long valleys running from north-oast to south-west, well 
watered and abounding in gardens, but monotonous from the absence 
of mountains. At noon on the Hth, .tho crest of an elevation 
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revealed to them lying below, the. plains of Kasim, the frontior 
province of the Wahabites; and Argiin, the seat of the local gover¬ 
nor, was reached in safety. 

Here the climate becomes tropical, as the plateau has been left 
behind. The kingdom extends over 10° of latitude by 7° of longi¬ 
tude, being bounded west by the Haj road, east by the Persian Gulf 
Beradeh, a large town, was reached on the 16th, which is the seat 
of the Wahabite Governor of Kasim, and is a station for the Persian 
pilgrims. The inhabitants are enterprising traders, and cotton is 
successfully cultivated in the neighbourhood. A revolt in the 
neighbourhood detained them hero seventeen days, travelling being 
exceedingly insecure towards the capital, in consequence of most of 
the inhabitants of the Boradeh district sympathising with the in¬ 
surgents. 

At longth the chief guide of the Persian pilgrims to Mecca offered 
his services to conduct tho party to Riadh, the capital. Thoy passed 
several towns more or less in size, and on the 7th October reached 
the large fortified town of MejmacL On the 9th they crossed a 
running stream, a phenomenon in Arabia; and in two days, after 
ascending another plateau, reached the town of Sadek. On the 
30th they reached Hormeimeleh, birth-place of Ibn-Abd-el-Wahab, 
founder of the sect named after him. Here the gubernatorial resi¬ 
dence is a palace built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1818. Thence they 
passed by the largo ruinous town of Aujoush, at the mouth of what 
is called Wadi Hcnifeh (Orthodox Valley). This oity was formerly 
called Moscilemeh, after a rival of Mahomet (probably the pseudo¬ 
prophet of that name mentioned in Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’), 
whose capital was at Riadh, and who reigned over this region. 
Riadh was reached at noon on the 13th October, where the King 
assigned them lodgings, which they inhabited till 25th November. 
Some of the houses here are two and even throe stories high. The 
people are, in aocordanoo with the dogmas of their seot, excessively 
fanatical and austere; and a foreigner's life is far from safe among 
them. On leaving, the party, now reduced to three, had to avoid 
the largo towns; two of which, Manfuleh and Solemieh, ar© 
specified, and concealed themselves in the small valley of Yama- 
nieh till their faithful guide and friend Khalif; who was oon- 
voying some Persian merchants, could rejoin them. On his 
overtaking them, they held eastward through fine plains, camping 
at water each night On 1st Decembor they were at a welly 
whore the great caravan-routes meet from Nejed, Hasa, and 
Harik. Beyond this lies the Dohur Desert, an offshoot of the Great 
Southern Desert, two days’journey across, forming a plateau, , on 
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descending from which by a rather abrupt descent they found 
themselves at Hofhuf, where is a strong citadel called Kot. Hasa, 
where they now were, is the richest and most populous of tho Wa¬ 
habite provinces, tho climate almost resembing that of India. Here 
are workers in metAls of great repute, whilo large quantities of 
textile fabrics are also manufactured. 

. Hence, three days’ journey without Khalif brought them to El 
Khatif, on the Persian Gul£ where their faithful esquire rojoinod 
them. El KhAtif is surrounded by a net-work of rivers, and is 
buried in an interminable suooeasion of gardens. Here tho party 
divided, in order to obviate the risk of both losing their livos in the 
perilous journey to Omim. The author now took boat, crossing tho 
Toman Gulf twice, and ultimately on 8rd Starch, 1803, roached 
Sohar, the anoient oapital of Ornkn. Thence they coaatod south¬ 
eastward, and whon their long tedious voyage Boomed just at an 
end, tho boat was shipwrockcd, nino only being saved out of twonty- 
ono souls on board. 

On 9tli March they woro at Watiojyoh, a day’s journoy from 
Musoat, whoso monarch they visited at his country palace hero, just 
ns they woro, shoeless, hatloss, and in thoir torn shirts moroly. IIo 
recoived thorn affably, and next day tlioy wont on to Muscat, tho 
rood taring vory difficult owing to tho spurs of tho Jobol Akhdar, 
wliich horo run quite down to the sco. Thenco, after a stay of 
twelve days, he procoodod up tho Persian Gulf, reaohiog Bagdad, 
after a sovoro access of fever and delirium, on 19th April, and 
Boy rout on 11th July. 

As a general result, all anti-Islamitio raoes throughout the East 
aro to bo found among the mountains. 

After returning thanks to tho author, tho President said that, since tho 
foundation of the 8ocicty, tlioy bad had no communication rcm>coting Arabia 
which approached in interest tho memoir of Mr. Palgravo. with respoot to 
tho oxtcrlor of tho country,' its ports, its promontories, and its coasts, tho 
oxcellont memoirs of Captain Haines (v.* Journal,' vol. ix. p. 126) and Licu- 
fcmant Welstod (v. ‘ Journal,’ vol. vii. p. 20), &s published in the Society’s 
•Journal bad thrown a great deal of light uj>on that pore of the subjiot. AgniD, 
at tho present moment, Captain Constable of the Indian Navy was preparing 
for publication bv tho Admiralty, some ndmirablo illustrations of, and important 
additions to, our knowledge of the geographical outlines of the coasts. But with 
the exception of Dr. Wallin, a Finn, who made birasolf a perfect Arab soholar, 
and who had gone a certain distanoo into the intorior, and whoso journey is also 
described in our volume (v. ‘ Journal,' vol. xx. p. 293), wo had had no traveller 
to compare with Mr. Palgrave. He hoped that gentleman would explain more in 
detail the nature of his route and the difficulties he had to encounter, for these 
hod been only slightly alluded to iu the abstract which had been read. There 
woro three subjects which he hoped tho author would specially illustrate 
First, as to the dissimilarity between the Bedouins or nomads of the north of 
Arabia, with whom aiono we had been acquainted, and the people of tho 
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Wnhabec country, a remarkable nation in the interior, among whom Mr. 
Palgrave had resided. Next, he should like to know something about that 
remarkable race of Sabaams or Fire-worshippers, who had never been described 
by any traveller in Arabia. Thirdly, as to the famous breed of Arab horses in 
tho Ncjed, Mr. Palgravo could, he was aware, communicate some curious par¬ 
ticulars. • 

Mn. Pa lora vr.—B efore addressing myself to this Society, which I am 
happy and proud to meet this evening, I must apologize in a few words for tho 

S bable insufficiency of command which 1 have over tho English language at * 
present moment, having been nearly eighteen years absent from England ; 
and consequently you may suppose that either Arabic or some other language 
might bo more familiar to my tongue: however, I will do my best (though 1 can 
hardly hope to he successful) fully to satisfy the curiosity which 1 know prevails 
among many present: it is, 1 fancy, pretty much the same feeling that animated 
myself, aud which finally determined me to undertake the journey of whioh 
you have just heard an abstract—since wc liavo often heard much of the coasts 
of Arabia, and wo know more or less wlint tho sca-linc is, and what the border- 
provinces of Arabia are, but of tho interior no real information has been given, 
at least with due accuracy and detail. 

It is true wo havo had many valuable accounts of tho formation of tho 
Wahabite kingdom, which is uno of the most remarkable phenomena which 
have taken place within the last century; 1 mean such information as may be 
had from the travels of Niebuhr, which are of the greatest accuracy ns far as 
they go, or those of Burckhardt and other voyagers; out no one could describe 
these countries as an eye-witness: so it seemed to me important that we should 
at last know from an actual visit, and by our own inspection, what may be 
really contained in that enormous poainsula wbioh stands out in tbe middle of 
the map like a kind of unknown country, surrounded, by many others far more 
distant, yet much better known—such as Persia, India, and even Africa, at 
least at the present day. I wished to obtain as far as possible accurate 
information, not only of the country itself—I mean of its geographical or 
physical condition—but more especially of tho inhabitants; the nature of their 
governments, their divisions, their subdivisions, and of tho forms of religion 
and manners that might exist among them. I had already—during about ten 

B s! residence In Syria—been led to suspect by the language of those who 
been furthest towards Central Arabia (whether Arabs or others who had 
travelled in that direction), that there was a something positive in tho way of 
a government, of a settled oountry, and of manners and institutions, to bo 
found, could one only got at it. 

But this “ to get at it" was tho very difficulty, on account of the extraordinary 
jealousy of the population with respect to Europeans; for to be known as a 
European traveller, at any rate in the Wahabite country, that is to say, in 
the central plateau of Arabia, would be exceedingly dangerous, possibly even 
fatal. Again, passing one’s self off even as a Turk would not be exactly tbe 
way in Arabia, where Turkish dominion is not known excopt to be hated, as in 
tho Wahabite country. Again, the religions character of a Dervish, though 
it may do very well on the road to Mecca, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Turkish provinces, would bean inadequate pretext to traverse the central plateau 
of the country. Consequently, I thought the best plan before me was to take 
tho character of a physician; and haviug some slight knowledge of medicine, 
which I was sure would be much more than I should find before me in tho 
country, and being sufficiently acquainted with the language to pass, if not for 
an Arab of pur sang, at any rate for an inhabitant of Aleppo or Bagdad, or 
one of those frontier-towns, I determined to set out under these appearances. 
However, in order to accomplish such a design, I was obliged to deprive 
myself of many means of which I should have gladly availed myself, such. 
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for instance, as sketching or takiDg notes before people, or having with mo 
geographical implements or similar objects. Of course I was obliged to put 
these entirely out of the question; and not only that, but I was obliged not to 
appear curious, when at the very moment I was, of course moat desirous of 
obtaining tho fullest and oxactest information. In a word, 1 was obliged to 
look as great a simpleton as I possibly could, and to seem to care about notbiDg 
else but to get my fees, which was not always easy, because the Arabs only 
pay the doctor when he has succeeded in effecting a cure. 

’ However, this profession answered very well in tho long run, bccauso it 
brought rao into communication with every rank and with every character of 
person whom ono oould meet with in tho countries thus traversed during a 
journey whioh lay in a more or less diagonal dircotioD nearly across tho whole 
of Arabia; and at tho same time I oould thus, under different pretexts—such ns 
that of inquiring about patients and medicines, or similar subjects—asoertaiu 
what was going on oven in tho neighbouring provinces, whioh I was not able 
to visit in person. As I said, in the first plnoe, there aro no good doctors in 
Arabia, or else it might seem almost audaoious to say that tho fame of my 
raedioines sometimes often gained me patients for several days’journey distant; 
and this I was glad of, not of course for tho snko of the remuneration, but on 
account of the news which I could thus obtain of tho countries lYom which 
they came. On some occasions I found persons who had como to visit mo and 
ask for modical advice from ten or oven twelve days' journoy distant; ami 
these frequently proved to mo a very valuable source of information. 

Well, let us cut this short; for of course, in ono ovening, it would bo impos¬ 
sible to give a detailed account of all such circumstances. What has just been 
road is simply a skeleton of tho ronto itself, without entering into any particular 
details. As, howovor, tho honourable President has alluded to ono or two 

e which ho vory justly thinks it would be fitting to dwoll upon, I will 
mention thorn as far as I can in a general way; nnd shall be happy to 
answer any questious which may suggest themselves, and which may throw 
light upon the details. 

• How, tho first point that struck mo in Arabia was this:—Having been always 
accustomed to oonsidor Arabia as a kind of homo of the Bedouins, a sort of 
onormous plateau of badpaaturaflo, over which an uncertain number of Bedouins 
nnd oamels might be oontinunlly walking up and down, with tribes inter¬ 
changing wars and alliances with vory little fixity : I found, on the contrary, that 
the Bodouin population was almost limited to a doscrt-oircle surrounding 
Central Arabia; and that tho great mass of this Bodouin population is con¬ 
centrated upon tho northern frontier, upon tho limits of the desert which divide 
Arabia from Syria, and tbatonoe within the limits of Arabia itself south of the 
Jftuf, which has been already visited by Dr. Wallin, the stationary or fixed 

S lation was much more numerous and infinitely more important than tho 
uin population j and that that proportion of the fixed population over tho 
Bedouin increased tho further south I wont, until in tho central Wohabito pro¬ 
vinces, which aro strongly marked by a mouutainous lino around them, in many 
provinces not a single Bedouin, properly speaking, oould be found; the whole 
of tho population being fixed, and tho few Bedouins who subsisted in tho 
Wahabite ompire being entirely in a stato of servitude—in fact, crushed by the 
force of the Arab Government. 

At the same timo, these governments and theso countries existing in tho 
interior of Arabia are well organised, exceedingly centralised; in short, they 
are regular and established monarchies existing with known traditions, fixed 
laws, and in a form better regulated, perhaps—of course I say it without any 
ulterior meaning but merely as giving an illustration—than most parts of the 
Turkish empire. Great was the effeot produced on my companion, who hnd 
come with .mo from Syria, when arriving at the Wahabite countryand ho 
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remarked to me, with much astonishment, that this really seemed to be a 
government—a thing which he had never met with in Syria. 

The principal divisions of this vast region which I noticed myself, wero the 
three following i—First, the Northern, of which the capital is Hail (visited 
as you know by Dr. Wallin), and which is called tho province of Jebcl 
Shomer. “Jebel” means mountain, so it is as if you were to say, “the 
Mountains of Shomer.” The capital of this province is called Hail, a town 
which at the present moment contains about 20,000 inhabitants. It is a very 
respectable town in i ts way, with a good market-place, tolerable shops, and a grand- 
palace belonging to tho Government in tho centre; it is surrounded by fortifi¬ 
cations and walls. In tho town resides the actual king of the province, of the 
namo of Zclal Ebn Rashid; and tins kingdom was only founded in tho time of 
his lather, whoso name was Abd Allah Ebn Rashid: so that it is a kingdom 
which has lasted altogether about sixty years, but which is, at the present 
moment, very well organised and subdivided into several provinces, in each of 
which is a governor dopendent upon the central king, and the whole under tho 
control of ono administrative and executive powor. 

Tho second Government, which is yet more remarkable, is tho Wahabite 
Government, which occupies nearly tho wholo of tho interior of Arabia, stretch¬ 
ing from the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood of Mecca. It does not oomo 
down auite to tiro Red Sea, because Mecca and tho adjoining provinco of Hejaz 
are under the protection of the Turkish Government. With that exception, tho 
whole of Central Arabia belongs to the Wahabites. There, again, we have a 
monarchy, and a monarchy of the most absolute form—a despotism, I might 
say, such as perhaps has seldom been seen in Europe—a despotism to which 
any you might read of in history, or hear of in die newspapers, would bear but 
a faint resemblance. I oould not have imagined such an entire political and 
religious absolutism as that existing in tho Wahabite ooontry, and of which I 
will afterwards say a few words. It is at the same time a government per¬ 
fectly well organised, and divided into eleven distinct provinces, with their 
separate governors, and subordinate governors under these, with a cortain 
number of military men to be levied from every town and ever)- village, with 
fixed taxes and duties, and whatever attends on commercial and agricultural 
life. 

Tho third main division of Arabia which I visited is tho government of 
OmaD, which appertains to a personage who is known in our books os tho Imaum 
of Muscat, although that title does not exist in the country itself; Muscat 
not being in reality the capital of the kingdom, and the title Imaum being 
unknown there. However, the namo was given by the Portuguese in tho 
time of Albuquerque, about 300 years ago, and writers have since retained 
the word Imaum, whioh, however, is applicable to tho Wahabite king, and not 
to that of Omhu. The royal capital is, in feet, the town of Nezweb, which 
is at some distance from the coast, in the mountains higher up. Muscat is, 
however, at present in a way the most important town, as being that with” 
which most European commerce is carried on. The kingdom extends from 
the limits of the Wahabite country along the coast, and goes away into the 
interior, and then down again towards the territory which is known by the 
name of Yemen. Between that and the Wahabite country extends the Great 
Desert, whither there would be very little object in going; and if one went, very 
little hope of returning. The Arabs themselves hardly ever traverse it in a 
regular way, if even they journey in it at alL I only found two Arabs o£ 
the country who were introduced to me in the village as remarkable mm on 
this very account, that they had traversed the whole of the Great Desert. L 
asked them what they had seen, and what was to be found in it. They 
described it to me ns such a desert as I had seen: in part, moving sand, little 
oases or semi-cultivated spots where a scattered vegetation might be found, 
x few dwarf palm-trees, ana a. little brackish water, with here and there negro 
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villages nnd an Ethiopian population, which seemed to be, as far as I can 
judge, tho very Himyaritic population about which a great deal has been said 
in Franco lately: they appear to be an Abyssinian colony. 

I was abln to stay in each of these countries a considerable time, and to 
make acquaintance with the chiofs and with the principal members of society, 
so to speak, in these different provinces. At the Wahabite capital (which is 
not the old capital of Derayeh, for that was destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, 
but tho modem capital of fiiadh, which is about half a day’s joumoy to tho 
south-east of Derayeh), I remained nearly two months, lodged by tho hospi¬ 
tality and at the oxpenso of tho Wahabee king, as his privileged physiolfin for 
tho time being, practising, under his royal protection, my art upon such has 
had the good or bad fortune to oome undor it. While thoro, being in continual 
communication with tho court and with thoso who inhabited tho court, nnd 
also with anybody else who camo to ask ray advioo during that timo, I wns 
over looking into the Ufo and habits of tho inhabitants, and watching thorn 
as olosely ns possible. 

Now, I think it would bo proooeding in accordance with tho wish wbioh has 
been signified if I wore to say a word or two about tho administrative system of 
tho Wahabite Government and tho nature of its religion. The religion of tho 
Wahabite provinces I must touch upon, because in tho East roligion and 
government always go togothor in so- romaikable a manner that tho distinc¬ 
tions bctwcon nationality and nationality, or govomment and govern¬ 
ment, nro very often mainly, if not entirely, dopendont upon tho different 
forms of religious opinion which may provail in tho countries. Such is tho 
fact, whatever comments it may givo mo to, and it will naturally givo rise to 
a great many; and consequently, in speaking of tho Wahabite Govomment, one 
must first spoak of tho particular form of roligious opinion, in order that you 
may understand the form of tlioir government. Tho character of their roligious 
opinion is this: Mohammedanism in its strictest, its moat primitive form, 
cxooUy such ns Mohammed concoived it, such as ho taught it to his companions, 
and suoh, with very littlo oxcoption I boliovo, as thoy preached it. It seemed 
mo, whon I 


to mo, 


was in tho country, that 1 was actually living in tho nge of 


Mohammed and his companions. Tho oxactest pioturo that could bo drawn of 
their way of living, their way of thinking, and their way of noting, suoh ns 
you havo it in tho coo tom potary traditions of Mohammed, you may find at tho 
present moraont in that population. This is not very astonishing, because it 
ib an antiroly unraixod. population; they havo never marriod, nor been given in 
marriage, with any otlior pooplo. They have entirely kopt aloof from other 
nations, thoy havo had vorv littlo commercial correspondence with any otlior 

B jlo, hardly any politioal intercourse with such, hardly anybody has ©vor 
iod thorn, and they hardly visit any ono; in oonsequence they have re¬ 
mained, so to spook, fossilized in tho midst of a ohanging world. 1 should 
fonoy that on the faoo of tho globe, pcrliaps, no nation has changed so littlo. 
Thoy havo not gone back; thoy have not gono forward: thoy havo not 
advanoed, as far as I can judge, in civilisation, from tho accounts which 1 have 
of Arab life at tbo timo at tho time of Mohammed, nor yet have they retro¬ 
graded. With the fixity peculiar. I believe, to tho Semitic families, of which 
we havo Buoh a remarkable and well-known example nearer home in tho 
Israelitic race, thoy have remained exactly at tho point they were; and thus 
have tboy retained, yet not improved, their primroval condition. For instance, 
a stranger who presents himself, like myself—What was I known as? I was 
known as a travelling dootor; au expression not exactly synonymous with a 
quack in that country. I might be a respectable person—that remained to 
bo seen—and even a good dootor, for aught they knew. I was known in the 
town, generally speaking, as a Christian; for though, of course, in that country 
they never ask you directly what your religion is, that question not being con¬ 
sidered polito, at tho same time it is. vory easy to find out whother a man is & 
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Mohammedan or not, who is in a town where everybody is—according to an 
expression used in one of Captain Head’s works—obliged, under the fear of the 
Lord and a broomstick, to attend daily at public worship, and if any person 
of the town is not present at the prayers he is sure to be well beaten: and 
thus any person absenting himself from them must give good reason for his 
doing so. I might have been a bad Mohammedan, but they seldom took the 
trouble to ascertain that. I was known, in consequence, as a native Syrian 
Christian. They knew that I camo from Damascus; that I made no great 
secret of iu the country, for I published it to everybody. I was there set ‘ 
down as a Christian of Damascus. Well, nobody said* a single word that 
could possibly insult or reflect cither upon the religion or upon the ooimtry to 
which I was supposed to belong, although I was supposed to belong to the 
Sultan’s Government, with which they were almost at war, and to oomo from 
a country with which they had no sympathy, and to belong to a religion 
regardod by them os infidel. I mot with tho kindest reception and treatmont 
almost everywhere. I was very hospitably received, very kindly treated, and 
well lodged. Tho dwellings there are not tents, but very respectable houses 
raado of unbaked bricks, because in a country where there is little rain, in¬ 
deed, scarcely any at all, and the tenacious soil becomes as hard ns any stone 
under tho influence of the sun—for in these regions you may imagine what 
the sun does—there is no need of baked bricks; and the houses are as firm and 
solid as any house in Ixmdon. They are oven built with a certain kind of 
architectural beauty; they aro also very respectably furnished with carpets, 
cushions, and everything else that will conduce to the comfort of tho inha¬ 
bitants. Nobody can enter without permission. They have locks and double 
locks upon their outer and inner doors. They have often a garden in the court 
of tho house, in which thev sit and take the'air, as they might in many 
European towns. In fact, there is a certain amount of exterior oomfort. I 
Tcmnincd there fifty days, and should have remained there very well contented, 
and very well viewed by everybody, were it not for the singular character of 
this Government, occasioned by the particular fanaticism which has developed 
tho Wahabite power, and which ultimately caused me to leave tho country in 
rather a precipitate manner. 

You know, of course, that about 100 years since, at the time when Arabia 
was in a perfect state of anarchy, and when religion had fallen into a strange 
state of confusion,—of which 1 will, please God, speak a little afterwards, when 
I have finished about the Wahabite, because it touches ycou the point of tho 
fire-worshippingat that time there arose a celebrated fanatic, Mohammed 
Ebn Abd-al-Wabab, who founded the Wahabite sect, but did not found the 
dynasty, as some have supposed, having been simply a religious teacher. He, 
by means of his doctrines and his teaching, having placed them in the bands of 
a very important chief of tho neighbouring town ofDerayeh, enabled that chief 
to become the founder of a new dynasty. This chief became the instrument— 
the mams the sword—of propagating the doctrines of Mohwnmed Ebn Abd- 
al-Wahab, which are called the Wahabite doctrines, and which are, in fact, the 
purism of Mohammedanism—primitive Mohammedanism—such as it was at its 
first origin. There were, then, two families side by side—the family of tho 
founder of the sect, and tho family of the founder of the government. These 
two families remained together in tho capital; the one exercising tho religious 
functions generally existing in Mohammedan countries—I mean where Moham¬ 
medanism is strictly practised—such as the function of Imaum at the public 

S rs, a kind of preacher or sort of clerk, nothing more; or the function of 
, which also is, as you know, a semi-religious function in Mohammedan 
countries, legal questions being decided from the sacred bcok—the Koran; 
and the other exercising the governmental power of the country. There is no 
need to relate to you how this government was developed—how it conquered 
almost the whole of Arabia—how it quarrelled with the Turkish Government 
yol. vm. q 
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—how Ibrahim Pasha was finally successful in invading the country and 
destroying the capital,—and how, after a long while, the shattered elements 
re-constructed themsolves and formed the existing Wahabito Government, whoso 
limits, although considerably extended, do not at the present day contain moro 
than one-third of Arabia. Prom these two families radiates up to tho present 
time the double principle in tho capital; the reigning family representing tho 
political and executive force, while the family of tho original founder of tho sect 
having no direct political position, nevertheless exorcise an enormous religious 
influenco in tho town, and have always a great command throughout tho 
ompire, and ovon over the monarch himself*, a force which thoy oxerciso in 
what one may oall a narrow or fanatical rnannor, and in such a manner as to 
draw the cords tighter, and to render their nation more and more exclusive, 
and to foster the hatred of the nation against all who might not be of tho samo 
way of thinking as themselves. 

About six years ago tho cholera visited that country at tho end of its world s 

S noy. It took Central Arabia at last. Tho Arabs had never soon anything 
it before. They had not at the moment tho advantage of haying such 
doctors as myself amongst them 5 and the result was that on enormous mor¬ 
tality took place. Of course they took fright, and tho zealot party, who repre¬ 
sented tho family of tho old sect, took occasion to say that this was a Divlno 
vengeance upon tho people for having relaxed from strict principles. What 
aro their strict principles? In tho first plnco, smoking tobacoo is a deadly sin; 
and whatever you may imagino in tho way of horror, of condemnation, or 
turpitude, comes entirely short of smoking tobacco. I am sorry to say that 
tho cholera showed tho necessity of something vory sovero being dono to bring 
back tho pooplo to good ordor. They had begun to smoko tobacco, which in 
their oyes fully explained tho invasion of tho disoaso. To civo you an idea of 
their hatred to Bmoking tobacco, I will relate a siraplo inoidcnt that occurred 
to myself. Thore was a vory sovoro and zealous bigot, ono of tho family, who 
came to mo to ask my advico upon a littlo affection of his throat, and my 
modiolno had been successful. I nad been about twenty days in tho town, 
when ono day when wo wero sitting togothor, I was determined to soc what 
wore thoir real thoughts about smoking tobacoo, and what was thoir real 
standard of morality. So I apponrod to bo very anxious to inform myself of 
certain points in ordor to sottlo some scruples in my own mind ; and after a 
suitable preludo, I began to say that the Syrians wero vory much divided as to 
tho distinction between great and little sins—that distinction is to be found in 
tho Mohammedan religion as well as in tho Christian—the great sins being 
thoso that aro punished in tho noxt world, and tho littlo sins thoso which aro to 
bo oxpiated in this world by saying “ God forgiro mo,” or the like. I Blated 
that my own consoicnoo was rather anxious in tho matter; and I wished to 
know from my friend what I 10 and his family conceived to bo tho distinction 
botwoon great and littlo sins, and which wore tho great ones that wero to be 
oarefully avoided.* 

My friend looked very gravo, as thoso people usually do; they have a very 
Borioos appearance, having their handkerchiefs always pulled down over their 
oyes; and so putting on an exceedingly serious, pharisaical look, in fact graver 
than usual, ho said: “ The greatest and first sin was Polytheism, or wor¬ 
shipping anything else but God.” I said that wo all knew that Polytheism is 
the greatest of all sins; but, after that, what is tho next great sin? 
which my friend, without the slightest hesitation, answered that tho second 
irrcmissiblo great sin was that of ‘‘ drinking the shameful "—meaning smoking 
tobacoo, smoking being called drinking, and the “shameful” being the 
synonym for tobacco; and consequently he stated this to be tho second gteat 
Sin. Whereupon I suggested, “ and murder, theft, false witness, and similar 
actions ? ” “ Oh 1" answered he, . God is merciful; those arc all little sins." 
Hence the two only mortal sins were Polytheism and 6 mokiug. On tho occa- 
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sion of the cholera-ivisit, already mentioned, it was said that it was all in 
consequence of smoking tobacco, and of wearing silk dresses; which is another 
dreadful sin, and entirely to be prohibited. As for the hatred to smoking 
tobacco, that, perhaps, might find an echo even nearer home; but as for wearing 
silk dresses, I fancy that even where tobacco is not liked, that would hardly 
jass. Then, again, swearing by another name but that of God is a positive 
idolatry, which renders a man worthy of death. Don’t imagine on thataccount 
that they do not swear; but the natural result of this is, I am sorry to say, to * 
make the transgression of the Commandment which forbids the taking of tho 
name of God in vain, a great "deal more common than it would otherwise be. 
They will swear on every occasion, and they bring the holy name in every 
moment, Tho Government was in a state of great anxiety, and considering 
that the causo of tho cholera was due to the fact of pure and primitive 
Mahommedanism being no longer observed, they resolved that something 
should bo done to stop its progress. On this occasion tho reigning king, 
who is the son of Zurki, tho son of Abd Allah Ebn Saoud, who was 
put to death at Constantinople, called together tho gravest and most rcli- 

t men of the capital, which may contain at tho present day about thirty 
and inhabitants. It is a very beautiful and populous town. Except 
Damascus, I have never seen a town so beautifully situated than that of Riadh. 
Biadh means “ Tho Gardens,” from tho lovely 'gardens which surround the 
town on every side. Tho King, then, called together his council, and said 
“I discharge xny conscience upon you. I cannot myself look after all tho 
religious observances and exact moral condition of each town or individual in 
my empire. I have called for you as the most respectable, most venerable, 
and most important of my people, and I discharge my conscience on your conr 
science, and I charge yon before God to see to it." The most absolute kings 
are generally the most constitutional, because they are obliged to be so. On 
this occasion a council of twenty-two was formed. These twenty-two were to 
be chosen from the most unspotted, the most fanatic characters that could bo 
found in the town ; and several of them were of tho family of Mohammed Ebn 
Abd-al-Waliab. They had full power given them, censorial power, like that 
in tho old Roman time, full nnd absolute power to examine into and to punish 
whatever offences might be committed against morals and religion in tho 
towns, in tho provinces, in tho empire; and all this was by delegation. They 
wero immediately all armed, as a symbol of their power, with a long rod, a rod 
which was rarely suffered to be idle, attended by a quantify of satellites, bearing 
in their hands tho sticks of palm-tree, no despicable cudgels, and a common 
implement of fighting in tho East. They wero commissioned to examine into 
the public and the private life of everybody, without distinction, beginning 
from tho royal family downwards, and punish every one whom they found 
guilty. The brother of the King, in whose house I had been lodging, was con- 
vioted of having smoked tobacco, and was publicly hoisted and beaten at his 
own palace-gate by these people. One of the principal members—I won’t say 
of tho Cabinet, because I do not wish to insult English names by using them 
in this way, hut I don’t know how else to explain myself, for they are a mi¬ 
nisterial body; there is a minister for external affairs, a minister of the interior, 
and others; it is really a kind of cabinet—well! one of tho principal mi¬ 
nisters, who had chargo of tho treasury, was so well beaten that he died the 
next day, because it was proved against him that he had committed some 
offence of an analogous character. Many others were put to death at tho same 
time. Prayers five times a-day were enforced also on pain of beating, generally 
severe, in case of non-compliance. Even talking in a private bouse after 
evening prayers until morning prayers was prohibited, everybody being sup¬ 
posed after saying his last word in prayer, before going to sleep like a good 
Mohammedan, and not to talk again until the mhfning. In tho streets of tho 
capital and of the principal towns, up to the present moment^ children cannot 
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play. Everywhere else throughout the world you sco them playing:—in this 
town alone they cannot; or if they do play, it is at going through the form 
of prayer, having no other form of diversion but that. Ihc strictest and 
soverest discipline that could be imagined was enforced, and, of course, 
the natural result followed, that an enormous amount of vice and profligacy 
increased in the town, much more than had been before, as always will 

^ITyoa wish to have an idea of the children of tho oountry I will give you 
an instance. One of the principal dogmas or opinions of theso Wahabitca 
is this,-the nbsoluto, universal, all-pervading, all-existing, powor of tho 
Divinity in everything; that is to say, that nothing is angelic or human, 
or even animal action, not even physical—everything is divine. For instanco, 
if I take up a pen, it is not I that take it up—of course I am speaking 
now in the Wahabite sense—in thoir senso, literally speaking, God takes 
up the pon. Again, if I lay it down, tho same. If a man writes, 6 is not 
tho man, hut God that writes. If fire burns, the fire docs not burn of 
itsolf, but it is God that effeots tho burning. If a atono falls, it is the same. 
And from this, in consequence, springs up the moat absolute system of fatalism 
that con be imagined. 1 said that I would givo you an idea of tho obildron of 
the country, that you may see how they grow undor that kind of teaching. 
One day my companion and myself—it was in tho month of October, when tho 
heat was still considerable, though it afterwords rapidly diminishes, so that in 
December it was already cold enough to havo fires in tho ovening; howovor, 
in October it was still very hot, when ono long day, aftor haying been 

e i advico from morning to tho afternoon, of course obtaining at the aamo 
non-medical information from tho pcoplo, and feeling very tired, for there 
had bcon a crowd of lieoplo during tho day, about 3 o clock I shut up tho 
house and tho shop, for the shop and tho houso woro all ono, and walked out of 
tho town with my companion, to hide ourselves in a grovo of palm-trees in ono 
of tho neighbouring gardona-thore, of courso in privato. to enjoy tho nicotian 
weed, which wo could not do in tho town; for, although it was known, l am 
sorrv to say, by tho fatal testimony of tho vapour that it always produoca that 
I did smoko, at tho same time I took caro not to do so offensive a thing before 
thorn. My oompanion and I, who was as had as myself in that respect, had 
retired from the crowd, and got out of tho town andboyond tho walls, and wast¬ 
ing along tho gardens, turned asido into a nice littlo orchard, whoro wo sat down 
undor a palin-troo, lit our pipes, and enjoyed oursclvos. While sitting thoro 
wo saw, to our great dismay, a lad about twelve years of ago—ono of the poor 
lads of tho town—walking about not fax off; and, seeing us from a distance, 
of course ho camo up to talk with us, for an Arab is tho most sociable creature 
in tho world: ho cannot avoid talking, especially to a stranger, and ho wiU 
always convorso in a friendly manner. Well, this boy saw us, so I said to my 
companion, "Ho won’t matter, this is a poor fellow; wo con go on with our 
smoking boforo him." Wo continued smoking, and tho lad camo up, habited 
in tho dress of the country, a long kind of robe, resembling more a night¬ 
gown than anything else—a long shirt, fitting quite closely at tho collar, anu 
reaching down to the feet, and a kind of handkerchief about his head. The 
lad came up and made his salaam. He was spinning a peg-top on his hand. 
He saluted us; we answered his salute. Ho wanted to talk, but he did not 
know exactly what to say; sometimes people are thus awkward at their first 
meeting. So, in order to introduce a subject, ho took his top in his hand and 
spun it on his left hand, then took it upon bis right-hand forefinger, and 
keeping it spinning while holding it up, he said to us, “ Not by my strength, 
nor by my cleverness, but by the strength of God, and by the cleverness of 
God." Whereupon my companion answered, “ You have set God to work for 
very little.” From this little incident you can thoroughly understand how 
that way of thinking prevails among tile people of those countries from their 
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earliest years, and you may judge how far it renders them incapable of change 
or advancement. 

Well, I said I would say a word or two about the town, and the'manner in 
which I left the town; for in that manner the character of the country can 
best be exhibited. I bad remained about thirty days in the town, and during 
that time was strongly supported by the Royal party, that is to say, the 
governmental party of the town, because I had cured a great many of them; 
and 1 was almost every evening at the palace, either with the King or with 
some of his own people, and was looked upon in a favourable light. At the 
same time those twenty-two zealots, I cannot call than fanatics—fanatics is a 

S neral word, they were officially so, not only fanatics in matter of fact, but 
latzcs because of their position—but, however, those were my enemies, 
because they knew mo to bo a Christian, or what they called a dangerons 
person—a revolutionist, a person to bo looked on with suspicion, who probably 
is machinating something against the church or state, or against both; in which 
conjecture they wero not very far wrong, although it was not to my interest 
to tell them so. The fact was theso men wero always working against me ns 
much as thoy could ; and I was upheld for a long time by tho Royal party. 
However, tho waters began to get troubled. 

The first symptom I had of suspicion in tho Royal party and tho King 
himself was this. I had notice given mo that theso who wont to that 
country hardly ever returned, and that scarcely anybody, in tho first place, 
ever got admittance to the capital, much less to tho presenoe of the King; but 
when one did, one was in danger of two things : cither of being put to death, 
which is by no means an uncommon thing in that town, for the present King 
.has put to death a great many after inviting them; or if you are supposed to 
be a person whom, on the one hand, they arc afraid of, or, on tho other hand, 
whom thoy have too much regard for to put to death, they offer you a house, and 
attendants, and wife; and when you are once fixed in the town,once married, 

S are caught, and cannot get out again. I once met, myself, a very clover 
nv, a native of Bokhara, who had been caught in that manner, and who 
wishing to get away could not do so, being tied by those chains which are well 
known to bo the strongest. Tho first symptom, then, I had of mistrust mani¬ 
fested itself in this way. I had a particular invitation to go and see tho King, 
at rather an unusual hour, in the palace. Tho Kiug, after a long preamble of 
tho services which I bad already rendered, the great effect which my medicines 
had produced, and so forth, told me that I was too valuable a person to lose; 
and he offered mo then and there a fine house with attendants, and servants, 
and with an honourable alliance in tho town. Of course, I understood what that 
meant. I fought off as best I could, and so effectually that the King was 
obliged to accept my refusal. However, 1 felt from that moment that I was 
becoming an object of suspicion. Tho next thing which got me into bad odour 
vrito the King was a thing whioh I bad a great deal of difficulty not to do. 
while 1 was playing, so to speak, the part of the poor dependent man amongst 
these people, I could not help letting it very often appear that I was moro 
independent than I ought to have seemed. How about this time one of 
tho King’s horees had had a kick in the shoulder which had festered, and had 
produced a certain equine disease. The King asked me whether I could cure 
the horse. I was too glad to get hold of an opportunity to see tho Royal 
stables. They are in some respects the first stables of the world. It is well 
known that tho first breed is the Arabian breed, and the best of the Arabian 
breed is the Nejed; and, of course, the very best of the Nejcd breed would 
be at the stables of the King himself. Whatever one can imagine in the way 
of perfect beauty of horses, I was now privileged to sec. I never could have 
imagined such perfect animals, although I have seen tho very best horses of 
the sort which are imported into Europe. Those which go to Enrone are 
either, like those which go to France, of the Algeria or Barbary bleed, or like 
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those which are sent from Syria to breed in tho desert to the north of Arabia 
running up towards Damascus and so on; but nover was a Nejed horse sent to 
Europe, and they never will bo. Thoy arc never sold by any chance, neither 
male nor female—they never soli a horso of that breed. They are only to bo 
got in one of those ways: either in war, or ns a present, or a heritage from 
father to sou; they are nover sold tod never bartered. They are a small 
breed, not very high ; I believe nover abovo 15 hands 2 fingers; none of them 
approached 10 hands. About 14 or 15 hands in height wodld be the average. 
The prevailing colour is gray. I did not see [a single dark bay; chesnut a 
fair amount, grey very common, mottled not altogether uncommon, very few 
white, and still fewer black. 1 did not sco a full bay among them. Tho 
prinoipal features of the race aro tho excessive cleanness of tho logs—in tide 
more resembling a stag’s logs than a horse’s—the fulness of the haunches, tho 
extraordinary delicaoy of tho muzzle, the beautiful sot-on of tho tail, ana the 
extreme slope of tho shoulder-blade, whioh gives the animal a pliancy such 
ns I nover saw in any other breed, very different from the Persian breed, and 
oven from what is called the Arabian breed of Upper Arabia. I had full 
leisure for examining tho King’s stables. There wero in the stables about 180 
horses, and there were a great many othors that wero not present. 

After looking them over I askod to sec my sick horse, and it was shown 


1 said 1 bad seen tho horso; and l Jolt 1 was compromising my own position very 
seriously in dootoring an animal for a disooso that I know llttlo about. I was 
obliged to explain to tho King that doctoring a horso was ono tiling and 
doctoring a man was anothor. Tho King insisted upon my doctoring tho 
horso. At last I got angry and I said, “ Your Majesty roust pleaso to 
remember that in this oountry 1 am a doctor for asses and not for horses.” 
Tho King understood tho joko porfootly well, and it did not pleaso him. 

Matters went on in this way until at lost thoy came to a orisis, which 
obliged mo to leave the oountry. Tho King had alroady bocorno a littlo indis¬ 
posed towards mo. Thoso who wero my enemies of course took every occa¬ 
sion to turn tho King against mo, and at last thoy found tho means of doing 
so. Thoro was a man in tho town who had a species of facial palsy, of a kind 


whtbh Iiudgod might bo treated, according to somo practitioners, by an external 
applicatfon of strychnino. Everybody knows tho exceedingly small <|uantitlea 


in which such a drug can bo administered oven externally, as well as tho 
cxcoodinglv poworful effect which it producos, lot tho administration bo tho 
most cautious. Tho man whom I had to deal with was nearly deaf, besidos 
having an impediment in his speech. I judged that on external application of 
strychnine with appropriate treatment would produoo a good ofTeot, if applied 
in the manner which Anybody in tho faculty can understand. Of courso tho 
effect was vory strong, os might havo boon cxpcctod. I must remark, that with 
tho Arabs you may always double tho dose, bocauso thoy bnvo very strong 
constitutions. The effect was such, that after four or fivo days tho individual 
entirely recovered the uso of his tonguo, and was able to take part in conver¬ 
sation. Tho pationt’s hearing was also very nearly restored, and ho was in fact 
going on very well. 

This produced a great effect in the town. Everybody was very much 
surprised, and especially that so much effoot had been produced by &o small 
a quantify of medicine. Tho famo of tho euro reached tho King. The King 
sent for mo; and as his Majesty was fond of dabbling in medicine, and wanted 
to understand more abotitit, ho was very curious to know what this wonderful 
drag was, and asked mo to givo him some of it, so that after I was gone 
some of his people might use it. I of oourso fought shy, from tho natural 
feeling which anybody would have of putting such things into the hands of 
an ignorant mau; and, without reflecting on What consequonocs my words 
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might have, eomewhat rashly explained to the King the exceedingly dangerous 
nature of the drug, and that it was one of the most deadly poisons known. 
Ho had hardly heard that, when, lifting up the handkerchief which I wore 
over my head, and lifting up his own, which is the custom when peoplo want 
# to talk a secret in Arabia in a manner inaudible to those present, he whispered 
in my ear, “ Give me some of it! ”—in a most unmistakeable tone. 

Now the King had very powerful enemies in the Court, and these enemies 
were in the town at the very time. It was well known that he would bo 
oxoeedingly glad to get rid of them, and that they also would bo glad to get 
rid of him ; and it was known that he was a mau who stuck at nothing, who 
had put his own guests to death in his own house, and consequently he 
was a person perfectly capable of using the poison, if not in a legal, at any rate 
in another way. 

I feigned not to understand what bo meant, and to imagine that his enormous 
zeal to have it was entirely to do good. So I fought off, and said, “ I am afraid 
you would not know how to use it, nor understand the proper propor¬ 
tions,” and so on. Liko a judicious man, he did not press the subject any 
farther. The next day ho brought it on again, and again I put him off. The 
third day he again brought forward the subjoct in question, and asked mo for 
the third time to give him some of the drug, saying, “ I believe you really do 
mean to leave the country shortly, and you must first give me some of it.” I 
lost patience, being very provoked at his asking me again and again to give 
him th£ poison after my repeated refusal. So I told him positively, and in tho 
most solemn manner loould assure him, that I would never give it to him. 
Ho still insisted ; whereupon I looked him in tho face, and said, “ Abd-Allah, I 
know perfectly well what you want it for, and I don’t want to be your accom¬ 
plice in what you will have to answer for before God’s judgment seat, nor to be 

K with crimes that you will be charged with. You shall never have it." 

9 words his face changed in a frightful manner, and became positively 
black. He looked more than words could say. However, he added nothing 
more for tho moment. With customary Arab self-possession ho said nothing, 
and swallowed the insult. I on my part dropped tho subject, and after sitting 
a while 1 got up and took my leave ; but I saw that such a conversation must 
necessarily lead to sinister results—in a word, that I had committed myself.' 

The next day and the day after I had no further news from tho palace. On 
the third day, at night, between nine and ten, I was sent for suddenly to the 
palace, and was informed that I was to go alone. I told my companion to keep 
awake, and to keep tho fire up, bccauso it was the end of November, and “ that 
there would bo news to-night. So I went alone to tho palace. When I got there 
I found tho King sitting in an inner chamber, by the light of a fire. Around him 
and in front of nim were sittiug my most deadly enemies, including the great- 
grandson of tho founder of tho sect, who, as tho Arabs say. would willingly 
have eaten me raw, could he have done it There were two or three others of the 
same stamp who hated mo as much, as they could, and a few others who were 
my friends as long and as mnoh as his Majesty should please to be so. All 
this was at night, and in an interior apartment. Of course when I entered I 
saluted the King. In these countries ono does not use the long formulas of 
Turkish salutation, which are considered by tho Wahabite as derogatory to the 
honour which ought to bo paid to tho Supreme Being alone. Instead of 6 aying 
“ My prince,” they say, “ Peace bo with you, thou who art guarded ” (».«., 
" by God ”); no other title is allowed. He answered my salutation very 
coldlv, and told me to sit down. I sat down close by him, on which he turned 
round to mo, and began by saying, “"I know perfectly well what your real 
object is; it is not medicine, nor anything of the kind: you are really a revo¬ 
lutionist. You come hero against our Government and against pur religion. 
You know tho penalty is death, and I shall put tho law in execution against 
you, and have you executed without delay." His saying so put mein mmd of 
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the proVerb, “ Threatened folks live long.” I thought it was hardly probable 
he would do it at the time, though ho might put his threat in execution a 
little later. So I thought the best thing was to seem unmoved. I looked at 



“ Why can’t I ? why dare I not? ” I said, “Because I am your guest; liavo 
been lodged in your house ; have been employed by yourself, and as such I am 
known to everybody in tko town, and looked up to by everybody in the town, 
oven by you. You tAlk of putting mo to death I It ia perfectly ridiculous! 
You cannot do it, and you dare not.” Ho answered rao that it might be done 
without its being known that ho did it, and that he had the means if he ohoso. 
Upon which I answered him that ho oould not do oven that. Ho asked, 
“ Why ? ” “ Because," I said, “ there are several sitting hero who have beard 
what you say; they havo tongues, and they will talk about it. 1 will take 
oare meanwhile to lot everybody know what you liavo said to me to-night, and 
if anything happons to me in tho wholo region which lies between this town 
and the Persian Gulf, it will be known who lias dono it." I added, “ Your 
brother will be the first to know it." His brotlior was almost as powerful ns 
himself, liis most deadly enemy, and the very poraon whom he wished to kill. 
After half an hour’s more conversation, much in this style, I left him. 

Of oourso I understood that thero was no remaining long in tho plnco after 
suoh an outbreak, so I took counsel with my oompanion, and with an indi¬ 
vidual whoso namo is montionod in tho Journal, Khalcf Ebn Aisa, our guide. 
Wo agreed not to show tho whito feather, by leaving tho town immediately, 
but to keen quiet, and go on doctoring tho pcoplo of the second and third ranks 
of sooioty for tho noxt two or throo days, and thon scoretly to got away. Ho 


wo remained three days, attracting ns little notico as possible, and keej _ 
mainly, ip-doors. On tho third day we took the opportunity of the long even¬ 
ing prayor, wbon everybody was in the mosque; and having got our camels 
ready beforehand, wo mounted on their books and loft the town; boforo the 
prayers woro finished wo were a good way off, and night was sotting in. Othsr 
arrangements wore mode, which ouablod us to esoape the notico of tho King 
until wo wove quite beyond tho reaoh of anything Uko pursuit. 

1 am afraid 1 havo trespassed too much iipon your time. However, I havo 
boon requostod to say a word, about tho fire-worshippers, and that form of 
religion which exists in Arabia. This is an interesting subject, especially In 


this point of view, viz,, that I do not know that anybody lias 
stAted it in a distinct mannor, And I was myself exceedingly surprised by what 
I saw of it. 

Tho first circumstance I noticed was this. Of courso you havo all heard— 
it is a thing which is always said—that tho Mohammedan religion, striotly 
speaking, is only practised in its rigorous forms in tho towns and villages; 
that tjie Bedouins or nomad Arabs havo only tho name of Mohamniedans, 
without the praotices. Now I found that many of the tribes, before wo camo 
to tho country where, properly speakiog, that form of religion is dominant, 
still kept up something of the old religions usages which existed in Arabia 
before tho time of Mohammed. This I had not suspeotod. However, such was 
tho case. I do not know whether any European, except the gentleman whoso 
name was mentioned by the President, Dr. WalliD, who travelled over a part 
of the same country as myself,—I do not know that any European has ever 
been precisely into the part of the deSert which lies towards the Jduf and 
beyond it. However that may be, I can assure you that anybody who should 
travel there nndor the appearanco of a Mohammedan, or pretending in any way 
to uphold what would have to do with the Mohammedan religion, would never 
rightly know what the religious practices of the nomad tribes in that part of 
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/ Arabia are,—for this simple reason, that in those countries which aro still 
frontier to the Turkish empire, though not belonging to it, Mohammedanism 
being the State religion, and being rigorously maintained by the State, nobody 
of Arab race dares, generally speaking, to profess himself openly of any other 
forced. Much in the same way, a traveller in Syria itself, meeting with a 
*T)ruse, or those remarkable sects which abound in that region, would be often 
told by them that they are Mohammedans, simply in order that they mav not 
got the bad name of being anything else, and because they are afraid of being 
reported. In the same way the Bedouins or nomad Arabs, who are very 
timid and cautious, and exceedingly afraid of getting into a scrape, will very 
often say in a general way, “ We aro Mohammedans," in order not to com¬ 
promise themselves with a traveller whom they believo to bo a Mohammedan, 
or more or less a friend of the Turkish Government, which is a Mohammedan 
Govornmcut. In that caso, though they would not know how to say Moham¬ 
medan prayers, they yet would always call themselves Mohammedans. 

Having said this by way of explanation, I was myself fully known in that 
part of the country as a Christian of Damascus, and as an individual who, as 
thev themselves frequently judged, might have committed some great civil crime 
at Damascus, and had escaped from the pursuit of Government, in order to take 
refuge in Arabia. Though such a supposition was not very honourable to my 
character, I readily allowed it to pass uncontradicted, os the most convenient 
screen that could bo imagined. Consequently, I put no restraint upon them. 

The first thing I remarked, and it surprised me very inucb, was with respect 
to a great number of theso nomad tribes in the north of the central part of 
Arabia, that their only form of religion was to turn to the sun morning and 
evening; that is, exactly at the moment that the sun’s disc arises, counting 
from the moment when the first ray appears above the horizon to the moment 
when the disc is complete, they turned their faces to the sun, and alternately 
recited certain prayers; repeating the same again'when the sun is setting in 
the evening. Everybody knows that to say prayers at the moment the sun’s 

J ug or setting, is strictly, forbidden by the Mohammedan religion ; 

rs are cither said a little before or a little after sunrise and sunset— 
jpeakiag, a little after; because it is supposed, in Mohammedan tra- 
at tho sun rises and sets between tho horns of Eblis, and con- 
whoever prays at that moment is supposed to pray to his Satanic 
horns. Every morning and evening these Arabs said their prayers 
aing their faces to tho Caaba at Mecca, which is the point to which 
nmedans turn, but turning to the sun; and theso prayers are ad- 
them to some divinity supposed to reside in the sun. I often heard 
tho prayers themselves. • I was enabled to write them down. They were 
simple forms of adoration and of petition, addressed in the name of God towards 
the sun. I do not say exactly to the sun, but towards the sun. 


freely to me, as well as among themselves, was the practice of sacrifice at the 
tombs of their relations ; not at tho tombs of any supposed saints, or anything 
of that kind, such as may be found existing in Mohammedan countries, but 


tmmedan countries, but 


commemorative of the death or the individual, and consisting of sheep or 
camels. The object was to put themselves in communication with the souls 
or spirits of the dead, a certain Eastern form of spiritualism, and rather bar¬ 
barous, though not less superstitious than the Western one. 

Going on and entering Arabia I found these practices very general. When 


one tree which had received honours for powers far above its own nature, 
especially when rain did not fall, This tree was supposed to answer their 
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prayers by sending it. Dances were performed round tho trunk, and prayers 
addressed to it that it might procuro rain. It was not a palm-troo ; it was 
one of those large thorny trees common in Arabia, and named the “ Zulb ;" 
it is a kind of acacia. I was not so much surprised at these forms of religion 
in themselves os at their being so wide-spread. They arc vestiges of the old 
religion which covered tho principal parts of Arabia beforo the time of* 
Mohammedanism. 

When I got further on, after passing through the Wahabite kingdom, where 
again I found Mohammedanism, and drawing towards tho Owkn kingdom, on 
tho Persian Gulf. I once more lit upon tho practices of fije-worshippmg and 
of worshipping tho sun. Thoy worshipped fire in this manner: they lighted 
fires upon saoTcd peaks and mountains, danced round thorn, and worshipped 
them. Only in one caso did I get permission to bo present at the ooremony. 

1 found it was generally practised on tbe first day of the month, whioh Boomed 
tho day sot particularly apart for celebrating these ceremonies. I could not 
discover in the country any regular priesthood, such as exists in India or in 
Persia, nor anything of tho Persian dualism of tho two principles, tho Good 
Priaoiple and the Evil Priuciplo. It seems to mo an old form of Sabwanum, tho 
simple worship of tho oloment of flro, whothsr in itself, or in tho sun, or in thy 
planets. 

Another thing that I noticed, and it was a vory remarkable ono, cxooodingly 
surprised mo. I have since mentioned it to a vory learned and well-known 
professor at Oxford, and ho was unable to givo mo any explanation of it. I 
had seen notices in somo of the Mahommodan books that tho Schwann whon 
thoy prayed, turned to tho north and not to tho sun alono. Now I found 
those people in tho interior of tho country very ofton, not at morning and 
ovoning prayors—whon thoy prayed, properly speaking, to the disc of tho sun, 
—■but at othor times, praying with their faces to tho north ; and not only that, 
but they gavo tho North Star tho uamo whioh in tho Hobrcw Biblo, in tho 
Book of Exodus, is attributed as the uncommumcable title of God, tho woll- 
known name composed of tho letters J A H. That namo was given by thorn 
to tho North Star, probably from an idea of its fixity, as being the only food 
‘ it in tho heavens, around whioh tho root of tho univorse soemod to turn, 
i that oiroumstanoo. tboy bad given it tho uamo of J AH. I only re poet 
. they say; for God forbid that any ono should make anything like an 
improper allurioft to tho very namo by whioh God revealed Himself to Mosos 
in MQr6d history. 

This foot, along with its natural explanation from tho oharaotor of the North 
Star, aud with tho praotico of their turning to tho north, as well as tho parti¬ 
cularly slmplo form of firo-worship that exists, made me believe that this is not 
a new form of religion, but a wreck of tho old Batman roligion, which, as is 
well-known, overspread almost tho wholo of Arabia before Mohammed’s time; 
for before bis time idolatry, in its grosser form, was confined almost exclusively 
to tho narrow strip near the Red Sea, where certain idols of rough hown stono 
adored, and of which somo vestiges aro still to bo found.' But tho rest of 
jtUed firo-worship; and thus—though without having sufficient 
data to givo entire cortainty, yet as far as I could judge by other- 
i are too long and too particular to be entered into at tho present 
cannot doubt that these are the remains of the old Sabina roligion 
ormcrly ocoupied almost the whole of Arabia, and which wo see vet 
exists in tho lower part of Oentral Arabia, aa well as in the eastern and - 
southern provinces which form tho kingdom of Omkn. The latter is a very 
rich and beautiful proviuoe, the most beautiful part.of Arabia I have seen, 
much resembling tho Indian coast, and almost separated from the rest of Arabia 
by an enormous expanse of desert. Consequently, tho Mohammedan influ¬ 
ence has been but faintly felt there, and the people have maintained them¬ 
selves in the old religion. Ethnological considerations may. also have had 
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something to do with it; And these perhaps may bo described on another 

°°?xnu«b here mention the existence in Arabia of these circular ranges of huge 
stones, well known in some parts of England and Brittany, of which btonehenge 
is a familiar example. Of such I met with one in the Kasim near the town 
of Bass; two enormous blocks, set on end, supported a third, so high that 1 
passed under it on my camel’s back; some blocks have a teamen© mass 
aorosstheir top, others a land alone,many lie scattered in tbe vaUay. Those yet 
upright form the segment of a circle; their average height is about 12 to 14 feet* 
On my inquiry if similar ruins existed elsewhere, I was told of two others at somo 
distance but in the same province. The Arabs considered them as belonging 
to the ancient and gigantic races whom they belieyo to have once occupied thy 
land ; but could give no approximative date. Similar vestiges might, I few. 
sure, bo discovered in tlio interior of Omkn, and other southern provinces. . 

Sir Hexry Bawlinsos said at so lato an hour ho Bhould not attempt to 
detain the Meeting with any lengthened observations; but merely in a few 
words add his testimony to that of Sir Roderick Murchison as to the extra¬ 
ordinary merits of the address they had just heard. It contained an unmenso 
amount of entirely now matter to himself, and was as intercstaug as anything 
he had ever heard in that room. His own experience of Arabia was confined 
mainly to the upper desert during a residoiico of twelve years at Bagdad. He 
had come into contact with a great number of Bedoum chiefs from JebelShomer 
and other parts of Arabia; and he could bear witness to the minute accuracy 
of many of the facts which Mr. Palgrave had mentioned respecting them. 
Although it was not generally known, yet there had been previous instances 
of gentlemen travelling across Arabia. The first instance ho bnew was 
that of Captain Sadleir, who orcssed from Katof, by Medina, to Jiddah 
According to the tradition of the Arab chiefs m the passed ^rou^ 

absolutely as a bale of goods. He was consigned at Kat'f to the agent at 
Jiddah mid was passed from one chief to the other, labelled and receipted; 
and in that way he reached the opposite coast-as they might suppose with 
no very great advantage to scienco or geography. On another oc^on teroo 
medical gentlemen came with Khurehid Pasha m 1838 and 1839. They; 
crossed the whole penisula also; but they were• »wely vnth «io army, <md 
had not the advantage of coming in contact with the chiefs of the Bedoum 
tribes as Mr. Palgrave had. So that Mr. Palgrave might really jay plaim to 
being the first traveller who had utilised his travels m Arabia. Tlio pracHce 
Of sun-worship was well-known to him. It existed in all F^.joton^ in fte 
deserts of Arabia, but up to the Sinjars and Maidin hills. With regard to the 


Zm/ He believed th r o people on the coast of Oman must have imbibed fire- 
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no P t think it was an Arab custom. The Sabmaus of Arabia were no tat all the 
same as the Mohammedan Sabaara. The people, that is, described by the- 
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Arabia; they were merely a remnant of the ancient Assyrian population, 
whoso head-quarters were at Hamm. Mr. Palgrave had also spoken of 
idolatry: the Arab books were fuU of accounts of idolatry in different carts 
of the country, and the Himyaritic Inscriptions testified to a general idolatry 
along the southern coast of Arabia. There was only one other point Jo should 
like to mention; it was in reference to the Arabian horse. He fdt somo 
interest in the subject, because he had brought home, and had sttU m his 
stable, what he considered and what was considered m the country a pure 
specimen of the El Nejed breed. 
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Mr. Palo rave : From whom did you get it ? 

Sir H. IUwlihsoh said he brought it from Bagdad. It was a present. It 
might not belong to the chief breed, but it certainly is a Nejed horse. It is 
not one of those beautiful white creatures that Mr. Palgrave mentioned; but it 
is a bay, which appears to be a colour taboo in the chief’s stable. 

Mr. Palgrave : I saw none there. 

Sir H. Rawxiotoh remarked, tho Nejed was an enormous province contain¬ 
ing a third of Arabia, and of course there must be horses of different breods. 
There may be different breeds of the Nejed, tho same as there are of other 
broods ; aud some of tho horses that have come from Neied are bay. Ho was 
particularly struck with Mr. Polgravo’s description of the chief’s stable, tho 
merits of which ho bad often heard mentioned. He could only roiterate what 
Sir Roderick Murchison had said, that Mr. Palgravo's address was about as 
important and interesting as any ho had ever heard in that room. 

The President formally oonvoyod the thanks of the Society to Mr. Palgravo 
for his communications, whioh that gentleman briefly and appropriately 
aoknowlodged. . 

In adjourning the Meeting to tho 14th March, the President felt himself 
bound to remark, that tho extraordinary advontures of Mr. Palgrave, coupled 
as they were with such striking sketches of the inner life of these primitive 
Mohammedans, tho Wahabites, fully entitled him, tho President, to dcolaro that, 
whilst this narrativo had convoyod to tho meeting much valuable knowledge, 
it had at the samo time produced such a deep interest in all who woro present, 
that it might be also not down as tho Thousand and Scoond of tho Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. 

[For further particulars rolating to the subject of Mr. Palgravo's papor, soo 
Bov. G. P. Badger’s letter, and Mr. Palgravo's reply thereto, in " Additional 
Notices,” pp. 07-105.] 


Eighth Meeting, March 14, 1864. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.o.d., President, in tho Chair. 

Presentations. — Sir Frederick Halliday; lord Gilbert Kennedy; the 
Hon. C. H. Tracey. 

Elections.— Capt. J. P. Based, r.e. ; Edward Blore, Esq., pjls. ; 

► George Gladstone, Esq .; Major W. Goodenough, r.a. ; Charles Lambert , 
Esq. ; Rev. J. H. Marsden; Alfred Parish, and Qewge Ridley , Esqrs. 

Accessions to Lidrarv.— ‘ Eight Years in Asia and Afrioa, from 
J846 to 1855,' and ‘Throe Years in Amorica;’ by J. J. Benjamin. 
'A Compendium of Mathematical Geography;' by A. H. Dick, m.a. 
‘ Tho Naturalist on tho Amazonsby Henry W. Bates. Stevenson’s 
' South America.’ Continuation of ‘ Transactions,’ etc. 

Accessions to Mat-room sinoe last Mooting (Feb. 22).—New 
Zoaland—Map of the Neighbourhood of the Waikato River. Sketch 
of the Ground at Rangiriri, showing the action of Nov. 20, 1863. 
Denmark—Island of Alsen, lithographed at the War Office, and 
presented through Sir E. Lugard. India—Chart of Bombay Har¬ 
bour, and Report on tho bettor Lighting of the Port; by Captain 
W. 0. Barker. France—Plan of the Military Operations at Bayonne 
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in 1814, on rollers; presented by Sir K. I. Murchison. Atlas by 
H. Moll, on 62 sheets; presented by S. M. Drach, Esq. World, on 
Mercator’s projection (printed in colours by Berghaus and Stulp- 
nagel); by purchase. Atlas—Fortified Towns of Europe, on 25 
sheets, 1565; by purchase. Africa—Five Views, coloured, of Free 
Town, Sierra Leono (Ackerman); by purchase. Atlas'—Zur In¬ 
dustrie und Handelsgeographic, 3 sheets; by Drs. Klein and Lange. 
Netherlands—10 sheets of the Topographical Atlas; presented by 
Chev. T. Swart, n.c.M.rt.o.s. Continuation of tho Ordnance Survey 
Maps. 

' Exhibitions. —Three larger-sized Photographs to illustrate Liout. 
Palmer’s Paper, viz.Town of Victoria, Vancouver Island; Trca- 
eury and Assay Offices, New Westminster, British Columbia; Holy 
Trinity Church, New Westminster, British Columbia. 

The first Paper read was— 

“ Vancouver Island ; its Physical Geography , Climate, and Mineral 
Resources .” By Dr. C. Fobbk, b.n. 

After noticing the contradictory statements current as to our Pacific 
colonies in North America, the Paper described the abrupt character 
of tho seaboard scenery of Vancouver, alternating with numerous 
fiord-like harbours, that had been worn in the metamorphic and trap 
rocks which form the basis of the island. The inland or north-eastern 
shore, on the other hand, is more undulating, attesting the exis¬ 
tence of sedimentary rocks, chiefly carboniferous sandstone with 
occasional bolts of limestone. The face of the country is almost 
uniformly covered with dense forest; but tracts of grass-land are 
occasionally met with, and lovely lakes and tarns abound. The 
very irregular configuration of the coast precludes the possibility of 
a navigable river being found anywhere throughout the island; 
what streams there are being usually winter-torrents, dry in sum¬ 
mer, but with a little management capable of supplying water-power 
throughout the year—possibly to be utilised in the future for much- 
needed irrigation of many portions. Owing to the clay-subsoil, 
there are numerous springs “ of excellent water.” 

After glancing at tho geological structure of the island, the main 
feature of which is that it is ocoupied throughout almost its whole 
length by a backbone of trap, the author pointedly calls attention 
to certain strongly-marked features of glacial action, where ice- 
drift has scooped out tho bard trap-rock, and deposited enormous 
areas of trap and granitic boulders, chiefly at the south-eastern 
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extremity of the island. These and their localized cognates furnish 
excellent building material in unlimited quantities. 

The soil a are: — 1. Coarse gravel, bearing fine timber. 2. A 
calcareous loam of good quality, produoing excellent crops of vege¬ 
tables, and suitable for olover. 3. A rioh dark-brown humus, whioh 
only requires subsoil drainage to produce the very heaviest crops of 
wheat and oereals. 

As to hydrography, Dr. Forbes cited as exhaustive tho admirablo 
‘ Sailing Directions * of Captain Eiohards, the present Hydrographor 
to the Admiralty, who has dwelt at groat length upon the tidal irre¬ 
gularities of tho sound separating .Vancouver from tho mainland. 
The author then invited attention to tho very low tomporaturo 
throughout tho year of this portion of the Pacifio, owing to tho pre¬ 
valence of Arotio currents, and tho numerous rivors fed by mol ton 
snows that dobouoh into it; its boreal obaraoter boing indicated by 
tho presenco of numerous marino shells, hitliorto supposed to bo 
oonfinod to tho Arotio zone. Along tho wcstorn Bhoro oxtonds a 
ohain of banks, stookod with nbundanoo of excellent fish. 

Tho climate of Vanoouvor Island in its general thormal conditions 
somewhat rosomblos that of England ; but is modified by tho low 
tomporaturo of tho ocoan and tho snowy mountain-chains, while 
evon to tho south-east tho Olympus llango of Washington (U.S.) 
Territory, whioh run oast and wost, presents to the colony o northern 
aspoot usually covered with snow. The rosult is that, till as late os 
Midsumraor-day, there is a bright dear atmosphere with odd winds. 
Tho winter-frosts are occasionally very severe, but, as a rule, what 
is called , an open winter is tho charaotoristio of Vancouver—somo- 
wbat roljornbling that of the West of England. In summer tho winds 
are usually south-west and north-west, and more rarely north; tho 
latter hot and dry, owing to their having traversed.the parohed and 
heated .soiL Tho autumn is of greater duration than that of Europe, 
xn consequenoo of tho Indian summer prolonging it In brief thoro 
Aro two seasons, passably marked, a dry and wot, tho heaviost 
rainfall invariably occurring at night Tho wholo surface may be 
roughly estimated at 12 , 000,000 aoros (about four times tho area of 
Yorkshire), of whioh only 1,000,000 are available for the stock¬ 
breeder, and agriculturist. The most important position commer¬ 
cially and strategically is in Took© district, abutting, on San Juan 
do .Fuca Straits, where tho employment of a few steam-tugs would 
greatly facilitate the approach to one of the most commodious land¬ 
locked harbours on tho ontire coast. 

' Another available harbour which can be entered at all times, and 
possesses eicellent holding ground, is Esquimau Bay, whioh is 
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admirably situated to form the head-quarters of the Boyal Naval 
force in the Paoific. 

After describing Victoria, the present capital, and its harbour, 
which—being only accessible for large vessels at or near high-water, 
while the anohorage outside is unsafe—makes the site of tie capital 
anything but well-chosen, the author records his opinion in favour 
of a Bkort canal being constructed to connect it with Esquimalt 
Harbour already described. V. , 

The Paper then glanced at the attempts that have been made to 
open up a new route by the Sound, and up some of the numerous 
•lateral fiords, to the Gold Distriot, instead of the present diffioult 
route up the Fraser. • One of those is by Bentinck Arm, the other 
by Bute Inlet; but the officer detached reported unfavourably against 
both, though admitting that, being pressed for time, he had scant 
opportunity for examining whether a more available route might 
not exist. Should cither of these be opened, Nanaimo, situate 
on a land-locked bay of,the Gulf of Georgia, would beoome 
the great centre of business. The carboniferous deposit here 
has been proved by boring to extend to the depth of at least 
84 feet, in which two thin seams of coal were passed through; and a 
good vein of copper has been struck, and is being worked. As, 
moreover, this point commands both these routes, it will become a 
great commercial station, whence steam-lines would radiate to the 
Buesian settlements, and all the principal settlements of the Colony, 
as they could coal hero at the pit-mouth. One single seam irregu¬ 
larly worked by the Hudson’s Bay Company, with their scanty staff, 
has yielded 68,154 tons, valued at 8 dollars per ton, or 101,0461. Tho 
price is now 6 dollars at tho pit-mouth, but a far larger quantity is 
being raised of late; 22,000 tons the first year, chiefly for San Fran¬ 
cisco; and vessels of large size (one of 1500 tons) now frequent a 
harbour, where, except Her Majesty’s ships, a few small trading- 
schooners were once the largest craft. The coal is hard and lustrous. 
This seam, which has been most favourably reported on by analytical 
geologists and practical men, is 8 ft. 10 in. thick, and has been found 
over an area which, supposing it preserves the same average, implies 
a supply of at least 1,000,000 tons. Beneath there are a 5 ft. seam 
and a 2 ft. 6 in. seam, the uppermost being found at a depth of 60 
fathoms. Another carboniferous seam, possibly the same as that of 
Nanaimo, occurs at tho extreme north-west point of tho island, whore 
Johnson’s Straits, full of excellent anchorage for steamers, lose them¬ 
selves in the Pacific; the country immediately to the south being a 
kind of prairie-land, little explored, and very imperfectly surveyed. 
The strata of ooal lie here horizontally. . ' 
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Somewhat similar features occur at intervals along even the 
precipitous wost coast, where a Company is working another seam of 
coal. 

Clayoquot Sound differs from all others in being besot at its 
ontrance by banks and shoals, and has a sandy bottom instead of tho 
usual mud. Barclay Sound is studded with islands affording good 
anchorage. At tho upper end is a remarkable cloft, known as 
Albomi Canal, giving passage to tho outlet of a chain of lakos, on a 
lovol plateau; on the opposite descent from whioh lios at a short 
distance, Nanaimo, already mentioned. At Albomi about 16,000,000 
superficial foot of Douglas pino and other oxcellont planking, besides 
vast numbers of ships' spars, are turned out hore by one firm alone 
(a London one), whioh has tho honour of opening up to commorce 
tho splondid timber of tho region. To give an idea of tho amount of 
tho timber-trade hore, it may suffice to state that in tho first nino 
months of 1863, no fewer than 13,600 tons of shipping oleared henco 
with timber; tho Americans claiming 7280. Tho markets woro 
widely scattered; Europe, China, Manilla, and Chili being among 
thoso onumorated, bosidcs tho ordinary local demand. Ship-building, 
fish curing, furs, oil, &o., constitute tho staplo branchos of commerce 
from Barclay Sound. 

Agriculturo usually follows tho same four-oourse rotation as in 
England, and tho groon crops aro almost identical. Tho whoat 
averages 26 to 30 bushols to tho aero., 

Thorn is amplo employment for tho rod and gun, and tho hunter 
(as distinguished from tho sportsman) will find in the forest plenty 
of opportunity for proving his prowess upon tho puma, tho bear, and 
the wolf, besides oik and various kinds of deer. Tho salmon hero 
will not, according to Dr. Forbes, riso to tho fly. 

The Paper conoludod by emphatically disclaiming that mere fann¬ 
ing could for many years to como bo regarded os a money-making 
speculation ; but tilling the soil himself, the agriculturist might surround 
himself with overy comfort, exchanging his dairy-produce and fruit 
against imported artiolos. The author, above all, cautioned tho lower 
classes at homo from emigrating in tho hope of finding at any of tho 
gold-fields what aro oalled " Poor Men’s diggings.” That business 
has passod into the hands of a class possessing large capital; and, as 
a general summary, it may bo broadly stated that the prospects of 
Vancouver aro prospective —to be reaped by the first suitable emi¬ 
grants and capitalists who can develop its resources. 

> The Phejidf.kt remarked, that ou many occasions we had had communi¬ 
cations from medical men attached to our naval squadrons; but, during his 
connection with the Society, he recollected no occasion on which a Paper 
more replete with knowledge upon various branches of science had been pre- 
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scntcd than this of Dr. Forbes. He might have landed that he was presiding 
at tho Goological Society, so admirable were the observations of Dr. Forbes 
upon the geology and structure of Vancouver Island. Whether it respected 
the geology, the meteorology, tho botany, or the statistics of that island, all 
these were so well combined in this Paper, that he bad much pleasure m 
calling upon the Meeting to return thanks to Dr. Forbes for his valuable com¬ 
munication. Ho should not request any gentleman to address tho Meeting 
until after tho next Paper had been read, as the two subjects were intimately 
connected; and then he would first call upon Captain Riohards, under whoso 
orders Dr. Forbes had obtained bis knowledge, and who had himself made 
an admirable survey of Vancouver Island. 


The second Paper treated of— 

T/ie Geography of British Columbia and the Condition of the Cai'iboo Gold 
District. By Lieut. H. S. Palmer, r.e. 

Lieut. Palmer ’ mentioned that sinco the first discovery of gold in 
British Columbia in 1858, fresh deposits had gradually been tracod • 
farther and farther northward, till ultimately tho well-known fields 
of Cariboo had been reached, 500 miles from the mouth of the 
Fraser. Entrusted with the task of a general survey, he details the 
geographical outline of the colony, the seaboard of which extends 
500 miles, protected throughout almost its entire length by Van¬ 
couver and Queen Charlotte islands. This seaboard is indented in 
the most extraordinary manner by deep bays and arms of the sea, 
presenting an extent of sheltered inland navigation, and an actual 
length of shore-line, such as are nowhere equalled on mv similar 
stretch of coast in tho world. 

Tho most marked physical feature of tho country, viewing it from 
the shore inland, is the parallelism of two mountain ranges 'frith an 
elevated intervening plateau of rolling country 300 miles in breadth. 
The coast-line of mountains is known as the Cascade or Coast range, 
120 miles wide, the western slopes of which are covered with tho 
most magnificent forest. Its sea-front is everywhere bluff and 
abrupt and quite close to the shore, except where the Fraser falls 
into the San Juan Fuca Sound, when it reoedes some 40 miles. 
The eastern side of the range is drier, the trees more scattered, and 
the general profile less abrupt. ??he principal crest of this chain 
is about 5000 feet above the sea, a peculiar characteristic being the 
almost entire absence of peaks. The rivers on the east side are 
naturally longer and less impetuous than those on the west, but 
occasionally some of them rise on the plateau, and thread the 
mountains till they fall into the sounds. Above some of these, 
glaciers are said to have been seen; but nothing authentic seems to 
be known on this subject. 

vol. vnr. 
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Tho scenery of the table-land, which is well suited for pastoral 
purposes, is desoribed in high terms; the rivers having occasionally 
hollowed out for themsolvcs channels of immense depth, in whioh 
occur splendid cascades, some of which are mero fissures, others are 
mot with in broad-terraced valleys, or in vales of gently undulating 
slopes, covered with grass and picturesquely dotted with yellow 
pines. Here and there are pretty sheets of water, whioh, liko tho 
rivers, are well supplied with numerous kinds of fresh-water fish. 
Above 8000 feet, the grass, whioh gradually gets less nutritivo with 
tho increased elevation, gives place to a universal mantle of dwarf fir. 
Hero farming has proved moderately successful at an ©lovation of 
2100 feet, but Lieut. Palmer doubts whether a considorablo timo 
must not elapse ere enough grain oan bo raised in tho moro sheltered 
and well-irrigated valleys, to admit of its finding a markot at tho 
mines or settlements. At present the inseots are a severe annoyance 
to man and boast, but those will probably recode before man. Tho 
west side of the Frasor is rather moro olevatod and tho riven aro 
fewer, but tho oast sido is tho most pleasant and desirablo part of 
tho colony. 

Just boyond bogins tho second mountainous range, whioh extends 
without a broak to tho watershed of tho Rocky Mountains, whioh as 
far north ns tho Peace River, flowing eastward, forms tho oastorn 
boundary of tho oolony on this sido. The only portion of this un¬ 
explored region where white men are to bo mot, is Cariboo. 

Tho H^Mor, whioh drains one-half tho ontire territory, lias fre¬ 
quent strrohes free from rapids, whore steamors of email drought 
can run; while from Fort Alexander down to New Westminster thero 
is now excellent communication, passing through the most sublimo 
scenery. A marked charaotoristio of the Fraser, in whioh it diffors 
from every other river, is that thero is no lako throughout its 
course; the flow of water is rapid, and the wators consequently dark 
and muddy. Anothor peculiarity, in whioh it resembles the 
Mississippi, is that the frequont accession of considerable volumes 
of wator from largo tributaries does not perceptibly increase its 
width till it approaches its mouth. 

Cariboo lies in the elbow formed by tho upper waters of tho 
Frasor, and is bounded on the south by the Quesnello River. A 
marked phenomenon is tho confused congeries of hills of consider¬ 
able altitude, from 6000 to 7000 feet high, thiokly timbered, whence 
subordinate ranges radiato as centres. Each valley thus formed is 
die hod. of a stream of more or less proportions, from the tiniest, 
called “ gulches ” by the minors, which may he jumped over, if) 
respectable-sized rivers. All these have long since been “pro- 
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spected,” every creek having been discovered to be more or less the 
site of the richest deposits of gold. A circle of three miles radius 
from the top of Bald Mountain contains fivo creeks, two of which 
are the most notorious gold-beds in the colony. Snowshoe Moun¬ 
tain contains the headwaters of no fewer than six of these within a 
similar area, the streams in every case radiating to every point of 
the, periphery. The views from the summits of these mountains 
are described as splendid. 

After adverting to the prospects and past history of tho diggings, 
the unfavourable accounts of which, and of the colony, ho, like Dr. 
Forbes, traced to their tmo source in ignoranco of physical geo¬ 
graphy and most unjustifiably sanguine expectations, tho author 
reverts to the phenomena above noticed; whonco ho draws the con¬ 
clusion that theso mountains liavo supplied the gold, and that thoy 
are so many foci , as it wore, of the precious doposit. If this bo 
truo, he concludes that, even as it stands, Cariboo will bo found the 
richest and most inexhaustible gold-field on the globe. He then 
remarks a curious fact, that the intrinsic value of the gold washed out 
of the creeks varies greatly within a very few miles; the difference 
amounting in some instances to as much as 8s. per ounce. 

A succession of auriferous deposits have been traced, following tho 
general trend of the main chain of mountains extending from the 
southern boundary of the colony to the Peace River, i. e. over 7° 
of latitude, while the extremities so far- as ascertained lio between 
the meridians of 119° and 122 ° w. 

The winter of Cariboo appears to bo much more severe and por- 
longed than that of the coast or Vancouver Island, and will much 
retard the development of the min es, which are accordingly during 
that season “ laid over,” as it is termed— i. e. the laws enforcing tho 
mode of working them, &c., are remitted for the time. The thermo¬ 
meter sometimes falls to — 35° o. (31° below zero of Fahr.), when of 
course nothing but underground olaims can be worked. The thaw, 
whioh commences about April, renders Cariboo for a season anything 
but an enviable residence, owing to the rains and the steami ng mists, 
while locomotion is all but impossible. In past years the trail at 
this season was loathsome from the numbers of horses that lay un¬ 
buried after succumbing to the tremendous toil of conveying the 
first convoys of provisions. 

Although for ten or eleven months in the year the country has a 
gloomy, cheerless aspect, August and September being the only 
bright exceptions, it is remarkably healthy, Tho sun is late of 
m a ki ng lxis appearance, even in midsummer, owing to the hills 
enclosing the diggings on every side. 
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, Of late 400 miles of excellent waggon-roads ’ lead from Yale, the 
present head of steam-navigation, so that the entire distance from 
New Westminster to Cariboo can now be accomplished in from six 
to seven days. At the estuary of tho Fraser, tbo author, in summing 
up, said that the winters somewhat resembled those of England, 
though the oxtremea were greater; and that tho rainfall t there is 
about 64 inches annually. • » 

The Puesipbst was glad Lieutenant Palmer had prefaoe<l his account of tho 
Cariboo Mines with a graphic description of the physical geography of tho 
whole rqjion. It was as cleat on account in a small compass as ho had ovor 
heard given. The writer having alluded to himsolf, when speaking of tho 
radiation of the gold-streams from tho Bald Mountains, he had one obser¬ 
vation to make. He hoped no gentleman would go away with the idea that 
gold in litu radiated after that fashion. These, as the author had explained,: 
were only tho streams that carried down tho gold from tho auriferous moun-, 
tains in whioh it had been originally imbedded. The lino whioh tho gold- 
veins in tho slaty rooks took, os laid down on tho map by Lioutonant Palmer, 
was on the wbolo from North to South. Suoh too was tho general lino in tho 
auriferous veins in Victoria, ns delineated in tho oxoellont maps of Mr. Selwyn; 
and the same remarkable fact.occurred in tho great continent of America. 
Tho great objoot of tho two Papers was to put boforo tho British public tho 
truth respecting tho geology,, tho geography, tho climate, tho minerals, 
and tho advantages and disadvantages for colonisation of these regions. Ho 
was infomiod by Lieutenant Palmar that not moro than onc-third of tho popu¬ 
lation of British Columbia was truly compoeod of British peoplo; oonso- 
quontly, tho Americans, who woro vory notivo minors, wore putting a con¬ 
siderable pprtton of tho gold into thoir own pookets, while our countrymen at 
homo wore not aware of tho resources which awaited them there. In calling 
upon Captain Riohards to speak to tho morita of tho first Paper, ho took 
the opportunity of congratulating tho Sooiety upon tho accession of so dis¬ 
tinguished a naval .surveyor os Captain Richards to tho poot of Hydro- 
graphor^tho Admiralty, which had been so ably filled by the lamented 

, Oaitauv Richards, r.x., said ho was happy to bear testimony to Dr. 
Forbes’s Paper as convoying a very truthful idea of tho country, and os afford¬ 
ing a fair and not overdrawn pioturo of tho prospoots of intending emigrants to 
these colonies.. Dr.‘ Forbes was a distinguished geologist, and au accomplished 
gcnoral observer, and ho had not failea in his endeavour to oommuniente to 
others tho information ho had gained during his long scrvico in various parts 
of tho world. Ho (Captain Richards) would particularly recommend tho 
perusal of Dr. Forbes’ Prizo Essay on Vancouver Island to tlioso who took an 
interest in that important colony; and ho begged to add that it was with much 
pleasure and gratification he had listened to the high and well-desorvod com¬ 
pliment paid to Dr. Forbes by their distinguished President, 

After the Paper just read, it would bo unnecessary for him to take up the 
time of the Meeting by any lengthened remarks on Vanoouvcr Island, although, 
from having passed many years of his life in the exploration of its shores, be 
naturally folt much at home on the subject. It was ovident that it was not 
destined to beoomo a great agricultural country, though there were highly 
favoured spots of considerable extent which held out great encouragement to 
the farmer, and many of these were still unoccupied. But it was already a great 
commercial country, and daily increasing in importance. The rise of the British 
colonies in tho North Pacific had not been, perhaps, so rapid, nor their resources 
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SO speedily developed as those of the neighbouring countries to the southward; 
still their progress had been rapid, steady, and was secure beyond a doubt. 
Vancouver Island was most important in a geographical poiut of view, and its 
value to Great Britain could not bo overrated. It was the head-quarters of tho 
naval power of England in the Pacific, and was already a great coal and 
timber producing country. It was not too much to say that its spars were the 
finest in the world, ar.d, though it might not be generally known, were now sup¬ 
plied to most of the naval powers of Europe. The fisheries also in duo courso 
of time would prove a sourco of great wealth to the colony. They had long 
beefl known, and now that tho survey of tho sea-coast had been completed, and 
the seaman know whero ho could run for safety and shelter, they would soon 
become developed. 

As regards the sister colony of British Columbia, no ouo was better aualitied 
to speak than his friend, Colonel Moody, of tho Royal Engineers. Ho (Captain 
Richards) was well acquainted with its coasts, and manv of tho advantages 
possessor by Vancouver Island equally belonged to British Columbia. Somo 
little rivalry, perhaps jealousy, naturally existed between two oolonics in suoh 
close proximity to each othor; the ono with a froo port, the other dependent at 
present principally on its import duties for its rovenuo. But these would soon 
vanish. In his opinion, tho two oolonics would bo mutually dependent on each 
other for their prosperity. British Columbia possessed a magnificent river, tho 
Fraser, affording water-communication for 100 miles into tho intonor, with 
roads diverging to the different gold and agricultural regions, and which at no 
distant date would connect it with Canada. The tranquil character of this 
river, and its entire freedom from those dangcre to which most others on this 
coast are subject, is entirely due to the position of Vancouver Island, so that a 
debt of gratitude is due to the smaller, though elder sister, on this account alone. 
He repeated that there should be no jealousy between tho two colonies. 
Though mutually necessary to each other, their interests were widely different. 
British Columbia was a rich gold-bcaiing and extensive agricultural region, 
and would soon bo second to no colony of Groat Britain; while Vancouver 
Island,* from its admirable geographical position, must always be the great 
entrepbt of commerce, and was already a powerful .rival of that great emporium 
of the Western world—San Francisco. 

The President, in announcing that Colonel Moody, of the Royal Lngtueers, 
under whom Lieutenant Palmer served, aud who had occupied a high station in 
tho region under review, was*present, said, ho hoped that a person so intimately 
acquainted with the country would favour them with his views on tho subject 
ofBritish Columbia, and its value as a colony. , •. 

Colonel Moodt said, in reference to the last observation of Captain Richards 
respecting the two colonies, that there was not.the slightest local feeling in the 
matter. Captain Richards was a most disinterested person, and nobody had 
done more than he to keep down any feeling of rivalry between Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia. There were ono or two points in Dr. Forbes's 
Paper which he should like to remark upon. Ono was with reference to tho 
terminus of the railway, which, no doubt, would come one of these, days. 
Dr. Forbes spoke, not too strongly, of tbe importance of and the future of 
Nanaimo. It was destined to be a "Newcastle, a Glasgow, a Birmingham, and 
a Swansea, all in one: it would be an important place for manufactures. It 
was the seat of the ooal, and it was where all the ores that abounded along 
the coast both of Vancouver Island and British Columbia would be brought. 
It would be the most important manufacturing town in the North Pacific. 
With regard to Victoria and Esquimalt, their future was entirely com- 
morciaL Touching the point for the railway terminus, it appeared that there 
were three chief points known at present: Bentinck Arm, to the north; then, 
Bute Inlet; and then, the month of the Fraser River. There wore other 
inlets and gulfs which pierced the mountain rdnges, and some of these might 
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afford opportunities for penetrating into tho interior. For a railway torminus, 
however, Bute Inlet presented peat difficulties. No doubt a good road would 
be made there some day ; but be thought tho terminus of railway communica¬ 
tion would bo, not nt.Buto Inlet, but at tho mouth of tho Fraser. Thero was 
really no other good line of country through which a railway could be carried, 
and from the reports ho had reoeived, and from what bo had seen, ho was happy 
to beliovo thero were no physical difficulties which our engineers could not over¬ 
come in carrying a lino of railway over tho Rocky Mountains down to that 

E t of tho coast. Anothor point was—and as a soldier they would for^ivo 
i if his oars pricked up at hearing it—that tho island of San Juau was not of 
military importance. It would be of railitaryrimportance if it wore fortified. 
If the Americans held possession of it, and loft it as it was, it would bo of no 
moment; but, if thoy should fortify it, they might mako it a serious difficulty 
to us, for it would enable them to a groat extent to oommand tho passage to 
the rtainland. Ho regretted to seo tiro expression “tho disputed island of 
San Juan " slipping into tho newspapors both in England and America; for it 
was not that island olono, but the whole orohipologo that was Jnvolvod in tho 
question. With regard to tho pino-toroste, thero were very voluablo pinos on 
tno coast of British Columbia and in the interior. Tho value of the timber 
oould sentoaly bo exaggerated; great quantities would be sent to China, and 
muoh might be brought homo. The mo of tho trees was extraordinary. Ho 
had measured numbers, and he made out that tho avorage of tho Douglas pine 
ranged somewhat ovor 300 feet in height. One or two measured 820 foot to 
whero tho top branohos bod boon broken and splintered off by tho trocs 
falling ; and whero ho loft off measuring, tho tree was as thick round as his 
waist. Settlors lookod upon thoso trees with abhorrenoo, bccauso of tho diffi¬ 
culty of oloariug tho ground which thoy entailed; but tho day would oomo when 
tho trocs would find their rnnrkot value. On one occasion ho was out riding with 
Govornor Douglas, aud thoy camo upon tiro ruins of a peat cedav-treo. Governor 
Douglas got off his horse, and, with a 3-foot rulo, ho moosurod tho tronk about 
5 foot 6 inches above tho ground; and, although tho bark had been burnt off. 
tho troo measured 67 foot in oiroumforence. This would givo somo «dca of 
tho vastnoss of those troos. According to an artiolo in the V Gnrdcnor’s 
Ohroniolo/ based upon tho meteorological journals kopt in thoir camp, tho 
ollmato round Now Westminster might bo compaTOd with that of Chiswick; a 
poater quantity of rain fell, but there wore not moro rainy days; and tho 
gonoral ohnractor of the olimnto was ns near as possible like that of Ohiswiok. 
Occasionally the winters wero sovoro. The winter ho was thoro was suoh a 
winter as we occasionally haro in England when tho Thames is frozon ovor. 
It is a thorough pain-ripening country. 1110 farmer would rejoice in it, 
bocauso almost ovory year ho would bo safo in gotting in his hay and wheat 
crops. Tho seasons am well and dearly marked. Thcro is no jump from 
winter to summer, as there is iu Canada; hut a rcpilnr winter, spring, summer, 
and autumn. Thoro is a groat deal of rain in tho latter part of tho year, and 
some fog in tho winter. Thoro is an absence of cast wind, and, on tho whde, 
it is a climate most suitablo for a Briton. Tho healthiness of tho country is 
somothiog remarkablo. Thcso observations referred to tho neighbourhood of 
Now Westminster. British Columbia consisted chiefly of plateaux of different 
degrees of elevation ; accordingly, there were many varieties of climate. 
Beyond the Cascade Range you get quite a different description of flmnate, 
where there is very little rain, and where it is very hot; tho thermometer 
ranging to 90° and 96°, and sometimes to 100° in the shade. A certaih 
description of cacti flourished there; rattlesnakes were found among the rocks, 
grapes ripened fully, and pain was winnowed in the open air. Though the 
winters are cold, cattle and sheep seem to thrive there; and, as there is not 
much wind, the sensation of cold is not felt. The bunch-grass rises above tho 
average depth of snow, so that oattl© can feed out of doors in the winter. It is 
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a common thing for tho Indians and tho packers, who take goods up to 
Cariboo, to send their horses to graze here in the winter, though tho climate u 
much colder than it is in New Westminster. The character of the plateaux 
is very remarkable; they range from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high above one 
another, and when you are upon them, you are not conscious that you are 
upon moun tain land. Another remarkable feature is that the principal valleys 
and the secondary valleys crossing them are rhomlxridal, and the western 
escarpments are upheaved, so that they slopo slightly to tho cast and upwards 
to tho north. Thus they are placed en tchdon, like oolumns of troops; they 
are not "in a continuous series, but, in this en ichdon form, ascending north- 

Ther: was another striking peculiarity which distinguished British Columbia 
from Vancouver Island. lu Vancouver Island there is a great deal of rich 
black mould lying on a stiff clay; in British Columbia the general character of 
the soil is a light sandy loam. In summer timo it is quite light: in winter 
you are conscious of a greasy feel, your feet slip in it. It is more like a barley 
soil in England than anything else. Undor the application of the most ordi¬ 
nary operations of industry, with irrigation, the soil springs into tho utmost 
fertility immediately, and the yield is abundant. Anothor singular fcaturo is, 
that there is a line of soil running obliquely across the country in a north-easterly 
and south-westerly direction. On one side of that lino you have tho bunch- 
grass and the Pinua ponderosa, while on tho other side of the lino you have 
neither tho one nor the other. This lino follows the rhomboidal arrangement 
of the valleys that he had alluded to; and it is so rcmarkablo that he requested 
hi^officcre to note it whenever they came across it, and their reports showed 
that the line was os straight as possible. With respect to the future of tho 
two colonies, he would take the opportunity of saying that the advance of one 
contributed to the advance of the other. Vancouver Island depended entirely 
upon maintaining its free port; it was adapted eminently to be the great 
commercial depdt of tho North Pacific, and it could only bo that for many 
years to come by maintaining its free ports. In like manner from the circum¬ 
stance of Nanaimo being so well supplied with coal, and possessing a harbour 
so easily accessible, it, too, was destined to be a great manufacturing place. 
Ho considered Nanaimo the manufacturing capital, and Victoria tho commercial 
capital of Vancouver Island. Vancouver Island could do with a very small 
revenue. British Columbia, on the other hand, required a largo revenue, on 
account of tho great public works that were required. Sho intended to carry 
out these works herself, but at present sho required a loan from tho old 
country, which no doubt would be repaid. The creat works at present carried 
out had been achieved by Americans and Canadians. The contractors, who 
were Americans, borrowed the money in San Francisco. The Americans were 
eminently a pushing race, and he would take this opportunity of saying that 
the Americans were among the best subjects of Her Majesty i^British 
Columbia. He for one should bo very sorry, indeed, were they to wltidraw. 
He believed that a great deal of the gold got out by the Americans was per¬ 
manently invested in British Columbia, and that it was the intention of tho 
Americans to become permanent residents there with their children. All that 
the country needs is greater confidence in her at home, and a more liberal, 
yet judicious, laying out of capital to develops her resources. 

Lieutenant Palmkr, having been asked by the President to narrate his 
experience among the natives, said, many reports had appeared in print as to 
the natives being murderous, yelling savages; but he could assert that such 
reports were mostly untrue. It could not be denied that sometimes the 
natives, exasperated by interference with their lands, their customs, and super¬ 
stitions, had committed dreadful crimes; but they had become debased and 
degraded by the vices which they had learned from tho white man. -They 
were not by nature a blood-shedding people. He had travelled all through tho 
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country, aud bo only once met with interference from them. When near tho 
coast he gave unintentional offenco to the natives with regard to their rights 
afcout the salmon. They became so troublesome that he had to expel two 
or three of them from the camp. He had no sooner done so than twenty or 
thirty who were sitting round rushed off to their lodges, and returned with an 
extraordinary collection of old fire-arms, all loaded and primed, and pointed at 
him. Knowing tho character of the natives, he thought the best way was to 
approach thorn unarmed. They did not take their arms down, but they con¬ 
sented to enter into an argument, and then lie felt suro ho should soon 

a uade thorn that they were wrong. He succeeded in this; pcaco was 
irod, aud ho bad to shako hands with tho whole tribe, squaws and all. 
Tboy became friends, and tbo leader of the tribo became a great friend of his, 
and was of great assistance in guiding him through tho country. Before tho 
termination of tho ride, they were so ptoasod with him that they used their best 
endeavours to get him and his companions marriod into the tnbo. As a geno- 
ral rulo they respected “ Kino; Georgo men." “ King Georgo" was tho namo in 
whioh in olden times tho Hudson Bay Company impreaaod upon thorn tho 
cxistoucc of a oreat white chief, George III., and sinoe then tho natives have 
over recognised tho British people as King Goorgo men. Ho found tliat by 
(ailing himself a King George man, or wearing a bit of King Goorge laco, or 
saying that ho was a mend of King George, ho got them to assist him. Thoy 
woro a very harmless race, aud ho believed in a fow yoaia thoy might lo 
improved, and modo a poaoeful pooplo. At presout thoy woro still degraded.. 
As faithful guides through tho forest, and untiring bushmon, they wore worthy 
of a great doal of our admiration. 

Tho Prrsidrnt, in conclusion, congratulated tho Society upon tho great 
amount of useful knowlodgo whioh had been olioited respecting British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, and adjourned tho Meeting to tho lllh of 
April. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
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1 .—Extracts from Correspondence between M. RoiZM Gerard and 

the Council. * 

I. Translation of Extract from a Letter addressed to Sir Itoderick I. Murchison, 

» ml of the Jtcyal Geographical Society, from hr. IIoiilfs Gerard, 
Oran (Algeria), 18<A December, 1803, requesting pecuniary aid for 
a proposed journey from Morocco to Timbuctu. 

“Oran, 18th December. 1863. 

“Onmy return from a tour in tho direction of Morocoo aud tho’deserts of 
that empire, of which I traversed the provinces of Sus, Oued-Draa, tho Tafilolt, 
Ertib, aud Figuig, an account of which series of travels has been published by 
Dr. Petermann on ono hand, besides being reproduced by M. Bcrbruggcr,’ 
editor of ‘ La Revuo Africaine,’ whioh appears at Algiers, I am nt present pre¬ 
paring to start once more for the interior; and having, on what I may call my 
preparatory travels, obtained the necessary acquaintance with the manners nnil 
customs or tho natives, I look forward to penetrating as far as Timbuctu. 


Now Honorary Corresponding Member, Royal Geographical Society. 
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“ Having received from the Senate of tho Hanseatic City of Bremen, my 
native city, a sum of 1200 francs (48?.), and unfortunately not possessing a 
similar sum myself, it seemed to me that you, better than any man, could 
appreciate the difficulties which must harass my progress with means so very 
limited. For this reason I have ventured to make application to the Royal 
Geographical Society for a little assistance in money. As my own Government 
has left me quite at liberty to lay out my own plan of travel, I shall for my 
part conform myself scrupulously to carrying out whatever instructions you 
may honour me with. ' ^ 

“As to personal reference, cither the Senate of Bremen or Dr. Petormann will 
supply ail necessary information. 

“(Signed) RoBUTB GAbabd." 


H. A communication dated 15th January (not necessary to reproduce hero) 
reached M. Rohlfs Gdranl, informing him that the Council wero debating ns to 
the route ho should follow, subject, of course, to all or any cmorgoncies of 
travel which might compel him to deviate therefrom; and to this M. Girard 
replies in a letter of tho 24th January,— 

III. Extracts of which we now proceed to translate :— 

“Oran, 24th January, 1863. 

* “I had intended at first to sot out direct from hero—in other words from 
the oasis of the Algerian desert; but the Expedition recently equipped (how¬ 
ever peaceable its intentions) for reaching Wards and el Golta has reawabenod 
such hatred and mistrust of the people inhabiting the oases of Gouraro, Towat, 
and Tidikolt against all Europeans—especially against all who approach from 
the French side—that it would be but labour lost to endeavour to penetrate 
thither. I should bo exposing myself at tho very least to meeting the samo 
fate as MM. Colomb, Coloinen, and Burine. 

“ I have therefore permanently decided on going vid Morocco, winch will bo 
so far, that I shall find there persons who will assist me in holding in check 
the Oucd-Draa, and with whom, in mv way up, I renewed tho tics of hospitality 
of other days. I shall therefore leave Oran by sea for Tangier; thence by Onegnn 
for Fez, leaving which city I shall fall in with the Oucd-Fcz, whose source can¬ 
not bo far from Djebcl Mariaan. I shall then cross Djcbcl Trit-el-Abhari; and 
thence following the river through the oases of Mdora, Ertib.aud Tafilclt, I can 
decide which route to follow; because tho caravans of the latter-named oasis 
proceed to unite with that which passes down the Oued-Draa, near tho Sanio 
Nasria, and follows the road by which M. R6>d Cailld returned in 1828. On 
the other hand, I might rejoin the caravan from Gourara and Tawat, which starts 
fVom Ain-Salah; but this is tho route bn whioh Major Laiog was killed. As 
for myself, I prefer the latter, if practicable: on tho one band, that I should 
enjoy thereby the best chance of exploring the oases of Gourara, Tidikelt, 
Tinnini, and Tawat (for when I approach these from the side of Morocco, far 
less difficulties are interposed in the way of penetrating the interior than in 
coming from Algeria). On the other hand, it is well known that Major Laing 
left maps, &c., in the hands of tho Tawarck, who keep up a good under¬ 
standing all along tho frontier-lino from Ain-Salah to Timbuctu. 

u Arrived at Timbuctu, a Merciful Father will inspire me which road to 
adopt for my return-journey—it is impossible, at this stage, to present any plans 
formed on so remote a contingency! 

“ As to the sura which the Geographical Scciety kindly proposes to advance 

a I beg to state beforehand that, confiding in its well-known generosity, I 
1 accept whatever they present me with as a special benefit; but as I 
do not know what is their intention, 1 must not specify. Tho Society is, 
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moreover, aware of the means at my disposal, whioh have "been materially 
diminished by the requisite purchase of necessary instruments, such as ba¬ 
rometers, for transport, thermometers, &c. 

“ X would remark, finally, that whatever sum the Society send, it should 
bo sent with all speod, in order that I may start immediately by joining the 
caravan for Timbuctu, which is on the eve of starting from the Great Oasis. 

“ Your obliged servant, 

u (Signed) Rohlfs GfciunD. 

“ P.S.—I trust I need hardly mention that if tho Royal Geographical Socioty 
should not approve of tho route above laid down, I should in everything follow 
na far as practicable its prescriptions, and avail myself of tho collateral infor¬ 
mation it may supply." 


IV. Copy of Council Loiter in reply. 

“ Sin,' " 15, Whitehall Place, London, 10th Feb., 1864. 

“I havo laid your lotters dated Oran, Decorabor 18th, 1803, and 24th 
ult, before tho Counoll.of the Royal Geographical Society. You ask iu them 
for immediate pecuniary assistance in a journoy you nro about to undortnko 
from Morocco to Timbuctu; and you givo assurauco that you will follow tho 
directions of this Society. 

“ In reply, I havo the pleasure to inform you that tho Council havo favour¬ 
ably considered your application. They are satisfied 3'ou will devote tho samo 
cnorgy to your present undovtalcing, that brought your recent solitary joumoy 
from tho Atlantlo through Morocoo to Algoria to a suooessftil termination. 
They therefore placo fifty pounds (601.) at your disposal freo from all con¬ 
ditions, save that you send frequent, full and precise account* of your Joumoy, 
tqgother with oopious collections of nativo itineraries, whenover opportunities 
shull oocnr of Bonding lotters to Europe. 

"Although the Council of tho Royal Geographical Society abstain from 
homporing your movements by minute Instructions, in a land whore so much 
depends on acoidont, It would, no doubt, be acceptable to reoeiro somo remarks 
on the geographical Importance of tho several routes under your consideration. 
Nothing need bo said of tho wav to Tafilet: but of tho tworouta* von m nnti nti 


the way to Tafilet; but of the two routes you mention, 


m tho wholo of tho Sahara; and if you suoceed in reaching it, yon would act 
wisoly by making a prolonged stay in its neighbourhood, and collating all 
tho information you con of the routos (hat radiate from it. 

"Any considerable accession to our present knowledge of tho Tawaroolc 
lnnguago would bo appreciated. 

"Of tho routes you might pursue from Tawat, cither is full of;interest. 
Tho recovery of tho long-lost papers of Major Laing, whioh may still bo pro- 
served by somo chief on tho way between Tawat and Timbuotu would bo 
eminently desirable; and on the other band, if the route to Timbuotu be found 
impassable, you should bear in mind that a journey through the Jebel Hogar 
to Glia»t(for Tripoli) would pass through an unknown and interesting distrfot. 

"I remain, yours faithfully, 

" FRANCI8 GaLTOX, 

! “ (Acting) Foreign Secretary ” 
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2. Communication on Mr. Palgrave's Paper. By Rev. G. P. Badger, 

F.R.G.S. 

11th March, 1864. 

After listening to Mr. Palgrave’s most interesting account of his adventures 
in En-Nejd, delivered at Burlington House on the 22nd ultimo, I was very 
desirous of eliciting from him some information regarding the W&di Aft&n; 
but, as there was no time to do so at tho Meeting, I drew up the following 
queries on the subject* which were subsequently submitted to him:— 

“You mentioned a ‘labyrinth of watercourses’ near the coast between 
HufhQf and El-Katif.* Do you suppeso that tho water proceeds from tho 
Wadi Aftfln, and has that wadi, or river, an issuo, a3 a stream, into the 
Persian Gulf? 

“ Was thoro any water in tbo Wftdi Hanlfah, and at what point does that 
w&di, or stream, join the Wadi Aftfin ? 

“ Did you hear anything of tbo principal sources of tho Aftttn ? If ho, where 
are thov placed ? Joraard supi>oses thorn to spring from tho 'Asoir oountry, 
rfbmtotl between tho Hii&z aud Yemen; in fact, ho conjectures that tho Wadi 


arc thov placed ? Joraard supi>oses thorn to spring irorn tno Asoir oountry, 
situated botweon tbo Hij&z aud Ycmon; iu fact* ho conjectures that tho Wadi 
Aftftn (or river, as he calls it,) is a continuation of tho Blslieh river, which, 
with its affluents, has its origiu in the mountains of ’Ascir. 

“ There is another stream supposed to run into tho W&di Aftfloi from tho 
distriot of El-Harik towards tho south-east. Cau you afford auy definite 
information on the subject? ” 

Mr. Palgrave has taken suoh pains to answer these queries f that I very 
much regret not having availed myself more largely of his courtesy and 
experience. Before proceeding, however, to indicate several other doubtful 
points connected with the geography of El-Hassa, which the samo enterprising 
traveller may find leisure to solve at some future period, I deem it desirable to 
state the grounds whereon my questions touching tho hydrography of Central 
Arabia, with special reference to tho W&di Aft&n, were based. They are com¬ 
prised in the following extracts from M. Jomard’s Appendix on the Geography 
of Arabia, attached to M. Mongin’s Jlistoire Sommaire dc VEffypte, under tho 
head of Cours des Eaux. M. Jomnrd writes:— 

“ It is a very general opinion that Arabia possesses no rivers properly so 
called ; that its streams are mere torrents; and that during tho hot season tho 
ravines through which thoy run arc quite drv. ... I am inclined to believe, 
however, that this idea is not to bo roocived in an absolute sense. Arabian 
authors describo several rivers in Arabia. Tho Jib fin Nftmch places throe in 
Yem&mah alono, besides two others flowing towards the cast and north; and 
the Aft&n of El-Edrlsi is a river with a very considerable course. It is-quite 
certain, however, that none of these rivers is navigable. 

“ The mountains of Yemen have always contained, and still undoubtedly 
contain, many extensive basins, wherein the waters are confined by dykes. Of 
these, there arc some of very ancient date, celebrated-in the history of the 
country; and it is well known that the rupturo of one of them‘(reference is 
here made to the famous dyke atMftreb, to the eastward of Sanita,)is an event 
of considerable importance in tho annals of the period antecedent to Muham- 
raed. This basin is supposed to have covered an area of eighteen miles, 
leading us to infer the existence of streams from superior heights as well a»of 
largo rainfalls. Without placing much reliance on the*four rivers whioh 
Ptolemy so liberally bestows on Southern Arabia, it is undeniable that Pliny, 
Strabo, Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus concur in placing rivers in the 
peninsula. A nd now, when it is positively known that Arabia possesses several 


* Generally written El-Kulaif by Arabian Geographers, 
t HU reply is given in full at the conclusion of this letter. 
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high mountains which arc covered with snow and ico during a certain portion 
of the year, wo are driven to-admit that from these sources the water must 
flow in largo masses into the neighbouring valleys and ravines,-and minglo at 
the foot of the mountains. To this consideration we must also add the hcavv 
rains which, during the season, fall abundantly in those districts. 

“ Now, if wc find a basin with a continuous declination towards cither of 
tho two seas (the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf) wherein these watcre 
flow, whether they bo deep or shallow, navigable or not, would not such a 
stream bo entitled to the desigimtion of a river? For my own part, though I 
porsist iii behoving that tho ancients have been erroneously prodigal in placing 
rivers and streams ovor their maps of the peninsula, nevertheless, I do not 
think it can bo fairly conceded that tho country possesses nothing but simple 
torrents, and no other basins than insignificant ravines whioh am dry during 
the greater part of tho year. 

“These reflections havo been suggested to my mind by studying tho Arid) 
chart of Aaeir,* whereon are traced numerous watercourses. All thoso brooks, 
torrents or rivers have distinct names, and tho samo name is found written on 
the course of several of thorn, without any variation, at considomblo distances, 
insomuch that it is difficult not to recognise tho samo river In such and suoli a 
course; as, for oxample, tho Blsholi, whioh is represented ns flowing continuously 
over a spaco of 78 leagues from its souroo up to tho point where tho recon¬ 
naissance of tho Egyptian officers terminated. 

“ Now, if this lino of water bo laid down on a general man of Arabia, one 
cannot help remarking that its courao is towards El-Yomfimah, which would 
bo just whore Arabian authors place tho principal river Aftfln, which runs into 
tho Persian Qulf at El-Katlf, after watering tho laovinco of El-ilassn. If this 
Junction really takes place (which I do not affirm), wo becorao acquainted with 
tho source of tho Aftun, tho origin of which has boen hitherto unknown: and 
we learn, moroovor. that it is tho issuo or continuation of tho river of Biskch 
which was supposed to lose itself in tho sands. 

“ This opinion, which is mere con lecture, acquires however a certain degreo of 
probability from the foot that tho Blshoh river receives three notable affluents, 
all having a considerable course, viz., tho torrents of Itanfyah.of Tibala, and of 
Ihftri, all of which are laid down on the Arab map. Is it not possible that this 
mass of water, thus inoreasod in its flow, especially during tho rainy season, 
contmues iM course towards tho north-east, instoad of disappearing in tho 
sand? This point will bo.subjcot to serious doubt until somo trustworthy 
traveller shall follow tho stream in question whero it emerges from tho Wfldi 
B shob, and direct his oourw towards the north-east as far ns tho provinoe of 
El-Harik (situated to tho south-east of El-Yomftmah). I may further add 
that a largo chain of mountains runs from tho south-west to the north-east, 
starting from tho Wftdi Shahrftn, or the district of Blshoh ; that this chain 

« ira to join tho large mountains of Towoik in tho PcrAyah; and that that 
fiou is absolutely tho samo which I attribute to tho rivor or Blshoh and to 
the upper part of tho AflAn. I am quite aware that, according to tho report 
of Captain Sadloir.f the Aftan becomes dry during summer; but it by no 
rawvns follows that what may perhaps havo occurred during a year of extra¬ 
ordinary drought takes placo ovory year. It is, moreovor, possiblo that in tho 


!if ". CC0 . m P“ n * cd the ^expedition of 


Muhammod A?i ag*ngt the Wabhftbis of that district in 1815.—G. P. A 
t It « to be regretted that Captain Sadleir’s account of his trip across the penin- 
sula is not more readily procurable. I havo sought for it in every available quarter 
without Bucoas. That he supplied many details of his journey is unquestionable; 

rff 8 ,0 hl 2, I f' n , crar r’ <“ edited by Houghton, and I believe 
^ ,he Pamphlet before him when lie laid down Captain Sadleir's 

route on his la>ge map of Arabia.- G. P. B. 
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course of several centuries, from the time of Ibn Haukal to that of AbulWda, 
the volume of water may have decreased considerably. Such a meteorological 
fact is not uncommon. , , . 

“To sum up the foregoing remarks: I do not maintain that a large river, 
corresponding with the Allan of the ancients, flows now in a continuous stream 
from its source in the mountains of’Aseir as far as the Persian Gulf, traversing 
the entire peninsula from south-west to north-east, in a direct line of more 
than 260 leagues; but I wish to notice particularly— 

«1. The importance which seems to be attached to the stream of the 
Blsheh. 

• “2. That of its three affluents. ... ... 

“3. Its direction, corresponding with that followed by tlio Aftan from tlio 
mountains of Towaik to the Persian Gulf. . , 

“4. The absence of any known obstacle between tho two parts of this 
stream. From whence wo are authorised to infer that, at least in more 
ancient times, there was a continuous stream from the mountains of Aseir to 
tho Persian Gulf. 

“ It was reported to SI. Tamisicr that a stream of water descended from 
Kd-DowMr, which passed by Ed-Dcrftyah and flowed thcnco into tho Persian 
Gulf. Should this bo true, it confirms my conjecture ; for it demonstrates the 
existence of an incline between the south-eastern part of En-Nejd (which is tlio 
position occupied by Ed-Dowasir), and tlie port of El-Katl f,—an incline sufficient 
for the flow of water. ’ Ed-Powftsir borders on the province of Shahrftn or tho 
valley of Btsheh. . . . . M. Tamisier adds that tho torrent of Elslieh loses 
itself and reappears in Ed-Pow&sir. Hence we may infer that when the 
waters are at their height, Wadi Shahr8n and W&di Powflsir are traversed by 
the same stream. As to the passage of the stream by Ed-Dcravah, I think it 
there joins tho river of W&di Hanlfab, where it issues from the provinoe of 
El-Kharj ; for it is certain that that river flows into the Aflftn." 


That M. Jomard’s conjectures respecting tho course of tho Blsheh and tho 
Wadi Aftan had much to recommend them is evident from the fact that thoy 
were either copied or independently adopted by subsequent cartographers up 
to tho present day; nevertheless, if Mr. Palgravo’s investigations are entitled 
to bo regarded as conclusive, they altogether upset that hypothesis, and neces¬ 
sitate several important corrections in the hydrography of onr modem maps of 
Arabia. . . 

Flint, with regard to tho Wadi Aftan. This, as we have seen, M. Jomard 
was inclined to extend to the sea on tho Persian Gulf side: or, if not found 
aotually to flow so far now, he presumed that it may have done so in former 
times. " And on many of tho most recent maps tho supposed course of the 
wadi is laid down as rcaohing to within a short distance of the const, running, 
as in Mr. Walker’s map, through the hilly range which bounds the district of 
El-Hassa * on the west. It was this uniformity which led me to inquire 
whether the numerous watercourses of the El-Hassa were supplied by the 
Afifin. That point may now bo considered ns definitively set at rest bv 
Mr. Palgrave; since, according to his statements, the low mountains which 
bound El-Hassa towards the interior, running almost parallel with the coast, 
interpose a. harrier against the flow of water from that direction towards the 
Persian Gulf. Tho hilly range near tho village of “Djoun” (Mr. Walker’s 
“ Juuiah ” ?), where it attains *its highest elevation, we learn, for the first 
time, is railed “ Djebel Moabfei” This range appears to be laid down in Mr. 
Walker’s map with tolerable coirectness, though in order to coincide more por- 


• More correctly “ 1-Ahsft," which is the plural form. . 
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foctly with Mr. Palgrave's account it should be carried farther north towards 
Kweit. - 

M. Jomard seems to have assumod that the Aftftu flowed as far as El-Katlf, 
where it emptied itself into the Persian Gulf; but I find no such stream laid 
down m tho latest surveys of that part of the coast, and Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Jopi), who visited El-Katlf in 1841, and who speaks of good water 
being most abundant in the town, aud waterpita in tho sand as very numerous 
from hJl-HufhUf to El-Katlf, does not mention any stream as occurring between 
the two places. Mr. Palgrave’s researches lead us to conoludo that nono of 
the water of tho district finds its way to tho sea. 

r U P * ho of tho Wftdi Aftftn to tho westward of Jcbcl Mogbftzi, 
I find from Mr. Palgravo that tho very name was almost unknown. El-Edrlai 
expressly mentions it, though, with reference to M. Jomaixi’s quotation from 
that author, I may remark that ho is not justified in calling tho AMu “a 
nver. The Arabian geographor stylos it "Wftdi Aftftn.” Now, a tc6di 
means primarily- a valley or ravine; secondarily, tho bed of a stream ; and lastly, 
the stream itself. In whioh of these senses ho nses It in his description of El- 
Yomftmah is not obvious, but that of a river is undoubtedly the least probablo. 
His words are, as translated from tho original: “ By El-'Ardh* in this ooun try 
is raoant Wadi Aftftn, which divides El-Yeraamah from top to bottom ; imd 
upon it are inhabited villages, extensivo fields, date-plantations, and groves of 
trees. Ho then procoods to givo tho names of thirteen of tlieso villages, and 
ll ‘°y ai ° contiguous to ono anotbor. Hitherto, tho term “ Wftdi 
Aftftu has boon supposed to indicato a distinct valloy; but a careful study of 
tho foregoing quotation leads to tho conclusion that Jfil-Edrlal considered it ns 
synonymous with “ El-’Ardh - which appeal* to liavo booh tho name of tho 
valloy in ordinary uso in tho oountry; and if "Wftdi Aftftn " was not a 
common damnation in thoso days, it is not surprising that Mr. Palcravo 
scarcely hoard it mentioned by tho present inhabitants. 

Tho " El-’Ardh ” of El-Edrlsi is most probably tho same with tho modem 
district called “ El-’Aridh,” and ho perhaps took tho namo of tlis valloy which 
ho describes from tho locality where it coramoncod;t for, according to Mr. 
U'gmv^ it is from Molka, near Doraiyyoh, In tho Anrodb,” tbat the “ Wftdi 
I lanlfch splits into two branohes: “ ono goes duo east to Doreiyyeh, the other 
south-east to Biadh. Thtxa branches reunite a little below p/adh, near 
Sobumyyob. Here runs m tho Wftdi Sold, from tho southern Yomftmoh : it 
b^rns near the Houtch. Thus, its direction is from south-east to north-west. 

•* <*- that of 



W mu* in nan, nna is utterly lost in tho Ltolroft " This deaorfutfon of 

tho continuation of tho Wftdi Hantfah from El-’Aridh, through tlTo Wftdi Solei 
to southern El-Yoraamali and El-Harlk coincides so fully with Bl-Edrlai’a 
El-Arab, or Wftdi Aftftn, which ho represents as bisecting El-YomAmah from 
top to bottom, tbat I am inclinod to consider tho Solei as tho actual repre¬ 
sentative of the ancient geographer’s “ Wftdi Aftftn.” Tho courso or site of 
the valley so called in. our maps to tho eastward of Ed-Dcrflyah is occupied, 
according to Mr. Palgravc, by three wftdis, known respectively as tho ForQk, 

?i*w tdb v b 5 fore in h “ Xtinerenr of the route 

Kf and M . eccah > " hlc V P ^n« thus“ From El-Yemimah to 

Meoeah there is algo a road, vu. from YemAfoah to El-’Ardh one stage,” &c. 

- n ,U8 La . Mn 1 translation of El-Edrlsi has attached the remark 
00 *" d “«- **"• . 
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Ghour, and Ghweir (a diminutive form of Ghour), and by a part of the 
Dali nil. 

Further: we now possess satisfactory evidence against M. Jomard’sliypo- 
thesis respecting the course of tlio Bisheh and its suggested junction with the 
Wadi HaDifah. That river, we are led to infer, must bo absorbed by the sands 
of the Wftdi Dowftsir, in the province of El-Afiaj, which wftdi, according to 
Mr. Pal grave, becomes entangled and ultimately loses itself in the Jebol 
Towaik. Taking this statement in conjunction with a subsequent ono, “ that 
there is no direct communication between the Wftdi Hanlfeh and the WAdi 
Dowftsir,” it would appear that the Jobel Towaik extends much farther to the 
southward than lias oeen hitherto supposed, mid that the course of the range 
in that direction is to tho eastward of El-Aflaj and tho Wftdi Dowftsir; for 
Mr. Palgravc says that tho track leading to tho latter place from Rifldli crosses 
the Jebol Towaik. 

It is much to bo regretted that our enterprising traveller was precluded 
from carrying with him any instruments whorcbv he might liavo boon able to 
determino tho position of different localities with scientific accuracy; never¬ 
theless, liis researches coustitnto a valuablo addition to our present limited 
knowlcdgo of central Arabia, and indicato several important errors in tho 
existing maps of that region. 

• Returning to El-Hossa and El-Kallf, wo learn from Mr. Pnlgravo that tho 
watercourses which abound in tlioso districts spring from tho low mountain- 
ranges on the west, and he attributes their origin to tho great central plateau 
of En-Nejd “ proper, at an elevation of several hundred foet above tho coast.t 
Now, if this supposition is oorrect, does it not seem highly probable that 
the numerous springs existing on tho island of Bahrein, and especially on 
tho reefs where fresh water rises out of the sea at a depth of from ono to four 
fathoms, have their source in tho samo plateau ? The island, ot rather islands, 
of Bahrein arc generally low, and are situated only fifteen miles from tho 
mainland, nearly midway between El-Hufhfif and El-Katlf, and it is between 
those two places that tho soil is described as being so saturated as to supply 
watercourses for irrigation which have to bo crossed by small bridges made of 
date-sticks4 Tho question is an interesting ono in connection with tho 
hydrography of Arabia, and deserves a fuller investigation than I am competent 
to give it. 

Another subjoct which merits further inquiry is connected with tho com* 
parative geography of El-Ahsft, and perhaps Mr. l’algrave's rcoent researches 
may enable him to clear up some of the existing difficulties. Tho principal 


• flqjd means literally a highland. 

t In like manner, if 1 remember rightly, Dr. Wallin was of opinion that there 
was a gradual incline from the uplands of the Naftd to the shores of tho Persian 
Gulf. 

♦ This is die district known as EL-Ahe&, the original meaning of which aptly 
describes its principal feature, and was probably applied to it on that account. 
The word "comes from the root hdaa, to drink, to absorb; and its derivative 
nouns Hisa, Hdea, (plural. Hied and Ahed) signify a low sandy 6oil where rain is 
absorbed, or a pit dog therein to procure “water. The name is given to similar 
localities in other parts of Arabia. There is one of these springs on the mainland 
of Aden Back Bay, supplied by a mountain torrent in the intenor, which is called 
the Hasuxih. 

I find this supposition of mine respecting the origin of the name as applied to 
the district of El-Hassa or K!-AhsA corroborated by AbulfiSda, who remarks, 
speaking of that locality :—" It is said in the Mothltrik that Ahed is the plural of 
Hied, which means sand, into which the water sinks, and proceeds until it comes . 
to the.hard earth, which retains it; in this the Arabs dig and draw out water. 
El-Alud, therefore, has become the proper name of a place among the districts of 
the Arabs.” • 
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places on the coast of that district, as marked on the modem maps and charts, 
aro Kl-Kattf and Jilla Ojair,• and in the interior HufhOf or Flf. f t Tho dis¬ 
trict appears still to be called El-Ahsft, but we find no existing town with that 
name, although both Jilla Ojair and El-HufhQf are sometimes interrogatively 
marked ns occupying its aito. 

The following quotations comprise what' the principal ancient Arabian 
geographers and travellers have recorded on tho subject:— 

El-Kdrisi (a.d. 1160) says, "El-Absft is a town on tho l’craian Gulf 
facing AwAl.§ It is a couutry of the Karllmata, and is a fino town. As to 
the city of El-Kutaif [El-Katlf], it is close to tho sea, and is in itself large. 
From El-Kutaif to El-Ahsfl are two stages; and from El-Kutaif to Hamas, 
which is on tho Persian Gulf, are two days." 

And again : “ To tho north [of ’Ammftn it. OmAo] is the country of El- 
YcwAiuah, and ono of its cities is HAjar, which is now in ruius. Therein resided 
tho Queen YemAraoh in hor time, .... And from tho coast of HAjar to 
Basra there is a rood by tho sboro, but it is unfrequented." 

Abulfdda.(oir. a.d. 1800) desotibos Kl-Abaft as “ a small citv, abounding in 
palms and running water, and .its springs are very hot. And El-Abaft [hero 
ho appears to refer to another town of tho samo name] is in tho desert, and is 
in a south-westerly direction from El-Kutaif about two stages. Its dato- 
groves arc as extensive os tho valo of Damascus nod surround it on all • 
sides. [Then follows tho passago about tho derivation of tho word El-AJal L 

E t in a foot-note in n procoding pago.l This is tho Ahsft of tho tribo Beni 
of HAjar, and is a residence of tho Karllmata in Bahrein. It is also said 
that tho AhsA of tho Beui SKad is ft difforent AhsA from that of tho Kniftmatn. 
El-Ahsft has no wall, and between El-Ahaft and El-YemAmah is ft disUuioo of 
four days." 

Ibn Batfttn, who was cotcmixmiry with Abulftfda, and who visitod tlioso 
parts a.d. 1322, says: " I then travollcd to tho oitv of Kutayf (p* if it wore a 
word of tho diminutive form from Kutf), It is, howovor, a largo and haud- 
somo nlaco, inhabited by Arabs of tho Hftfidha sect, oxtremoly onthusiastio, 
publishing their sentiments and fearing no ono. From this place I pro¬ 
ceeded to tho city of HAiar, which, howovor, is now called El-Hasft. Wo 
have here a greater abundance of dates than is to bo found elsewhere, and 
whioh are used as foddor for the boasts. The inhabitants aro Arabs of the 
tribo of ’Abd ol-Kais. From this nlnce I travelled to Kl-Yomftmah, which is 
also callo<l HAJnr, n beautiful and fertilo city, abounding with wator and 
gardens." 

Wo readily recoguiso tlie El-Kutaif of tho foregoing extroots in tho roodom 
El-ICatlf; but whore are we to place the two El-Ahsfls; since it appears 
tolerably certain that in former times thore were two towns of that name: 
one on tho coast two stages from El-Katif, which scorns to bo that visited by 
Ibn BatOtn, and which had originally been called HAjar, || and ono iu tho 
desert, in a south-westerly direction from El-Katlf? 

Tho place now known as Ojair, which is two stages from El-Katlf, and is 
dcsoribea as tho principal port of the district of El-Alisft, although it can boast 
of only forty or fifty dwellings besides the fort, corresponds, as to site, with 
tho old maritimo town of El-AhsA. Tho modern namo nlso appears to con- 


* Jilla is the BiSdawy pronunciation of KalSa or KaUal, a fort or caitle. . 
f l tun. not certain about the correct orthography of this name, 
j The route between the two latter places was traversed by Lieutenant Jopp in 
two days, and that between HufhOfand El-Katlf in four days, and he estimates the 
. distances respectively at 35 and 70 miles. 

I Thc principal island of the Bahrein group. 

Apparently the samo Hdjar mentioned by El-Edrtsi as in ruins when he 
wrote, for that also was on the coast. 
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firm this identification; for I think it not unlikely that the Ojair of our maps 
should be written Hojuir (the diminutive form of HAjar), the original designa¬ 
tion having in the course of time undergone a change just the reverse of that 
which has occurred iu the case of El-Katif. Bnt how are wo to account for 
the disuse of the later name of EI-Ahsft? Or, is Ojair still known by that 
name to any of the Arabs in the neighbourhood ? 

Abulf&da locates the El-Ahsft of the desert two stages to tho south-west of 
El-Kutaif. I know of no existing town in that direction which can bo 
identified with it unless it be El-Hufhfif, but that is four stages from El- 
Katif. Granting, however, that much stress is not to be laid on the discre¬ 
pancy in distance, is the modern town of El-Hufhflf over called El-AhsA, or 
have the people there any traditional account of the site aud history of the old 
town of that name ? 

Lastly, El-Edrisi mentions a maritime place called llamas, two days distant 
from El-Kutaif. 1 find no Buch name in tho latest surveys of tho Persian 

Gulf. 

I submit the foregoing queries and suggestions in tlio hopo that Mr. Pal- 
gravo or some of the officers of Her Majesty’s late Indian Navy may be ablo to 
elucidate them. 

Before concluding, I shall venture an observation or two on some remarks 
made by Mr. Palgravc in tho courso of his spirited narrativo delivered at 
Burlington House, and I feel persuaded that that gentleman will pardon the 
friendly criticism. He stated, if I remember rightly, that the prince whom he 
met at 8ohftr was the ruler of ’Ammftn; that Sohftr was the capital of that 
provinoe, and not Maskat; and that the title of ImSm wa a improperly applied 
to its sovereign,—that it was not indigenous, and was first conferred on tho 
then reigning prince by Albuquerque. 

AU this is incorrect. Sohftr is the capital of a small provinoe of ’Ammfln 
which is dependent on Maskat; and its present governor, Seyyed Toorkl, Is a 
younger brother of Seyyed Thoweym, the recognised ruler of ’Ammfio, to 
whom he is subject. 

Before the -arrival of the Portuguese, Nezwah, a city situated two days in¬ 
land from the coast, was the capital of ’Ammfln and the seat of its ohiof. 
After the expulsion of the Portuguese from Maskat, the successive native 
rulers made that place their capital, and it continues to bo the sovereign’s 
residence up to the present day. 

The original title of the rulers of ’Ammftn was Seyyed, or Lord ; but some, 
for special reasons, were styled Im&m, as Arabian history fully testifies. 


"SmM Sultln, El-Imftm, or til-imam sultan" (.sultan was ms proper 
name). Seyyed Said never acquired that title from his own people, but 
Europeans having become accustomed to it through their intercourse with 
MAskat during the reign of Imftm Sultfta continued to uae it, and still fre¬ 
quently apply it to the existing ruler Thoweyni, although by the people of 
'Ammftn and'by the Arabs generally he Is simply styled n Seyyed.’' 


Reply to the Queries of the Rev. 0. P. Badger. 

Having passed a considerable time in, and journeyed slowly through, the 
region m question, I reply, that, as far as I could make out, whether by myself 
or through the natives of the country— 

1. The very name of Wadi Aftan (in the localities where raape place it, as 
in their neighbourhood) is almost unknown, tho corresponding site being 
occupied bv the valleys lpunrn as tho Wadi Farouk, Ghour, Ghljweir, ana 
part of the Dahna. 

virr. i 
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The watercourses of the Hasa and of Kathif spring, the former from tho 
low mountain-raugc extending from s.s.e. to N.s.w., from below the Schaabch 
and Hofhouf towards Kouoit (though' it does not reach itV and is called the 
Diebel Moghazi where it ranges highest (near Djoun) ; and tho latter from the 
hills above Kathif, a small range nearly parallel with the coast, and the highest 
point of which is called Djebel Moscharrif. 

Now, aa tho former mountain-chain (that which limits tho provinoe of Hasa 
to tho interior) cuts across the imaginary course of Wadi Aftan nearly at right 
angles, the waters of that valley (did it oxist) could nevor reaoh Hasa, much 
less Kathif, but would have to flow b.s.b. or N.N.w., and thus would go parallel 
to, not into, the Persian Gulf. 

In fact, the Wadi Farouk, in its ultimate termination of tho Ghour, is 
here stopped, and comes to an abrupt end as far as its easterly direction is 
concerned. 

8. Wadi Hanifeh is ordinarily deprived of water above the ground-level, 
though the numerous wells all along it attest abundance of water at a very 
slight depth (varying from about 8 to 20 feet). When the water dors flow, 
which happons occasionally in tho winter, it is only for a few days, and as a 
torrent, Muoh rain fell about the 24th Nov. (1862), while I was at Rlidb, 
in tho valley, and no water flowed. But tho peoplo said that it did somo- 

Wadi Hanifeh is a valley of a Y shapo. It bos a double origin ; but both 
branohes belong to Djebcl Touoik. Tho first originates between tho Kasim 
and Sodelr (but is considered ns belonging to the lattor provinco), near Zulfeh, 
and oomos down from n.n.e. to s.s.w. aa far as Shnkrah in tho Wochem. 
Here it joins with another valley, which originates below Ouelxeh in tho 
Kasim, near Douwadoraoh (theso towns are somewhat misplaoed on tho man), 
and runs from x. to w. to Schakrah, whore it joins tho othor. A sraallor 
valley comes in from Kouno, on the Nejod pilgrim-road, running from s.w. to 
H.e. All this forms the Wadi Hauifoh, which begins, properly speaking, 
at Shakreh. It then runs b.b.e. to Melka, near Dcraiyyoh in the Aaredh. 
Horo it splits into two branohoa; ono goes duo B. to Doraiyyeh, tho other 
b.e. to Riadh. .Thoso branchos reunite a'little below Riadh, nenr Selamiyyeh. 
Hero runB in tho Ouadi Solei, from tho southern Ycraamih; it begtos near 
tho Houteh. Thus it* direction is from 8.*. to ».w. Tho united valley now 
loses tho namo of Hanifeh, and takes that of Solei; then another (whioh I 
havo forgotten), till it onds on tho skirts of Djobel Touoik, which it has 
thus travonod in all directions, at tho wells of Ouoisit (at about 60 miles 
from Riadh), and is utterly lost m tho Dahna. 

Hereabouts it ought to join tho Wadi Aftan; bub as I have already said, 
that valloy does not oxist. Besides, tho nature of tho Dahna, loose, shifting 
hills of sand, horo extending over a breadth of 25 to 80 miles, precludes any 
real valley. It is not till one has croutd tho Dahna and tho high open grounds 
beyond it (hore called tho Nefoud, though quite different from tho Nofond 
botween tho Djouf and Djobbeh both in character and iu locality) that ono 
finds tho Wadi Farouk running, it is true, from e. to w., but only for a shoit 
distance—about 16 miles, I should think, guessing by camcl-p«oo. 

4. From all this it is ovident, that (A) no sources can be found to tho 
Wadi Aftan, or to any corresponding valloy, even though under another name, 
for there is none; (B)that the Wadi Hanifeh, whioh really fills up (at least 
in its Continuation of Wadi Solei) apart of that line, has its origin partly in tho 
N.w., fa Sedeir, and partly in the w., below the Kasim. And by that latter 
direction it does ran on, as numerous Arabs of the country told me, as far as 
tho Meghastl, on tho Mckka frontier. 

But below the mountains of Aasir, and near Kelaat Bischa, commences the 
long Wadi Dowasir, which then runs from s.w. to k.e. till it entangles, and 
ultimately loses itself in the Djebel Toweik, in the province of Afladj, about 
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three days (camel-journey) to the s.w. of Riadh. I visited that province (the 

» and can affirm that there is no direct valley communication between 
di Hanifeh (and consequently the Wadi Solei and**upposed Aftan) and 
the Wadi Dowasir. So that the valley-lino up to Kelaat Biscba and Aasir is 
cut off. There is a track indeed which leads thither from Riadh, but has to 
ascend the Djebel Toweik. 

5. As for the valley from Harik, I have already mentioned it. And I have 
too much reason to know it, having lain hidden for three anxious days in one 
of its winding recesses. It is the Wadi Soloi. The Arabs say that beyond 
Harik, to the s., it is lost in tho Dahna, or great sandy desert of the s. Of 
which (D.V.) more hereafter. 

Note.—In all the true Ncdjod (which consists of tho provinces of Sedeir, 
Wochom, Afladj, and Aavodb—in a word, in the mountainous plateau, of an 
oval form colled Djebel Toweik, and exdudes tho Yemamch, Khorj, and Harik 
to the s., Hasa to the r„, and Ouadi Dowasir and Kasim to tho s.w. and N.w., 
all these provinces being only called Nedjod, improjierly, and by a sort of 
aggregative confusionX I liavo met with only one running stream—I mean 
running even in summer, and not as a mere win ter-torrent. This one privi¬ 
leged stream was in the interior of tho province of Sedeir, and high up in the 
steppes of Toweik. It had its rise at about threo hours’ distance from Mojmaa, 
tho principal town of tho province. Poor little thing I flowing out of its dark 
pool between its narrow and stony banks, it seemed almost as much surprised 
at finding itself thus straying to a distance from its source as I was at soeing it. 
Nor did it go far; the gardens of Djela^jil, at a short day’s distance, being des¬ 
tined to absorb it—happy, doubtless, in thus devoting its brief existence to the 
service of one of the most ancient towns of Central Arabia. 

Nor did I hear of any other. As for the water-springs, often very abundant, 
of the Hasa and Kathif, they belong to quite another level, that of the sea- 
coast. Their origin is doubtless in the waters of the central plateau—there 
absorbed under ground, and here bursting out into daylight at a level of 
several hundred feet below the Nedjed. Those of Oman, again, belong exclu¬ 
sively to its high mountain-range, from which they reach to tho sea. And a 
few of them, as well as all, or almost all, of Hasa and Kathif, are of a very 
high temperature. Omm Sabaa, a largo source to the north of Hofhouf, at 
about 6 miles' distance, is so hot as hardly to permit one to dip one's hand 
in it. 

W. G. Paloeave, S. J. 

Paris, 3rd March, 1864. 


P.S.—It is a curious coincidence that I had been much prepossessed with tho 
idea of Wadi Aftan and looked forward to exploring it. But when, from the 
heights above Riadh, I first saw (on the morning of 13th Oct., 1862) tho long 
blue range of I>jebel Toweik far in the z., stretobing due v. and s. between us 
and the Hasa, as far as eye could reaoh, I felt my hopes fade away ; and my 
subsequent explorations only confirmed-the effeot produced by the first general 
and distant outline of that region. W. G. P. 


3. Notes on the Language of South Africa. 

Extract of Letter from le Command. Don Jorg6 de FiOANitBE, h.o.m.b.o. 8. 
(Communicated by the Chevalier Duprat, f.b.c.s., H.M.F.M.’s Consul in 

London.) 

I am persuaded there is no similarity between the two languages of 
Angola and Mozambique. 

For tho study of the languages “ Ambunda" and “ Congueza," we have the 
following works :— 

I 2 ■ 
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^Dictionary of the Bunda’s Language, or Angolense; translated Into Portu¬ 
guese and Latin.’ Lisbon, 1804. . 

4 Collection of Gvammatical Observations upon tie Bunds Language of 
Angola: to which is added a Brief Dictionary of the Congueza Language; to 
winch is added a Fourth Column, containing the Words of the Bunda s Lan¬ 
guage similar to those of the Congueza.’ Lisbon, 1805. . , 

Bach work was composed by Friar Bernardo Maria de CannacaUm, Apostolic 
Missionary of tho Angola and Congo Mission. 

4 Art of tho Angola Language.’ Lisbon, 1607. By the Jesuit Podro Dias. 

•The Nation of Angola sufficiently instructed in tho Mysteries of our lioly 
Faith.’ Lisbon, 1642. By the Jesuit Antonio de Conto. 

4 Christian Doctrine, newly translated in the Language of tho Kingdom of 
Congo, by order of Padre Matheus Cordozo, Theologist of the Company of 
Jesus. Lisbon, 1624. Published at Borne in tho year 1650. 

4 Explanation of tho Christian Doctrine' in Portuguego and Angolense, for 
the uso or tho Missions in the Interior of Angola. Lisbon, 1865. Repro¬ 
duction of another in Latin, Ambunda, and Portuguese, printed in the year 
1784, supposed to be in Rome; with a print by Franceaco de Sachs Ferreira; 
and an Apjjendlx, forming a Guide of Conversation in tho two languages, Por- 

tU ^Uh maw** 810 tho languages of Mozambinuo, 8obastiao Xavier BotothO, at 
page 886 of his excellent work 4 Statistical Memorandum upon the Portu¬ 
guese Dominions of Oriental Africa,' printed in 1885, has tho following: " As 
it is vory difficult to discover tho origin of tho languages spokon by 


tho 


of tho languages snol 

various people of Oriental Africa, wo are of opinion, founded on the best 
authority, that tho Oaffro language is the oommon origin of tho languages of 
all this region, but divided into so many dialects that tho venous tnbos aro 
almost entirely unintelligible to one anothor.” ... 

When tho Arabs took possession of this part of tho globe, thoy gavo to 
the nations the name of Caffres, or Unbelievers of tho Koran, and at the samo 
time imposed on thorn their habits and their language, which is vory different 
from tho language spoken by tho Moors of Morocco and of all tho Barbary 
ooast 5 so that wo now find oomiiderablo similarity between many Arab and 

CA GonwalW,' the Caffro dialects aro composed of words vory short, sweet, and 
sonorous, as they aro very rich in vdwols, simplo, and open, pronounced with 
a sharp accent on tho ponultimato syllable; not through tho noso nor guttural, 
with the exception or tho Hottentot’s dialect, which is spokon through tbo 
nose and tho throat, somo of those being oven pronounood with a whittling sound 
entirely unknown in European languages. Tho dlaleot of tho Caffres or Santa 
Last* rivor, in the territories of the King Capcla Inynck and Matola, and at the 
Bay of Sourenfo Marques, is derived from tho dialect Makovo, having all of 
them their common origin in the languago of Hottentots ; they keep tho nasal 
sound ns well as tho guttural, but thoy differ in tho accentuation and termina¬ 
tion of tho words. 

The natives of Inhambane. tho Landius, and those who inhabit the low and 
high 44 Quitevc," pronounce their words with greater suavity, and their dialect 
is a mixture of the languago of Monamotapa and Matibnna. All tho CaflVo 
inhabitants of the lands near the mountains of “ Lujiata " have dialects derived 
from the Monomotapa. such as the dialect Mongo, used by the Caffres who live 
near Rios do Senna; tho dialect Bororo, used by the Caffres of the same namo 
who inhabit the lands between 44 Rios di Senna 0 and 44 Tete,” the most civi- 

» of all tfao Caffres, and the only one that observe somo rules of syntax in 
discourses; the dialect Moviza, which is almost the pure Monomotapa, 
because those Caffres traffic continually throughout all that immense regioh; 
the dialect Maravi, the population using which inhabit one-half of that largo 
tract which extends to Algoa. 
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The natives of the kingdom of Zinganissa, Cotanro, and Atutua speak, with 
very little difference, the Monomotapa language. It should bo noted that this 
language is moro cultivated than all the others, as it can boast of particles. 

The Caffres of Tote, Senna, and Quilimanc have dialects derived from this 
same language, mixed with words of other dialects of Caffres in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but with so little affinity that they do not understand one another. Of 
all the dialects of the Caffres, but very fow are understood away from tho 
territories that they inhabit. . 

At Quilimane, in tho interior and along tho coast, are tho territories of 
Matibana, now incorporated in tho kingdom of Macua; and farther in tho 
interior t thcro is tho kingdom of Mojan, comprehending an immense territory 
extending to tho coast of Mozambique, possessed by a great many chiefs, as far 
as the neighbourhood of Melindo, and southward to tho mouth of tho Zambezi 

river. ’th th b f 'ta h d S cod with 

whom their territories are conterminous, and by tho neighbourhood of tho Portu¬ 
guese, to whom they nro subjects and tributaries, havo mixed their language, 
which is Monomotapa, with Arabic words and Portugucso, altered in tho termi¬ 
nations, augmented with particles so various that each of those pooplo has a par¬ 
ticular dialect, except the Macuas, who live near the sea, whoso language is also 
that of the Caffres or Quilda, Solala, and Mozambique. Near tho kingdom Macua 
is that of Maurusa, a savage nation, which in the sixteenth century invaded 
Quiloa, Melinde, and all the coast of Zanzibar. Their language is entiroly 
unknown, and quite different from all the others in accentuation and pronun¬ 
ciation. The general opinion is that it is derived from the Macua, Hottentot, 
and Arabic language, as spoken by the Caffres of Mogadoxo, Tungcne, and 
as far as the coast of Slomba^a (Mombas), in tho middle of which are 
situated their territories; besides, tho language Majojo, spoken by the natives 
of Mombasa, Tungue, the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Monfia, Angyano, Co¬ 
moro, and Mulali is a mixture of the dialect Macua and of tho Arabic idioms, 
but very much corrupted. Tho inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado 
speak this dialect with very littlo differcnco. 
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SESSION 1803-04. 

■2Rn& Meeting, April 11M, 1864. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — F. S. Fitzpatrick, Esq.; Capt. Lamorcck Flotoer ; 
S. Keir, Esq ; E. Blore, Esq. 

Elections.— Sir Victor A. Brooke , Bart.; A. H . Dick, Esq., m.a.; Richard 
Fort, Esq.; Henry Jeula, Esq.; W. W. Kiddle, Esq., r.n. ; James Ixiforest, 
Esq.; Rev. John Mills ; Hon. Leopold Powys; Hon. C. J. Powys j Richard 
A. L. Phillips, m.a. ; W. R. Taylor, Esq.,; Edward Thomas Wakefield, 
Esq., m.a. 

Accessions to Library.— ‘Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn, in 
the Western Pacific, in the year 1862, hy T. H. Hood.’ 4 A Sketch 
of Assam, with some Account .of the Hill Tribes, by an Officer in 
the H.E.L0.’s Bengal Native In fantry, in Civil Employ.’ Con¬ 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &o. &o. 

Accessions to the Map-room since the last Meeting, March 14, 
1864.—Denmark: Plan of DQppel, With its Fortifications.—Ntfr- 
rejylland, Plate 8, presented by the War Office, through Sir Edward 
Lugard.—Kaart over Slesvigs Eastland, scale TraVom cm 3 sheets. 
Admiralty Charts, up to publication. 

The President said the Secretary would read a short communication upon a 
‘ subject which had attracted some attention among geographers, as to a lake 
having two issues. Various papers upon the point bad appeared in the 
4 Athensum ’ and other journals; and the gentleman who made this com¬ 
munication mentioned two instances of the kind, which had come under 
his own observation in Norway. 

YOL. VOL 
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Mr. Spottiswoode then read the following 

Letter from Eabdley T. Blackwell, Esq., to Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

8, Upper Park Place, Richmond, March 14th, 186-1. 
Sir,—M y attention was called last summer to certain letters in the 
* Athenmum,’ questioning the accuracy of Captain Speke’s assertion, that the 

S eat lake “ Nyanza,” in Central Africa, had more than one outlet. I see also 
at this sabjeet is touched upon in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, issued the 26th of February this year. 

It has been represented to mo that mention should bo made of a fact, known 
to myself (and probably to others in this country), that lakes having more 
than one outlet occur in Norway. 

Tbo most interesting of theso lakes is called the “ Lessdc-vccrks-vand,’ lies 
under 62* 13' north latitude, and is close to the high road connecting the 
valleys of Gulbrandsdal and Romsdal. Tho considerable rivers "Lougen,** and 
“ Rnuma," cecarw from opposite onds of tho lake, the latter reaching tho 
Atlantic by the Komsdal’s (jord at Voblungsnres; while tho formor, after a longer 
course in a south-easterly direction, ovontually joins tho Glommen, which 
ontors tho sea near tho Swedish frontier. 

Thus tho whole of Norway south of these rivers may bo said to be an island. 
I should mention that the sheet of tho Norwegian Government Map (Amts- 
kart) showing this, is in my hands in England; and I shall bo happy to send 
it to yourself or to any other gentleman desirous of such confirmation of my 
statement. 

I remain, Sir, youre with tho greatest respect, 

(Signed) Baudot T. Blackwell. 

’ Tho President said that, at a former mooting of tho Society, Oolonol Lofroy 
mentioned cases in North Amorica with which he was porfdotly well acquainted, 
and othor gentlemen bad affirmed that thoro wore lakes in different parts of tho 
world that had two issues. It must constantly happen, where tho watershed 
is at no great elevation, that tho determination of the wator to ono aide or tho 
othor is a phenomenon that might easily ooour. 

Mr. Duncan thought tho case lust recorded hardly boro reference to tho out¬ 
lets wo had heard of lYom Captain Spoko. Thtf outlet* wore both In ono 
direction, while most of those we had heard of flowod in different directions. 

Tho President said. Captain Spcko had never asserted that thoro wore two 
distinot outlets in ono direction; ho only examined ono outlet himself, tho othor 
he only heard of from the natives. It rested, therefore, upon no real authority 
that the two outlets had tho same direction. 

Tho first Paper road was— 

1. On an Overland Expedition from Port Denison to Rockingham Bay in 
Queensland. By A. J. Scott. 

! Communicated through the Colonial Office. 

The Expedition, which was undor the leadership of Mr. Dalxymple, 
was undertaken with tho object of ascertaining whether there was 
tho possibility of establishing a dray-road from the Valley of Lagoons 
to Kockingham Bay, which the writer described as a first-class port, * 
only 76 miles distant from the Lagoons; while Port Denison, the 
present port of shipment, is upwards of 200 miles. The Paper was 
accompanied by an official letter on the subject of the expedition. 


April 11, 1804.] FROM PORT DENISON TO ROCKINGHAM BAT. Ill 

from his Excellency Sir George Bowen to the Duke of Newcastle, 
from which the following are extracts:— 

“ The station occupied by Mr. Scott and his partners, on which 
they have already placed above 25,000 shoep and cattle, is situated 
at a distance of more than 1000 miles from Brisbane, in the fine 
pastoral country surrounding the ‘Valley of Lagoons,’ on the 
basaltic table-land first discovered by Dr. Leiohbardt. This rich 
and beautiful plateau, though so far within the tropics (the Valley 
of Lagoons lying between tho 18th and 19th degrees of south 
latitude), enjoys a healthy and delightful climate, owing to its con¬ 
siderable elevation above tho level of tho sea. In Juno Mr. Scott 
found the water of the Lagoon somotimes frozon over in tho morning 
with ice that would bear a pebblo thrown on it. Tho present port 
of shipment for the Kennedy District is tho town of Bowon, at Port 
Donison, distant abovo 300 miles; while Rockingham Bay is distant 
less than 100 miles from the Valley of Lagoons. Poroseoing that it 
would become an object of vital importance to the settlers in tho 
northern part of the Kennedy Diatriot to have a nearer port of 
shipment, I carefully examined the neighbouring ooast in September, 
1862 , in conjunction with the late Commodore Burnett, on my return 
in H.M.S. Pioneer from my expedition to Cape York. Commodore 
Burnett was of opinion that there are two good anchorages in 
Rockingham Bay, at eithor of which a port might be opened. It 
remained to discover a gap practicable for bullock-drays in the 
mountain-range which runs parallel to the coast, and this was the 
main object of the expedition described in the enclosed Report. A 
ship will shortly bo despatched to meet another overland party at 
Rockingham Bay, where a new port will probably be opened in the 
course of tho year 1864.” 

The Paper, after describing the overland course from Port 
Denison to the Valley of Lagoons, proceeded to narrate the journey- 
in search of a passage through the coast-range. A detachment of 
the party first marched to Mount Lang, 80 miles distant from the 
Lakes, with a view to ascertaining from its summit the most practi¬ 
cable route. Mount Lang is a hill oomposed of basaltic rock and 
lava, rising abruptly to the height of about 800 feet from the table¬ 
land. Mr. Scott supposed it to be the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and mentioned having three times crossed streams of lava flowing 
from the northward into the Valley of Lagoons. Deep fissures and 
ohasms occur frequently in these streams, some of which are full of 
water, green, clear, and of immense depth; the vigour of the vege¬ 
tation proving that there must be perennial water everywhere 
beneath. The trees aro of great size, and an infinite variety of 
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flowering shrubs, some of them of great beauty, clothes the sidos and 
the tops of the lava-strcaraa. On reaohing tho summit of Mount Lang 
a dear view of tho coast-iunge to the east was obtained, distant about 
40 miles, and a low gap was discovered, towards which the whole 
party thon directed their steps. The needle, when plaoed on the 
rooks, was found to be deflected four points easterly,—a oiroum- 
stanco which Mr. Scott belioves to have led Leichhardt to place Mount 
Lang sevoral miles too far to the westward. Tho region botwcon 
the Lakes and the ooa9t-range is undulating, and* consists of opon 
forest country, with long narrow plains, and rich abundant paaturo. 
In traversing it they met with several oamps of natives, who rosort 
hero to hunt kangaroos, and who axe a fino, athletic raoe, of much 
lighter oolour than the natives of tho south. In some of tho camps 
representations of men and women in the attitudes of tho “ oorro- 
boree 11 were seen, drawn with a sharp stone on the inside of box- 
bark. About 9 miles from tho junction of the Great Antill Creek 
■with tho Burdokin thoy came upon a chain of lagoons, tho southern¬ 
most of which, about 3 milos in ciroumforenoo, was named by tho 
party “ Lake Lucy." Boyond tins tho travelling booaino vory difficult, 
owing to tho boggy naturo of tho soil; and at a point distant only 
20 miles from tho Pelican Lukos(thoir first starting-point) tho party 
woro compelled to rotraoo their stops to tho Volloy of the Burdekin 
in Bearch of a moro praoticablo routo to tho north oost. Tho 
•valley of tho river itself soeraod to offer tho deairod opening. It 
avoroged about 2 milos in broadth. Nnmoroua lagoons, coverod 
with water-lilies of various kinds, lay along both sidos of the 
channel, and thero was most excellent pasture. The country on 
the tops of tho ridges whioh bounded tho valloy was of a very 
inferior description, the grass boing worthless for pasturage and the 
timbor stunted. During two days they were obliged to travel along 
the valloy, but afterwards, finding the ground moro firm on tho tops 
of tho ridges, they ascended, and thus advanced 25 miles to the 
north-east. At this point thoy came upon a branch of tho Burdokin 
flowing from the south-east, and found oxtremo difficulty in fording 
it, owing to the boggy nature of its banks. From their onoamp- 
mont on the right bank of this stream thoy heard tho distant roar of 
waters, whioh was aftorwards ascertained to proceed from a cascade 
20 miles away. Continuing their course next day, 1 5 miles to the 
north-east, among tho hills of tho coast-range, they encamped at a 
point where a view of the sea was obtained, Goold Island being 
distinctly visible. A deep gorge was then seen stretching to 
tho north-west, between their position and the highest part of the 
coast-range; tho sides were precipitous, and about 1000 feet high. 
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Through this gorge flows, in its course towards Rockingham Bay, a 
largo river, which Mr. Scott supposed to he the same that formed 
the large waterfall in escaping from the table-land through the 
coast-range. Tho party now descended in a thick fog to a small 
valley at the foot of tho range. On following the stream flowing 
through this valley for a few miles, they discovered that it must be 
one of t^e heads of tho Burdekin; so the obvious inference was, 
that they might have followed the river up to this point without 
orossing tho r^ngo at all. Tho country now opened out, and a 
succession of lightly-timbered forest-ridges was seen, abundantly 
grassed and watered by small streams. They continued thoir 
journey to tho south-east, and at a distance of 15 miles from thoir 
previous oncampmont passed over to tho watershed of Rockingham 
Bay. The land on tho coast was flat, and apparently swampy. In 
tho range was an opening formed by the valloy of the largo river, 
already mentioned, flowing from tho westward. Mount Lang bore 
a little to the north of west, and Goold Island nearly due east. 
To the south-west Mr. Scott could trace the valloy of the Burdekin 
the whole way to the Pelican Lakes, by which a road might be 
obtained without any obstacle. It was impossible, however, to 
reach the coast, owing to the impenetrable tropical jungle extending 
on all sides; an attempt was made, but they were obliged to desist, 
and finally to return to the station in the Valley of Lagoons. The 
author concluded by declaring the intention of himself and party 
to undertake another journey for the purpose of opening a road ; 
adducing, in proof of the necessity of the road, tho rapid progress 
Of settlements in this extremely rich pastoral district. In three 
years the stations of the Queensland colonists had boen pushed for¬ 
ward 500 miles towards tho north, and a territory as large as the 
British Isles had been during the last two years more or less densely 
occupied by the flocks and herds of the squatter. In another year 
the advancing settlements would reach the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The PriEstDEXT said that the Paper was of great value, not only from the 
character of the gentleman, who is a Fellow of the University of Oxford and 
a settler in the country, but from the very clear manner in which he bad 
described the products of the oountrv. He had proved himself a good 
geographer in determining all the positions that he visited, by latitude and 
longitude. It was a valuable addition to our knowledge of Australia, and 
showed how inviting a field for colonisation Queensland must be. The author 
stated that the climate agreed well with Europeans, and that large flooks of 
sheep are thriving in that very latitude in which some gentlemen thought aheep 
could not nourish. . •• * * 

Sir Oh arms Niohoisok suggested that the discussion should be taken after 
the nest Paper had been read. . • - , 
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Tho second Paper read was— 

2. A Communication from Sia George Bowen to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Containing Reports upon the Formation of a New Settlement at 
Cape York, at the Northernmost point of the Australian Con- 
: tinent; and upon the completion of the Survey of the Inside of 
the Great Barrier Reef, off tho North-east Coast, by Commander 

• Robinson, r.n. 

Communicated through the Colonial Omen. 

The suggestion of a station near Cape York was made by Six 
George Bowen, Governor of Queensland, in a despatch of 4th April, 
1860; and the Lords of tho Treasury and Admiralty having con¬ 
curred in the general projeot, his Exoellenoy and Commodore 
Burnott (the sonior naval officer in Australia) received instructions 
to visit the distriot with a view to ascertaining the boBt site for an 
establishment. The voyage of inspection was mado on board H.MB. 
l'ioneer in August to Octobor, 1802, and the result was communicated 
in a series of reports, from which tho following avo oxtraots. 

Sir Georoe Bowen rolatos that having embarkod in Moroton Bay 
on 27th August, and fallen in with the south-east trade-wind, tho 
Moneer made a good passage under oanvas, insido tho Groat Barrier 
Roof, to Booby Island, in Torres Straits, tho farthest limit to tho 
north-wout of tho jurisdiction of Queensland. From tho 10th to tho 
22nd Soptembor tho ship was at anchor near Capo York, principally 
in Evans' Bay and Port Albany, during which time ho and Cornmo- 
doro Burnett carefully oxaminod tho neighbourhood of tho north¬ 
eastern point of the Australian continent. They come to tho con- 

• elusion thAt the propor site for tho projected settlement was Port 
Albany, which combined almost all the required advantages. Oloso 
to the landing-plaoo was found good and safo anohorago, sholterod 
from all winds, for a limited number of vessels: while whole foots 
might rido safely at anchor, at no groat distance, in Evans’ Bay 
during tho south east monsoon, or in Nowcastlo Bay during the 
north-west monsoon. Thore is also abundant pasturage, good soil 
for gardens, and plonty of timber, stono, and lime, both on Albany 
Island and on tho mainland, from which the island is separated by 
a deep channel only one-third of a mile broad. The temperature 
was remarkably cool for the tropios and healthy for Europeans, 
the thermometer marking never above 85° during tho expedition. 
Above all, a plentiful and evidently nevor-failing supply of fresh 
water was found, although their visit was at the close of an un¬ 
usually dry season. Near tho north-east point of Albany Island a 
rill of pure water, fringed with flowering shrubs and grasses, 
trickles over tho cliff into a small natural reservoir, which was 
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named the “ Fountain of Arothusa," from its olose resemblance to 
the Homeric fountain in Ithaca. The place chosen for the proposed 
settlement was on the bank immediately ovor the anchorage at 
Port Albany; but the future town—destined, perhaps, to bo one 
day the Singapore of Australia—would doubtless grow up on both 
sides of the narrow channel separating Albany Island from the 
mainland. • It would be named Somerset, in acknowledgment of 
the readiness with which the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
had lent his aid to an undertaking of such great importance to the 
interests of the British Empire in Australia. Very fiiendly rela¬ 
tions were ostablishod with the small tribo of aborigines froquonting 
the neighbourhood, and tho party wore enabled to communicate 
with thorn by tho help of tho excellent vocabulary of their dioleot 
printed in tho Appendix to tho 1 Voyogo of H.M.S. Itattlesnake.’ 
Their physioal characteristics differed in no essential respect from 
tkoso of tiro 6amo race elsowhore ; but their arms, canoes, and other 
implements were of a somewhat bettor description. The goncral 
aspect of the coast along which tho Pioneer sailed, in the voyage to 
and from Cape York for nearly 8000 miles, resembled that of 
Southern Italy and Greece. The mountain-ranges of northern 
Queensland have muoh of the piotaresque outb'ne and rich colouring 
of the Apennines in Calabria, and of the hills of Eubcea and of 
the Peloponnesus; while the group of islands through which they 
threaded their way often reminded them of the isles of the iEgean 
mid Ionian seas. 

Commodore Burxett reports that, having decided to examine 
first that part of the mainland of tho northern extremity of Aus¬ 
tralia which lies to tho westward of Capo York, inside Endeavour 
Strait, tho Pioneer proceeded, on the 10th September, from Booby 
Island to an opening on the 6aid mainland in .longitude 142° 12' 20", 
which proved to bo too shallow for the light boats to got more than 
one mile up in salt water, although the Pioneer (drawing 12 feet) 
anchored within two cables’ length of its entrance. Hence, on the 
same day, the ship was taken to and anchored within the channel of 
Dayman Island, inside of which Simpson’s Bay is marked on the 
Admiralty chart. During the 11th September lines of soundings, 
taken across Simpson’s Bay, showed that it is a worthless anchorage, 
full of shoals and very irregular soundings, and fit only for very small 
craft. The whole south coast of Endeavour Strait is veiy sandy close 
to tho sea, with numerous salt-water creeks, into some of which light 
boats may get. From the appearance of the mouths of many of 
them, and from the grass growing near them, he felt satisfied that a 
great doal of fresh water must find its way by them to the sea at 
certain seasons. From the. 12th to the lo.th September the ship waa 
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anchored at Evans’ Bay, the country about which was examined, 
and small supplios of fresh water found in holes (i. e. nativo wells), 
in the two positions only marked in the Admiralty plan of the bay. 
Whilst anchored here ho visited what has been described in the 
• Australian Directory * as “ Mew ltivulet,” but found the water 
perfectly salt. Evans’ Bay was a moderately good but contracted 
anchorage, with poor holding-ground, and quite exposed to winds 
fiom the north-east and east. The ship then proceeded to Port 
Albany, and Albany Island was traversed in all directions. He 
found, in oompany with Sir George Bowen, numerous springs of 
exoellent water, whioh appeared to be never-failing, although the 
dry season was at this time at its height. Albany Pass was a 
spaoious and fair roadstead, with nowhere more than 18 fathoms at 
low water. Port Albany is convenient for laTge steamers, and its 
adjacent bays on Albany Island are good and safe for small oraft. 
The mainland from Bishop Point to Vallack Point was next exa¬ 
mined. In Shallow Bay no fresh water was found. In Somerset 
Bay fresh water seoras good and abundant at two plaoes. In Frosh- 
water Bay was found abundance of fresh water breaking through 
tho sand at different parts of tho boaoh, and also small streams 
apparently coming from swampy ground. Tho host sito for tho first 
establishment of a hoalthy station would bo on Soymour Point, 
Albany Island. This point is not oommandod by any hoight near 
it, and has open forest country close inland from it on Albany 
/ 

Mr. Waiter Hill, Dircotor of the Botanio Gardens of Brisbane, 
who accompanied tho oxpodition as botanist, states that he carefully 
examined Albany Island during three days, and found it upwards of 
three miles in length and ono mile in its greatest breadth. Its out- 
lino is irregular, from tho numbor of bays with small rooky headlands. 
Tho land consists of three-fourths open forest, tho rest being somb. 
Several hundred aores of the open ground have scarcoly a treo upon 
them, and are thickly covered with excellent grasses suitable for 
grazing purposos. Tho greater part of tho soil consists of red sandy 
loam, mixod with small ironstono nodules, and varies from 6 to 16 
inches in depth. In addition ter grazing capabilities, there are 
several spots whero tho soil is well adapted for the growth of most 
useful vegetable productions. Tho rocks are either a stratum of 
ironstone in irregular masses, or a very coarse sandstone. -The 
latter is suitable for building purposes. On the eastern side of tho 
island are laTge beds of coral, of the best description for making 
lime. During three other days ho extended his researches to two 
or three miles into the interior of the mainland opposite Albany 
Island. One important result was the finding of two fresh-water 
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streams, about 8 feet wide, and running in different directions: one 
emptying itself about one mile* from Ely Point, the other nearly 
opposite Port Albany. The latter waters a fine valley, where trees 
grow in great luxuriance. Along the valley are some beautiful 
clear flats, with fine open forest ground. The soil of these flats is 
of great depth, and consists of black loam. The variety of trees on 
the mainland is much greater, and they are of a better description 
for building purposes than those found on Albany Island. Between 
Mount Bremer and Evans’ Bay, close to Cape York, there is a belt 
of scrub and a tract of forest. The soil here consists of rioh black 
sandy loam, about 24 inobes in depth. The 6oil at Evans’ Bay is not 
adapted for tho cultivation of any plants that are used for commer¬ 
cial purposes, on account of its general sterility; but fresh water of 
excellent quality was found in two nativo wells in the sorub at the 
back of tho boaoh. 

Captain Kobinson, commander of the Pioneer, subsequently ad¬ 
dressed several communications to Sir George Bowen on the subject 
of the new settlement, and also on the inner route for vessels inside 
the Great Barrier Beef. In the first, dated May 10th, 1863, he 
describes the manner in which he had executed the mission 
entrusted to him of planting fruit and cotton trees on Albany 
Island ; concluding by saying that this work would, in one or two 
years, prove of inestimable value to mariners and crews of ships 
passing from all portions of the world, who, without diverging 5 
miles from their course, would then obtain the supplies they most 
need, and which cannot now be obtained at a less distance than 
1500 miles. In tho second letter, dated July 2nd, 1863, he de¬ 
scribes the advantages which the inner route offors to the colonists 
of Queensland. He first reverts to the publioly-expressed opinion 
of Commodore Burnett, that the Great Barrier Beef, hitherto re¬ 
garded by seamen as a bugbear, was one of Queensland’s greatest 
blessings, being a natural breakwater to the South Pacific Ocean, 
and making the intervening sea from the Percy Islands to Cape 
York one great and secure harbour. The greater safety of the " inner ” 
over the “ outer” route appears to be allowed by everybody; but 
it was supposed to have a disadvantage in ships being obliged to 
anchor five or six times, causing a loss of time. But there is in 
reality no loss, of time, and it is better to havo the trouble of 
anchoring five or six times in secure waters than to endure tho 
anxieties of the outer route, where, after all, anchoring has to be 
resorted to three times, exposed to the ocean-swell, which sets with 
much violence against the reef. According to the 4 Australian 
Sailing Directory,' twenty-one days is a fair passage from Sydney 
to Booby Island by the “ outer route,” and twenty-five to thirty 
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days a fair passage by the “ innor routebut the shortest passage 
known was performed by the inner route, namely, by ll.M.S. Rattle¬ 
snake and two merchant-ships, which cleared Booby Island on the 
twelfth day after loaving Sydney. The advantages and facilities 
are very great for the establishment by a colonial company of a line 
of steamers to run fortnightly between Sydney and Singapore, vid 
the “ inner route," and Cape York. 

Tho Piik8Idkkt said he was happy to find that tho views of Sir Gcorgo 
Bowen, the enlightened Governor of Queensland, were susUuued by such great 
naval authorities ns had boon quoted, and particularly by tho Hydrographor to 
tho Admiralty, Captain Richards, whoso report upon tho sutyect ho was suro 
would be considered of national valuo. 

• Sib Charles NrcnoLSON said the difficulties whioh were on countered by 
Mr. Soott in endeavouring to got from the coast-range down to Rockingham 
Bay wore precisely thoso whioh might havo been predicated by any ouo at all 
oonversaut with tho physical geography of Australia. Tho great coast-range, 
extending from Cope York on the north, down to Wilson’s Promontory on the 
south, exists with scarcely any interruption, forming an abrupt oeoarpment 
towards tho sea, and gradually trending off to tho plains in tho interior. In 
colonising the country from tho coast tho groat difficulty has always boon to 

C over this groat barrier. Tho first colonists of Now South Wales oocupled 
country in tho neighbourhood of Sydnoy for twenty-five years before thoy 
wore able to got across tho Btuo Mountains. It is only on two or threo points, 

S ore rivers rnako thoir way to tho coast, that noccsB is afforded into tho 
orlor. Onoofthcso points is the valley of tho Fitzroy River; there is a 
depression tliore in tho coast-rango, and facilities aro afforded for gotting into 
tho interior plains of tho oountry. It was this difficulty of getting across tho 
dividing range whioh led to ftioh disastrous results in the expedition under¬ 
taken by Mr. Konnody, who ultimately perished in his exploration farther 
north. Tho description given by Mr. Soott and his companion Mr. Dalrymple, 
who is well known in tho history of Australian expeditions, is confirmatory of 
the statements made by Leichhardt, who first discovered the oountry. and who 
gave the names quoted by Mr. Soott, the Lynd, tho Mitchell, the Gilbert, and 
the Burdokin. Leichhardt described this central oountry ns of surpassing 
beauty, and as consisting of basaltio table-laud. Ho was afraid Mr. Soott 
rather underestimated tho diffioultios of gotting from tho dividing raugo down 
to tho coast; probably the only way would bo to approach from the coast 
upwards, following tho oourso of some river which found its way into tho sea 
at that point. It was interesting to observo how rapidly the process of explora¬ 
tion and occupation is going on in this magnificont region. Ho was afraid 
almost to speak of its luturo destinies. He had had opportunities of seeing 
oonsidoroblo portions of Australia, and ho had never scon auy part which 
impressed him so much with its vast capabilities as tho southern part of 
Queensland. No doubt tboro would bo difficulties with reference to the 
climato. It was impossible to ignoro the fact that it is a tropical region, and 
jf agriculture is to bo pursued in that oountry, ho believed it would not 
he by the Anglo-Saxon population, but by some Asiatic race, probably tbs 
Chinese. 

Tho President : But as a pastoral country ? 

Sm Charles Nicholson : As a pastoral country, no doubt, it oould bo 
occupied by Europeans. Unfortunately, tho rivers which fall into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria have bare at thoir mouths; therefore, unless more easy access were 
found into the interior, it was not probablo that any towns would bo formed 
there. The most likely place for a settlement-on the Gulf of Carpentaria 
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wonld be at Investigator Strait. He was glad to find that so much emphasis 
had been laid upon the utilising of the magnificent routo for navigation on 
the east coast provided by the Harrier Beef, extending a thousand miles in 
length, and securing tranquil waters and freedom from the annoyances and 
dangers of a sea-voyacc. Government had been somewhat remiss in not 
establishing more actively a line of steam-communication by this route. Pro¬ 
gress, however, is being made. Wo have now steam all the way round along 
the south coast, and up as far as Port Denison. The next point would bo 
Rockingham Bay, and then Cape York; and then they would see what a 
short distance it was from Capo York to Timor, with which the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment has a fortnightly steam-communication. The Dutch Government had 
just made a contract with an English Company for a line of steamers to 
traverse regularly the whole of the islands with which they have connexion in 
the Eastern Archipelago. As these steamers would come within a short distance 
of the coast of Australia, it would bo an opprobrium and scandal to the English 
Government if they did not tako tho opportunity of extending steam-com¬ 
munication up to that point. Ho also hoped that Government might bo 
induced to take some sto)« with a viow to tho exploration of New Guinea. 

Captain Richards said, on his return from America, a short time since,-ho 
had permission to come homo bv way of Australia, on purpose to pass through 
the inner route, with tho viow of forming an opinion as to its practicability for 
navigation, and also respecting tho formation of a settlement at Cape York. 
He passed through the route, and ho considered it a very easy route, free from 
anv difficulties in the way of navigation. Tho action of the Government in 
sending out an expedition a few months ago on purpose to establish a colony at 
Capo York, and to maintain communication between it and Moreton Bay, was 
one of the most important things that had been undertaken for the last fifty 
yeara. Until that settlement was established the country to the north could 
not be opened, for there was no nearer outlet at present for the produce of tho 
country than Moreton Bay and Port Denison, fie knew Mr. Scott very well; 
he was a wealthy and an enterprising man, ana a first-rato wool-grower. He 
met him at Brisbane; and he also saw Sir George Bowen, and he might be 
allowed to say that too much credit could not be given to him for all that he 
had done for the colony. ... 

Tho President asked if Captain Richards was of opinion that the inner 
route was the preferable one. ' 

Captaix Richards said that he preferred tho inner route himsel f. There was no 
doubt, ns soon as there was a settlement at Cape York, that steam-communication 
would he established with Moreton Bay. He thoughtit very probable, however, 
that mail-packets from Singapore would take tho outer route, and that the inner 
route would bo taken for the eastern coast navigation. Tho attempts made to 
colonize North Australia during the last twenty-five years had failed because 
of the want of communication with other parts of the world, but now every¬ 
thing was favourable in that respect, and he thought the present attempt was 
made in the right place. Teh years ago Brisbane was a village; it had now a 
population of 50,000 people. Port Denison had been established two or three 
years, and in five or six years it would perhaps bo as populous as Brisbane. 
There was another point at Endeavour River favourable tor a settlement; and 
ho believed in twenty years’ time the whole coast would be as thickly popu¬ 
lated up to Capo York as it was at paints lower down. It was his opinion, and 
he believed it had been proved, that it was in vain to attempt the colonization of 
a country until that great precursor of civilization and commerce had been 
achieved, viz., the nautical survey of its shores. Twenty years ago this inner 
passage from Cape York to Moreton Bay was tho most intricate in the world; 
now it was as easy to navigate as the English Channel. Silently but steadily 
this great work had been progressing during these long years, and it was unde¬ 
niably one of the most gigantic and splendid undertakings ever carried out by 
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an}' nation. It had been accomplished by Captains Blackwood, Owen Stanley, 
and others, whoso names in connexion with it would never bo forgotten. Ho 
was glad to recognise among those present Commander Evans, one of the most 
able and eminent of those officors who had laboured in Torres Strait with tlio 
late lamented Captain Francis Price Blackwood. 

- The President was sure they had listened with great attention to what had 
fallen from Captain Bichards. He bolieved with that officer that comparatively 
few persons were acquainted with the labours of tiro distinguished men engaged 
in the nautical survey of this coast. They woro not unknown, however, to tiro 
truo goographer, who would over chorish tho recollection of these bold and 
sountifio seamen, by whoso labours tbcao coasta had been rendered uavigablo 
to all the nations of the earth. Ho was particularly grateful to Captain Richards 
for having called attention to tho feats of bis medocessors, whioh had been 
admirably brought to a completion by Captain Riohards himaolf. 

Mr. J. Crawford said ho believed it to bo impossible to ooloniso tropical 
regions with tiro Anglo-Saxon race. They were too hot for Europeans to 
inhabit and multiply in. Sir Charles Nicholson admitted that it would be 
necessary to got Chinese to do the labour. It would not be a European oolonUa- 
tion, where the majority of labourers were Chinose. Thoro would bo two dis¬ 
tinct races; tho Chines© would bo the helots, and wo should be tho masters. 
It was said the thermometer was never higher than 86°, but thoy had not been 
told how low it fell. . 

Sir Charles Nicholson said it had been stated that tho crocks woro 
covered with loo at Table-land. 

Mn. Crawford said that tho Table-land was only 2000 foot high, consequently 
tire fall of tho thorraoraotor oould nevor bo more tlum 4° or 6°. W 1th respect to 
the question of shcop and wool, and cattle, ho must confoss ho was surprised 
to hear of tho vast flocks that were being driven up to tiro fifteenth dogreo of 
latitudo. Ho ventured to Bay that at tiro fifteenth dogroo of latitude, ovon at 
2000 foct aboro tho lovel of the sea, no great quantity of wool would ovor ho 

E duced. He admittod that tho slioop would thrive there, get fat, and furnish a 
go carcase; but why should it produoo wool, whioh it did not want ? Tho ex¬ 
pectation of forming a second Singapore at Cape York seomod futilo, for what 
produce wore tho steamers to got thoro ? Capo York would only be of ad van? 
taao as a port of call to British ships pawing through Torres Straits. With 
reference to establishing stoom-communfeation with tho Dutch possessions, 
why Timor, thfe nearest island, was 1000 miles distant. 

OaPtain Evans said there was ono point deserving of interest in connexion 
with the settlement at Cape York, and that was New Guinea. About 100 
miles horn Cape York were tho mouths of a vast river, whioh ho in vain 
endeavoured to ascend with bis ship owing to the shallowness of tho water. 
Tho boots went up, and they found a largo population, and the country 
abounding in sago and palm, and magnificent forest-trees. Tho houses of tho 
natives were 800 feet long. Of this country, so near to Capo York, wo know 
nothing, oxoept that there was this river, whose mouths extended ovor 60 or 
100 miles of coast-line. The opening up of this country, viewed in connexion 
with a settlement at Cape York, was a point that ought not to be lost 

* W - Sitjsdkbs thought tho observations of Mr. Crawfurd as to the imprac¬ 
ticability of tiro north coast as a place for settlement by European labourers 
ought to be taken into consideration. When Governor Bowen proposed to form a 
settlement at Cape York, were we to understand that he meant suoh a settlement 
as we had at Brisbane, where persons could take 40 or 60 acre lots, and work, them 
by their own labour? He imagined that no such course would be practicable 
along the northern coast. Nobody ought to think of going to the northern 
ocas* who had not been well seasoned in the southern part of Australia. He 
pretested against any proposal that would have tlio effect of sending out tho 
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poorer class of persons, who would have to labour with their own hands, to 
the northern part of Australia. He saw no objection tp sending out capitalists, 
who had the means, if they did not like the country, to leave it. There was 
ample room for the investment of capital in stock ; for we oould not doubt the 
statement of Leichhardt that his cattle fattened along the road, sustained as it 
was by the evidence of squatters. He did not think Cape York would ever 
be a place of trade; a great many ships might pass, but passing shins did not 
make a trade. Wo haa to look for the development of the traao of Northern 
Australia in those parts to which ships could penetrate the farthest into the 
mainland, whence to draw their exports ; and it was the bottom of the. Gqlf 
of Carpentaria that would bo the great scat of tho export and import trade of 
North Australia. He believed tho Liverpool River was tho place most worthy 
tho attention of capitalists for settlement, to tho north and west df the Gulf. 

X)n. Kiskel said Mr. Crawfurd had maintained that wool had novor been 
grown in a tropical country, or in a country possessing tho natural conditions 
of tho north of Queensland. Ho thought Egypt was a countiy tho temperature 
of which agreed vory much with what wo knew of North Queensland. Now, 
in Egypt not only had wool boan grown, but wo wore ablo to prove that tho 
oldest woollen stuffs in existence had been manufactured in Egypt. Tho rugs 
surrounding tho bones of a mummy in tho British Museum—tho king who 
built tho third pyramid—were of wool. Again, it was almost certain, from 
tho paintings of tho ancient Egyptians, that tho covers of their horses were 
woollen rues. The existence of sheep in Egypt at a time previous to the 
invontiofi of linen was proved by paintings found by Lepsius in tho tombs of 
the officers of the Fourth Dypasty, at least 20C0 b.c. 

Mb. Dukcak said the navigation of the inner route of the Great Barrier 
Reef was of gieat importance to the mercantile marine. No doubt it was 
available for steamers and men-of-war. Last year he lost a fine ship in the 
outer passage, and he had been listening attentively for information respect¬ 
ing the practicability of the inner passage for sailing-vessels. Of course, much 
would depend upon the prevailing direction of the winds, and he should like 
to have somo information upon this point 

Carr aik Richabdb said tho inner passage was perfectly clear and navigable, 
and tho wind was fair for nine months in the year. Charts and sailing- 
directions had been published, so that no ship-master could bo at a loss. 

' The Pbesidrkt, in closing the discussion, said that those who had been in 
the country really thought that sheep could thrive up to nearly 18° of lati- 
tado, approaching to the southern end of the Gulf of Carpentaria. He must 
do Mr. Saunders the justice to say that on former occasions he had spoken of 
the southern part of the Gulf of Carpentaria as a good place of settlement for 
English colonists. Between that point and Cape York there was a great 
difference of temperature. That difference did not depend entirely upon latitude; 
for it was a matter of fact that tho cooling properties of the vast plateaux of 
land near the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria did limit the heat to such an 
extent, that he had no doubt, from what he had .heard from colonists who 
had sheep there, that wool might be grown and that Englishmen might live 
in those regions; but not at the extreme northern point to which they were 
now invited to go. Dp to about 19° north latitude, he was sure there was 
room enough for all our oxtra population for. many years to come. 

He took that occasion to express the deep regret of the Council and himself 
at the death of their excellent Treasurer, Mr. Robert Biddulph; and stated' 
that, as it was absolutely necessary for the transaction of the business of 
the Society that a successor should be immediately appointed, they had, 
subject to the sanction of the Anniversary'Meeting, appointed Mr. Reginald T. 
Cocks, to fill the vacant post. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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Tenth Meeting, Aprd 25, 1864. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations.—H enry Jeula, Esq.; Dr. O'Callaghan; Bichard A. 
Jx>ng Phillips, Esq. 

Elections.— Charles 3. Allen, Esq.; Eduxird L. Betts, Esq.; Lieut. 
L. M. Carmichael; Major Henry Drew; Hugh Falconer, Esq., m.d., f.r.b. ; 
Sir Richard 0. Glyn, Bart.; Robert Carr Glyn, Esq.; Charles Harding, 
Esq., f.r.s. ; Wilson Lloyd, Esq.; David L. Morgan, Esq.; Thomas 
Ogilvy, Esq. ; Le Chevalier Jouquim de Almeida Portugal; P. S. Powell, 
Esq., M.r.; Thomas R. Quiche, Esq. ; Arthur C. Ranyard, Esq. ; P.M. 
Tait, Esq. 

Accessions to Library.—A complete set of Castlenan's Works, 15 
vols. folio and 8vo.; presented by 0. R. Markham, Esq., F.R.o.8. 
Continuations of Transactions of various Sooiotios, &o. 

Accessions to Map-room.— Now Zealand: Otago; by J. T. Thomp¬ 
son, Esq. (2 copies). Australia: showing Stuart’s Routo aoross tho 
Continent; by E. Wellor, Esq., f.r.q.s. MoLood's Middlo-class 
Allas. 

Exhibitions. —Seat and Canopy of tho King of Dahomey; presented 
by Commodore A. P. E. Wilmot, c.b., African Station. 

Tho Piumidbnt called attention to tho now largo map of Afrioa upon tho 
wall, which had boon prepared in tho Map-room of tho Society, undor tho super¬ 
intendence of Capt, C. Georg* 1 , and which denotes all tho recent discoveries in 
that region of tho globe. Ho remarked tho improvement on the former map, 

a. Ml«... £ *. 

opening of the present session ho had callod attention to a very touching and 
interesting letter from him. Pcthorick, describing the very great difficulties that 
herself and hor husband had encountered in endeavenmne to reach Gondokoro, 
to establish that communication with Captains 8pcke and Grant whioh it was 
tho object of tho Society to accomplish. Tho present communication is the 
long-expected diary of Mr. Pothcrick himsolf. It is accompanied by a regis¬ 
tration of tho observations, astronomical and otherwise, made by himsolf and 
Dr. Murie, his travelling companion, and also by a detailed acoount of his 
expenditure, and so forth, in tho management of the expedition which woa 
entrusted to him. 

Mb. SmnawooDE then read tho first Paper, which was entitled— 

1. Explorations in the Region of the Upper Nile. 

TffB Paper is Mr. Petherick's Report to the Society of the course 
followed in carrying out tho work undertaken by him.* In order 
to place the matter in a clear light, the Council have thought it 

• The geographical details of the land journey, with Mr. Petherick’s map, will 
be published in the 31th volume of the 4 Journal.* 
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advisable to preface the Report by the following extracts from 
previous numbers of the Society’s Proceedings. 

8, Cork-street, June 19, 1860. 

My Lord,— In consequence of the refusal of Her Majesty’s Government to 
support the application for pecuniary assistance made on my behalf by the 
Royal Geographical Society, for the purpose of enabling me to meet Captains 
Speke and Grant with an armed escort, and to furnish thorn and their party 
with provisions and the means of transport down the Nile, and the-Council 
having liberally headed a subscription with lOCtf., to which your Lordship has 
invited the Fellows of the Society to add their names, a few remarks upon the 
following two subjects will not bo out of place:— _ , , _ , 

1st Tlio nature of tho assistauco I should propose to eivo Captains Spoke 
and Grant to contribute to tbeir safe return down the Nile, and tho expenses 

2nd. The probable expense of an independent F.xpcdition from KhartOm to 
follow up the courso of tho Nilo to its souroo, iu combination with the aid to 
Captains Speke and Grant, as stated above. . 

In order to afford tho greatest possiblo assistance to tho Expedition of 
Captains Speke and Grant, I consider it necessary to place three woll-pxo- 
visioned boats, under an escort of twenty aimed men, at tho base of the cataracts 
beyond Gondokoro, in tho month of November, 1861. 

with forty armed men, natives of KhartOm or the adjoining provinces, I 
then would undertake personally to penetrate into the interior as for as the 
Lake Nyanza, with a view to effect a meeting with tho Expedition and assist 
it through the hostile tribes between the Lake and tho Nile, and return thence 
by tho boats to EhartOm. 

Should I bo unsuccessful in meeting with tho Expedition, 1 would then 
endeavour to establish beyond a doubt whether or no there was any connexion 
between Hie Lake and the Nile. 

If it should be considered deeirablo, and my means were sufficient, 1 would 
proceed along the western shore of the Lake to the extremo point of Captain 
Soeke’s late discovery, so as to connect, by a series of observations, North with 
South Africa; after which, having mot the Expedition or not, I should return 
to my boats at the cataracts and thonco to KhartOm. 

I believe that, with tho facilities at my command in the shape of boats and 
arms, the expense of such an expedition would amount to about 2000 1. 

In the event of so large a sum not being available, I would then propose to 
place two well-provisioned and armed boats, under tho superintendence of one 
of my own men, on whose integrity I oould confidently depend, to await the 
arrival of the Expedition at the above-named cataracts from November,. 18 61, 
until June, 1862. *' , 

This precaution I consider raoet important to the success of Captains 

S and Grant, and the expense would be, on a moderate calculation, 

Sixteen years* experience on the Nilo, and the brilliant examples of illustrious 
countrymen, havo created in me the desire and ambition, that by placing my 
experience at the service of tho Royal Geographical Society, I may aspire to tho 
proud eminence of adding to British glory by assisting in tho .discovery of the 
sources of the Nile. , . '■ 

Single-handed, unfortunately, I havo not the means to achieve it, other 
important interests compelling mo to devote my attention to regions which I 
have had the honour to raako known to the Society; but if so far in tho 
enjoyment of the confidence of the Royal Geographical Society and tho 
nation, aa to obtain sufficient support, I feel that in me, which will command 
success. 
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It strikes me forcibly that tho most feasible method of accomplishing tho 
object above stated, is to follow the stream. 

For this purposo I would supply myself with a boat, either by taking out 
one in parts from this country,'or by constructing ono on the spot; the mate¬ 
rials for which, with the exception of timber—that being abundant in the 
locality—I would take with mo, as well as also artisans from KhartOm. 

The men and materials I would endeavour to pluco above tho cataraots early 
in 1861, so that in November of the same year, with tho setting in of tho north 
wind, I should be in a position to navigato the unknown Upper Nile; and 
during the samo season—I should hope to arrive at its extremo navigable point, 
where it would be necessary, in order to keep np my communications, to 
establish a station. , 

During tho rainy season, if tho course of the stream continued from the 
south, the prevailing south wind would provont farther navigation during tho 
inundation; but if it proceeded from the west or oast—whioh latter I think 
probable—it might offer no impediment to the sailing of my boat, and I might 
continue my explorations. 

Should tio stream continue running from a northerly direction, tho heavy 
rains would, I few, prevent my following it by land until September or Ootobcr. 
1862 ; and it would probably roauire the wholo of tho ensuing dry season until 
February, 1808, to sccuro tho object of the Expedition, whon, God willing, tho 
flood would bring mo down the river to tho oataraots of Gondokoro, and thonoo 
via KhartOm, homo to England. 

Such an expedition would involvo boat* on tho White Nilo from KhartOm 
to Gondokoro; ono or two, probably a largor and a smallor ono, on tho 
Uppor Nilo aboyo the cataraots of Gondokoro; and two establishment*— 
ono abovo tho said cataracts, and tho other at the extremo navjgablo point 
of tho stroaro, in order to koop up my communications for all necessary 
supplies. 

An undertaking to ensuro tho accomplishment of so glorious an objeot, if 
put before the nation undor tho influential and poworiul patronago of tho 
Royal Geographical 8ociotv, would, I would fain hopo. be eventually carried 
out; and whon it is considered that tho proposed expedition might bo effected 
with the donhlo objoct of independent discovery and of rondormg the assist¬ 
ance to Captains Speke and Grant, by supplying them with provisions and 
transport on their way down tho Nile without any incrcasod expense. I beliovo 
that m consigning tho proposition to tho able hands of your Lordship, tho 
mystery that Tor ages has attached itself to tho sources of tho Nilo is doomed 
to give way boforo the powerful influence and unflinching enterprise of Groat 
Britain. 

Having placed my opinions before your Lordship, I have the honour to 
subscribe myself 

Your Lordship’s most humblo and obodlont servant, 

John Petherick, f.h.o.b. 

The Jlight Hon. Lord Ashburton, 

President qf tho Royal Geographical Society, etc. 


Agreement between Consul Petherick and the Royal Geographical Society, 
Feb. 4th, 1861. 

L “ Consul Petherick undertakes, in consideration of the receipt of 1000L 
towards the Expedition up the Nile, to place two well-armed boats, during 
November, 1861, at Gondokoro, with a sufficient stock of grain to ensure to 
Captain Spoke and his party the means of subsistence upon their arrival at 
that place." * . ; « 
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2. “ If Captain Speke shall not arrive in November, 1861, that Consul 
Pctherick shall proceed with an armed party southwards towards LakoNyanza 
to meet him.” 

8. “ If Captain Speke shall arrive at Gondokoro before June, 1862, Consul 
Petherick promises to assist Captain Speke in making any explorations which 
Captain Speke may deem desirable." • 

4. “ It being farther understood that in the event of Captain Speke not 
having arrivedbv that time at Gondokoro, Consul Pcthcrick shall not be bound 
to remain beyond June, 1862.” 


Instructions for Consul Petherick's pr 
in Aid of Captains Speke an 


sedition up the White Nile 
*eb. 8th, 1861. 


The President and Council of the Royal Geographical Society having ascer¬ 
tained that the amount of subscriptions will not bo sufficient to enable you to 
remain two years to the southward of Gondokoro, and thus to carry out your 
proposition in full, proceed now to givo you instructions whereby tho great 
object of their desire —the rendering assistance to tho expedition under 
Captains Speke and Grant—can bo best accomplished with tho meaus at their 

^leaving England in March, you will bo enabled to reach KhartQm in 
time to equip two boats with a supply of provisions sufficient for your own 
and Captain Speke’s party until July, 1862. With these you will prooeed to 
Gondokoro, where it is very desirable you should arrive early in the month of 
October; that is to say, as soon ns possible after the cessation of the rains. 
You will then, in the event of Captain Speke not having arrived, leave a trust¬ 
worthy person with a sufficient force in charge of the boats, the maintenance 
of these until Juno, 1802, at Gondokoro, being of primary importance. 


i w iTi»iT,v4 -fit 
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proceed in the direction of Lake Nyanza, with a view of succouring Captain 
Speke, and bringing him and his party in safety to the depfit at Gondokoro. 

The President and Council do not attempt to lay down any limit to this 
exploration, but, fully trusting in your known zeal and energy, feel assured 
that you will do all in your power to effect the above-mentioned object, without 
serious risk to the lives of the party under your command. 

Should the junction with Captain Spoke be effected, which there is ovory 
reason to believe it will be, previous to Juno, 1862, you will cousult with him 
as to the best means of employing the period which will elapse before tho 
change of the monsoon will permit you to descend the Nile, in extending our 
knowledge of the adjoining region. . . 

In entrusting you with the sum which has been suosenbed for this purpose, 
the President and Council, considering themselves accountable to the sub¬ 


scribers for its proper expenditure, will require an account of its disburse¬ 
ment. If circumstances should prevent your meeting with Captain Speke’s 
expedition, they consider that you are entirely relieved from the responsi¬ 
bility of remaining*"y ourself or detaining the boats longer than June, ^62, at 
Gondokoro. • 

The President and Council desire to impress upon yon tho necessity of 
obtaining as frequently as possible astronomical observations for the ascertain¬ 
ment of your geographical position, and that you forward, as often as oppor¬ 
tunity offers, copies of your journal to the Secretary of this Society. 

A list of instruments, together with instructions respecting their use, and 
polices of such phenomena as it is likely you will have an opportunity of 
observing, is herewith appended, to which also are added Manuals oa Ethno¬ 
logy, Botany, and Zoology; to each of which sciences, as well as Geology, you. 
vx#,. vin. * 
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will have an opi>ortunitv of adding much now information. In addition to 
tho ‘ Hints for Travellers,’ published by this Society, particular instructions 
relative to the peculiar character of tho great river you are about to explore 
have been prepared, and which, it is to be hoped, will assist you in making 
observations which will throw much light on the geography of this region. 

Tho President and Council take this opportunity of expressing their admira¬ 
tion of the spirit of enterprise which has induced you at great personal nsk, 
and possibly considerable pecuniary loss, to undertake tho charge of tins 
expedition ; and they hope, under God’s provide**, you may not only succeed 
in affording sucoour to the Zanzibar expedition at a period when It will bo 
most in nood of it, but that you will succeed iu opening a now field to the 
civilizing influences of commerce. 

-Extract from Proceedings at Evening Meeting, February 26th, 

1861 s . 

Mr Oosotl Pethbbick said the President hod so well described tho 
difficulties that lay in tho way of Captain Speke's progress from Lake Nyanza 
to the Kilo that it was unnecessary for him to add more. It was only reserved 
for him to assure tho Geographical Society that ho would do tho utmost in his 
power to carry out their object of effecting a moeting with Captain Spoke. 
Naturally, any Englishman situated os ho would be in those regions, hearing 
of tho coming of a countryman, would do his utmost to seo him; therefore ho 
took no merit to himself lor promising to do that. Tho circulars of tho Royal 
Goocmphlcal 8ooiety in connexion with his expedition pointed out that there 
•wm wish that ho should proceed towards tho sources of tho Nile, provided 
Captain Spoko did not succeed in discovering them. For carrying out such 
an expedition as that, tho sum of 20001 . would be required, as has been stated 
in the circular. However, little moro than half of that sum had been sub¬ 
scribed, which would only suffioo for carrying out the first part of tho project 
of tho Society, naraoly, that of moeting Captain Spoke and supplying hnn 
with groin and other nooossarios. In caso ho did not moot with tho Captain 
at Goudokoro, ho purposed proceeding into tho interior in order to bring about 
tho meeting. 


T , Mr. Potierick’a Report ia as follows 

„ _ Abu Kuka, or Marnosk, July, 1862. 

My dear Sir Roderick, 

My last from Khartum, informing you of tho departure of two 
boats on tho 15th Novombor, 1861, under tho direction of ono of my 
ageuta, Abd-el-Majid, with a statement of his instructions, and u 
copy of a letter to Spoko, in tho happy ovont of a mooting, will, I 
trust, have been duly received, _ * _ 

• List of In&imenU, Books, 4c., applied to Consul Pelhtrick by the Society. 

' Quintant, by Cary; Sextant, by Casella; Telescope, with tripod stand, by 
Troughtoa and Simms ; Prismatic Compass, by Trouahton and Simms; Artificial 
Horizon, byTroughton and Simms; Mathematical Instruments, pocket-case, by 
Cary; Boiling-water apparatus, complete, by Casella; Chronometer, by Barraud 
and Lund; Parallel Ruler, 12-inch, by Cary ; Protractor, ivory, 6-incb, by Cary. 

Rapcr’s Navigation ; Nautical Almanacs, 1861-2; Blank forms for computing, 
Vis., 3 Field-books ; 2 Register 4 Days’ work; 3 Latitude by Merid. Alt; 2 Lnu- 
tude by Circum. M. Alt; 2 Time, and 3 Pocket-books; 29 Memoranda, &c. 
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On my return from England to Khartum I unfortunately learned 
that the majority, nay, I may say all of tho traders on the White River, 
regarded the ivory trade a pretence to cover their slave-hunting 
propensities; and the minority, who still trafficked in ivory with the 
natives, carried on their business, not as formerly by legitimate bar¬ 
ter, but by robbing one tribe of cattle to pay another for tusks of 
ivory, and their carriage through the country to their boats. Tho 
natural'result was the necessity of larger armed escorts to proceed 
with any degree of safety through the country, as Arabs—and I 
regret to say the white man also—had become devoted enemies to 
the negro populations. Those circumstances I refrained from citing 
prior to my departure from England, from motives whioh perhaps, 
in the minds of somo, might have creatod a suspicion that I was 
raising difficulties from hearsay; but tho moro so, from a desire to 
pro vent anxiety in those at home connected with tho gallant tra¬ 
vellers whom I have undertaken to meet 

You will recollect I had stated a much largor sum would bo re¬ 
quired for the expedition I have entered on than that whioh I 
actually received. Her Majesty's Government, contrary to expecta¬ 
tion, having declined its support, 2000 J. were attempted to bo raised 
by the members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

This enterprising spirit of the President, Yioe-Presidente, and 
members of tho Society kindled so strong a desire in myself to sup¬ 
port their views by all the experience, onergy, and means in my 
power; and the subscriptions falling short of the sum attempted to 
bo raised, I accepted one-half of tho sum proposed, well knowing it 
at the time far from sufficient to meet the expenses necessary for an 
effective push into the unknown interior. 

Owing to the oircumstances cited, to realise funds for the provision 
of the elements necessary for a substantial expedition—one that 
under the blessing of Providence should command success—became 
a duty, to acquit myself of whioh was the cause of my prolonged 
sojourn at Khartum. Ready-money was scarce; and to effect im¬ 
portant sales of goods in my possession, for cash, traders from the 
frontiers of Abyssinia, and ivory-merchants from Massdwa and the 
Hedjas, had to be waited for: thus vexatious delays were occasioned; 
and it was the end of February before X had realised sufficient to 
enable me to depart from Khartum on the 20th of March, in support 
of the advance-party under Abd-el-Majid. 

- In addition to the two boats sent forward on November 15, 1861, 
another large boat was despatched to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, to remove 
my men there located, to the support of Abd-el-Majid at Gondo- 
•koro. Thus, uniting a force of seventy-five men, he would be able 

m 2 
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to proceed to a station of mine, some six to eight days journey south¬ 
west of that place; and, in case of necessity, he could still further 
increase his party from that establishment, inordor to proceed south¬ 
wards in the direction of the Lake Nyonza. 

The difficulty of transport appeared to me the greatest obstacle to 
overcome, as the traders, in lieu of beads, now pay their porters with 
a plundered cow or bullook eaoh: it was clear boasts of burden 
became a necessity, and consequently forty donkeys wore pur¬ 
chased. To convey thorn, two boats had to be procured; thus my 
personal expedition was augmented to four boats. 

The Mm, a new boat, fitted up for the occasion at Oairo, had 
exporienoed suoh delays in surmounting the oataraote of Wadi 
Haifa and Dongola, that in default of its arrival I was constrained 
to tho use of a favourite old boat, re-namod tho Lady f the Nile, for 
Airs. Pethorick, mysolf, and the lad Foxeroft, who had accompanied 
me from England as inseot colleotor. Tho next boat was occupied 
by two modiool gentlemen and an elephant-hunter, a young Lom¬ 
bard, from Pisa, Carlo Evangelista, ougaged at Khartftra. Dr, 
Murio loft England subsequent to us, as Photographer and Sooro- 
tary and joinod at Korosko. Dr. Brownell, of the United States, 
volunteered at KhartQm to accompany tho expedition os Botanist. 
Tn addition, tho boat contained morchondiso, and on the deok fifteen 
donkeys. The third boat, independent of the hold full of gr ain and 
goods, carried a couplo of saddle-horses on the deok; and the fourth 
contained also largo quantities of provisions and twenty-five 
donkeys. 

Thus in tho afternoon of the 20th March, 1862, with tho good 
wishos of tho Governor, who, instructed by H.H. the Viooroy, had 
rendered mo several Borvioes, and an incessant disohargo of firearms, 
intermingled with hearty shouts for a happy return, from a orowd 
collootod on the shoro, we sailod down tho Blue Nile. At sunset 
we had turned tho point, and mado fast, in sight of Khartum, to wait 
tho arrival of sundry truants. 

In the event of tho necessity of a boat, to navigate somo unknown 
water, of larger dimensions than any portable gutta-percha punt, I 
brought a quantity of nails, and tho carpenters to build one were 
supplied by the Egyptian Government. Waiting for these men 
detained us until Maroh 22nd. 

Tho consorts had preceded ; and the Lady of the Nile, under three 
largo lateens, followed at a spanking pace. It was late in the season, 
and, the duration of the north winds being uncertain, tho captains 
had augmented their sails to imprudent dimensions, so that prior to 
our quitting Egyptian territory all, more or less, came to gnef. 
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The Lady of the NOe weathered it best: two boats had their spars 
shattered and sails torn; but the doctors' boat fared tho worst, as, 
bowling along, we passed them in tow, with mast and rigging over 
the side. But fortunately a temporary boat-building station beyond 
Aleis, called Hellet Donagla, was only some 15 miles a-head, and 
leaving the roughly-handled boats to follow as best they might, the 
Lady of the Nile continued her course before a stiff north-east breeze, 
in order to prepare for the crippled craft. Tho arsenal was reached 
at 9 A.M., March 23rd. 

Four days were occupied in monding spars, changing others out 
of laid-up boats, putting in a now mast, and reconstructing the doc¬ 
tors’ cabin, which, smashed by tho falling yard, frightened, but 
happily did not injure, its occupants. 

At sunrise, March 28th, tho boats again sailod, and everything 
went on prosperously until Maroh 30th, when, to our great sorrow, 
the winds began to foil: towing along tho banks was now resorted 
to. On 31st March we reached Hollet Kaka, formerly tho principal 
Shillook settlement, but now deserted. A notorious slave-hunter, 
Faki • Mahomed Hheir, assisted by numerous horsemen of the 
Bagara tribes, and numbers of armed freebooters, in boats from 
KhartQm, had spread ruin and devastation far and wide: the here¬ 
tofore friendly Shillooks that have esoaped massacre and slavery 
are now houseless, driven to the bush for safety. 

On tho 4th of April the first intelligence from Gondokoro was 
reported to us by the rais or captain of a trading boat. My agent, 
Abd-el-Majid, had opened a new country; but there were no tidings 
of Captains Spoke and Grant. On tho 8th of April wo passed the 
Sobat, which we found greatly swollen. We passed the Giraffe ; 
and on the 13th I obtained the first interview with the aborigines, 
who hitherto at the sight of our boats had fled. 

April 15th .—Entered the Nouaer district, and on the 17th arrived 
at the confluence of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Thus far, although impeded 
by the great height of vegetation, we had been able to tow along 
the banks; but now uninterrupted marsh extended on either side to 
the horizon. Our small boat and a canoe now became invaluable, 
as, with their aid, lines were sent out to be made fast to the reeds, 
and'round robins towed home. Thus we managed to make good 
some six or seven miles a day. Mosquitoes became intolerable. 

April 28th .—Frequent heavy showers had fallen, and interfered 
with our progress. A boat from Gondokoro conveyed tidings that 
our exploring party were still in the interior. They did not know 
their whereabouts ; neither had. any tidings been heard of Captains 
Speke and Grant. 
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May 2nd.—A heavy storm, accompanied with fearful thunder and 
lightning, ending in a gale, carried away spars, and more or less 
crippled each of our bools. Keatted hastily, aud in time to profit 
hy the fag-ond of the hurricane, now manageable, and made good 
the equivalent of some half-a-dozen days’ towing. 

May 6th. —Made the Nouaer settlement of Aliftb. Our carpenters 
wore sot to ropair our broken spars on real ttrrafirma, an object wo 
had long lost sight of. The cargoes of both boats were landed to 
dry; and the destruction of property from constant wet was found 
to be considerable. The dootors with their oonsort were astern, 
and not visible ; and we proceeded to caulk our oonsort. 

May \2th. —A young Malteso with two boats arrived from Gondo- 
koro: bis establishment ho stated to bo florae ton days' journey 
south of that place, and oast of the Hilo r but he could oonvey no 
tidings of the Speke expedition. Tho doctors and their Companion 
boat arrived; and, both requiring caulking and various repairs, I 
was fortunate in the possession of men equal to the eraorgenoy. No 
ona of damaged goods was brought to light from tho cargoos; and 
both dootore were laid up with fevers. From tho loavos of tho Dolaob 
palm, a species of Borassus, our boatmon ocoupiod themselves m 
making to wing-linos. 

May 16th.— In company with tho boat containing our horsce we 
left our moorings, towing against a nouthorly wind; and on the 19th 
of May mot Ahd el-Majid and his three boats returning from Gondo- 
Jcoro, whioh placo he hod loft oight days ago. In. reply to my ex¬ 
pression of surpriao at meeting him, ho said everything in his powor 
had been done to meet Captain Spoke. Tho expedition from' my 
motion, owing to his (Ahd-el-Majid'a) illness, had been entrusted to 
Musflaftd, the agon tin chorge, and had madogood seventeen marohos 
southwards, to a place called Wanja, in Kakoa. But owing to the 
troubled state of the oountry, and deficiency of the most ordinary 
kind of food, Mussaad and his party, aftor four days’ subsistence on 
roots and bulbs, woro obliged to return No tidings had booh 
•gleaned of the Speko expedition; but ho had learned the oxistonce 
of an extensive sheet of water, stretching westwards, distant about 
four days’ march farthor south; but whether lake or river he was 
unable to ascertain. 

May 20th. —The canoe sent on from the boats in the rear brought 
us tho painful intelligence of Dr. Brownell’s death. In order to 
ensure to his remains as decent an interment as possible, we con¬ 
tinued to a locality, reported hy Abd-el-Majid not far distant, whore 
a spQt of. dry land would answer the purpose. On the 21st poor 
Brownell was laid in the centre of one of a few pro.minent dry-spots, 
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formed and deserted by white ants, whioh being above the level of 
the marsh promised to retain the deeply-regretted remains of our 
companion unpolluted and protected from external injury. 1 read 
the Service, and a volley of musketry fired over the brave fellow’s 
grave terminated the mournful ceremony. A fearful storm and 
heavy rain contributed to aggravate our discomfort 

On the 25th of May another most unpleasant circumstance, but of 
a different nature, transpired in the discovery of eighteen slaves m 
Abd-el-Majid’e boat; and, after having proved the latter as the 
oapturer and owner, I handcuffed him myself, and ordered him to 
be consigned to the Govomor of Khartum, to whom I addressed the 
proofs of his guilt. The children and girls, fortunately rescued 
from slavery, i consigned to anothor boat, to rotum with us to 
Gondokoro and their homes. 

May 2 5th. —Mussaad and twenty-five men wore removed from tho 
homeward-bound boats to our own, and, after an exchange of a boat 
for a larger daliabyeh—one that had performed the service of con¬ 
ducting my men from the Bahr-el-Gliazal to Gondokoro—1 consigned 
it to Dr. Murio, and we followed our various destinations: 
the Lady of the Nile and three boats up-stream; one boat to Khartum, 
with Abd-el-Majid a prisoner; another to .the Bahr-el-Ghazal; and 
the Bayooda to my station on the Sobat. 

June Uh.—k severe hurricane caused the dragging of our anohors 
and sent us on the reeds, from which, without damage, we got off 
and continued towing. The weather cold and showery. 

. June 11th .—After days of dead towing and frequent heavy showers 
tl\e collection of lowering clouds astern boded a favonrable breeze, 
and no sooner had the storm burst than our 6ails were spread. 
Gallant was the behaviour of each boat, and, blowing harder, on¬ 
ward we raced,'when, crash! Surkatti’s yard gave way; and, 
lotting go the sheets, the huge sails flapped and roared above the 
storm. Half-a-dozen of oux men were tossing in the small boat to 
$h'e assistance of our disabled consort, and all hands hauling home 
oux rebellious sheets, we again resumed our course. 

June 18th, —A bad leak halt-filled the Lady, and we all felt the 
old boat could not raqch logger resist the rough treatment of heavy 
gales. On the 14th of Juno we had another storm, and, carrying on 
until our sails were rent, we scudded under bare poles. 

June 15th. —YVe had now reached Gaba Shambyl; the right Nile 
bank entirely inundated, but the left, to which we made fast to 
repair damages, presented a fine plain, skirted with thick and noble 
forest. Our small boat we sent down stream to meet and assist the 
doctor’s boat in towing, it being desirable the boats should lay up 
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together for tho night, as the negro tomtoms on shore denoted tho 
aborigines on tho alert, and they might perhaps attempt an assault at 
night. Herds of antelopes were in sight, and I succeeded in stalking 
and bagging one and soverely wounding another, when nightfall 
put an end to tracking it. 

June 16th. —Donkeys and horses were put on shore, and an 
exhilarating ride proved the latter to have suffered nothing by 
Confinement. We soon found my antelope of tho last evening. 
Quantities of vultures hovered over it, and tho greater part of the 
oarcaao had been devoured by lions, the tracks of which wore 
evident. Many of our mon were ailing, and one of tho shipwrights 
died; the poor fellow was buried under a large tree. 

June 17th.— At 5 p.m. we arrived at Mr. Binder's station, formerly 
De Malzao's. During a long ride in searoh of material for cordage 
I shot a large male baboon, and his skin was preserved by tho 
dootor and assistant. 

June 19tA.—Hoavy rains deluged our grain; and wo sprood it 
out to dry. But for tarpaulins, anothor storm at noon would have 
un^pno our handiwork. 

June 20M.—Bopcatod showers and storms, and blowing from tho 
south wo woro windboun$l until tho noxt day, whon, with Surkatti 
and horses in tow, wo struggled onwards; our mon, nothing 
daunted, carollod homo tho linos with lighter hearts than our 
dronohod position could justify. On June 22nd there was moro 
heavy rain. 

June 23rd.—At dawn two oanoes from Poncet’s station at Abu 
K.uka came alongside to inquire who wo wore. They had paddled 
oight hours down stroam,—a distance that it might tako us a week 
to perform. At 9 a.m. they returned to bring us some oordago, as 
ours was perfeotly rotten and breaking hourly. 

July 2nd. —Arrived at Abu Kuka, or Lolnun, and the elder Poncefc 
gavo us as hearty a welcome as tho swamp ho inhabited oould 
afford. Ho had sent us his only towing-line, and tho country 
affording no palm-troes no raw material was proourablo. Under 
thoso oircumstances to quit the boats and proceed by land was the 
only alternative; and Jickwi, the Kytch chief, promising porters 
with alacrity, 1 at once decided to procoed viii tho Aliftb to Gondo* 
koro, or my station, as circumstances might dictate. 

July 4 th .—The doctor’s boats and consort joined, and the donkeys 
were sent on to Ad6r, some 12 miles’ distance westward, where 
Poncet possessed a hunting-station. The chiof Jickwi had promised 
porters to conduct us to the Ali&b from Addr; but, on eliciting 
particulars, I found the payment was expected to consist of a oow 
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for each porter. The necessary cattle were to be obtained by a 
razzia on my part against the Alifib, with whom the Kytch wore at 
feud. The proposal was declined, and the upshot of a long conver¬ 
sation with Poncet and a palaver with Jiokwi was, that I must 
proceed to the Rohl, some fifteen days’ journey dne west. At that 
place I could obtain porters for copper bracelets, and fchenoe any 
desired number of negroes for the same commodity or beads, to ray 
station, presumed due south. Ponoet’s principal station was at the 
Rohl; therefore, his statements scorning reliable, I dooided to adopt 
the route, although a terrible roundabout way to Gondokoro. On 
the 8th of July a party of negroes wore despatched with loads to 
Addr. 

July 11th.—Got out my gutta-percha punt, and, to tho agroo- 
able surprise of our mon and somo wondoring negroes, I rowed 
Mrs. Pethorick across tho Nile. 

July nth. —Several heavy storms had considerably damaged our 
stores, and quantities were thrown overboard. 

July 18th. —Bright morning; thunderstorm and dronohing rain at 
noon. At 3 p.m. sent off another lot of forty-five porters. 

To Surkatti, under orders for Gondokoro to await us and support 
Captains Speko and Grant in case of their arrival, was given the 
dispensable cordage from the standing rigging of three "boats, 
. (whioh were to return down river) to 6ervc for towing-lines to 
conduct him to the Shyr. At that place raw material was known 
to exist sufficient for the manufacture of any amount of cordage ho 
might require for his necessities till he reached Gondokoro. 

Preparations were completed by July 25th, and his boat laden 
deep with stores, the liberated children, and a guard of twelve 
men, Surkatti, with the good wishes of all, spread his sails to a 
favouring breeze. 

July 27 th. —Jickwi and the porters became exacting, and, in lilb 
of a pair of copper ear-rings or a bracelet, a cow for each porter was 
insisted on. “ If I was to rob any one, I would sack his house and 
village for breach of contract; and I could forego the goods already 
forwarded to Addr, if unable to proceed thither in person.” The 
argument was conclusive, and in the afternoon Mussaad, with an 
escort, accompanied a party of laden porters to Addr. 

Khartum, Dec. 20, 1863. 

The above and my accounts—the latter drawn up by Dr. Murie, 
kept in a tin box, and placed for greater security in one of the huts, 
adopted as a storehouse—unfortunately, by mistake, was taken by 
Mussaad to the Addr. 

The boats wore reduced to tho smallest possible allowance of 
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grain for Oroir return voyage to Khartum, and it rrae boyond my 
power to detain them in order to await our arrival at Ad6r and tho 
return of the document*. Therefore, owrng to prolonged and 
tedious illness, terminating with Guinea worm m the right foot, 

I am now only enabled at intervals of short durations of eteenglh, 
by the exertion of all my efforts and the saoriffee of official and 
other correspondence, to continue my Heport. 

To proceed with my Journal. 1 was oooupied on the 20th July 
with final preparations for the return of the boats and our journey 
inland. Everything was propared for. leaving by the noxt day. 
Means -were taken to provido a reinforcement of men and addi¬ 
tional stores, with the dospatoh of the boats from Khartum to Gon- 

dokoro, as early as possible in tho approaching soason. 

July 31st.—The negroes having disappointed ua wo sot out alone 
at noon with a small party only of our men, who by this tamo bad 
heoomo familiar with the route. Tho Dootor and Foxorolc wore 
loft to bring up the last loads, for whioh we hoped to sond tho 
required porters from AdOr. The boats also wore about to leave 
their moorings for Khartum, and with heavy hearts their crews 
took anxious leave of us. 

Wo proceeded on horseback through slush and marsh, and over 
water in our punt Wo passed tho night in a kraal. The greator 
part of tho cattle lay in water, and to all intents and purposes, like 
their masters, they had bcoome amphibious. 

August 1st—A continuation of marsh to the preoinots of Ad6r, 
where wo found our tents pitohed outside the station. Jiokwi and 
our active agent, failing to procure porters at any pnoo short of oatUe 
to bo stolon from the AliAb, had, to lose no time, at quadrupled rate 
of oopper bracelets, hired twonty negroes to proceed with sixteen 
ladon donkeys, supported by an escort of twenty-seven men, under 
af! Old hand, to the Rohl, some sixteen dAye’ maroh due west. From 
this date our Day-book was regularly kept; and as 1 forward it 
for your inspection, I need now but touoh upon tho principal 
evonts of our journey, which therein may not be suflloiontly 

explained. , ' - 

Aug. lith .—Notwithstanding the ondeavours of Deradan, ohief of 
the village, Jickwi’s brother, wo could not obtain sufficient porters 
for even t^o most indispensable of our requirements. Therefore, 
on tho 15th of August, wo were constrained to leave 160 loads 
behind. Left Addr with forty porters, eighteen laden donkeys, six 
trained bullocks, and several head of cattle, purchased at 16s. a-head 
for our requirements on the road. 

j, 19 th .—At 3 p.«. we arrived at some fishermen’s huts, forming 
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a hamlet, called Jemeed, on the bank of an apparently boundless 
lagoon, called Faragan, conducting to the river Hangan; supplied 
by streams from the south, and discharging itself into the File at the 
northern extremity of Gaba Shambyl, in the territory of Fouaer. 
The lagoon divides the Kytch on the east from the Atwat and 
Rohl on the west. After the rains the waters subside into two or 
three channels, and the land affords coarse but abundant pasturage. 

Aug. 22nd .—The fishermen of the hamlet, who yesterday had con¬ 
tracted for thirty canoes to ferry us across the lagoon, during the 
night liavo decamped with bag, baggage, and canoes. 

Aug. 25t/i .—At 7*25 r.M. saw a comet, and^observed distances— 
from bonotnosch, in Ursa Major, 10° 3'; Ras Alhague, in Ophiuchi, 
30° 53’; and Alphota, in Coronm Borealis, 25° 44'. 

Aug. 28'A.—Tho negroes of tho adjoining village of Noot har¬ 
bouring the fishermen, and refusing to barter grain or food of any 
description, we wero obliged to occupy tho villago, and, in tho 
ovont of a protracted refusal to ferry us over, were determined to 
subsist on their ripening grain until the drying up of the lagoon. 
The huts, at considerable distances from each other, were being 
abandoned, and tho high com dividing them was resorted to by 
the negroes, to all appearance bent on attaoking us. Flanking our 
porters, we marched to about the centre of the village without 
opposition; and, taking possession of a deserted sot of huts in an 
enclosure for the deposit of our traps, our tent was pitched outside. 
High stagos, used by tho negroes as look-outs, wero occupied by 
our sentinels. After a short palaver with a few of the natkes, 
and a repetition of our requirements and intentions, canoes wero 
promised on tho following day. 

A heavy shower of rain followed; and when about to cease, in 
lieu of tho expected fishermen, we were astonished by flights of 
arrows, discharged by the negroes in the belief, as we afterwards 
discovered, that the rain would prevent the discharge of our fire¬ 
arms. Several shots from our wary men told a different tale; and 
hurrying, rifle in, hand, to a stage to show them the effect of our 
arms, and daunt them at the least possible expense of life, at 300 
yards I picked off a leader backed by a strong party. 

The man was no sooner down than his men relieved him of his 
bow and arrows, and fled. Our attendant, Ringa, true to Nyam 
Nyam habits, administered the coup de grace in the head. I was sorry 
for it, and would have preferred having him a prisoner. His wife 
and son, a boy, fell into our hands. Four or five others had fallen; 
.and, finding their bows and arrows took no effect, the affiur ter¬ 
minated, 
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Aug. 29fA.—Throe negroes presented themselves, and peace was 
offered and acoepted. To ratify it, the next day, a white bollook 
was slaughtered, and onrselves, but particularly the tent, were 
elaborately sprinkled with water. Fishermen and canoes were 
promised to convey us on our way. 

Aug. 31 si.—A heavy storm and abundance of rain; our tent was 
inundated; negroes did not show themselves. 

September 3rd.—Seventeen canoes in waiting, wo rotumod to our 
old quarters at Jemeed. At noon the canoes wero laden, and sent 
on to a deserted kraal farther south, to which we followed in our 
punt on the next day. Wo had scarcely time to pitch our tent 
when a heavy storm inundated our baggage. 

Sept. 5th. —The oanoes, with a guard of ten men, heavily ladon 
with tho greatest part of our stores, at 9 a.m. left to oross tho 
lagoon, and return for the remainder. 

Sept. 6th. —Some filing hoard in the direotion of Jomood was 
inexplicable; and, at 7 a.m., twenty-one of our men, with forty 
pirters, on their way back from tho Rohl, oamo marohing gaily up 
with oolours flying. Thoy had successfully orossod tho lagoon tiro 
day previous; had soon nothing of our party of ton men and bag- 
gago; and, ignorant of our prosonoe, had dismissed thoir oanoes. 
Thoy wore on thoir way back to Addr to fetoh some of tho remain¬ 
ing storos. 

• At 10’ a.m. two shots wore faintly heard aoross tho lagoon, and 
we fnnoied thoy might prooood from our men, perhaps returning 
with tho oanoes. The day passed without intelligenoo of them, and 
suspicions were entertained that all was not right. 

The return men from the Rohl, on thoir upward journey, had 
been deserted by tho fisheimon aftor having ferried over thoir goods 
only; and tho greater part of the men, at tho risk of their lives, 
had to swim and wade.alternately during an entire day to oross tho 
water. Their portors, with tho solo exception of the ohief, Jickwi, 
took advantage of their opportunity and deserted. Reduced to 
their donkeys, they wore obliged to advance short stages, and 
return for tho remaining loads; thus thoy accomplished a weary 
journey to tho Rohl, compelled to traverse the same ground twice 
oveK. •' * * ' • *- . 

Sept. 1th. —Despatched,.at 8 a.m., seven men and an interpreter— 
Oheir Allah—in tho punt across the lagoon to look out for tho 
advance party; proceed with them to Atwat, and endeavour to 
procure canoes. • ■ . . ■ « 

■ At 5 p.m. five canoes were announced; they turned out to be our 
own men, who had left us with tho seventeen canoes laden with 
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goods on tho 5th. They had evidently been roughly handled— 
vouched for by bruised faces, cut heads, and swollen arms. The 
negroes had, in fact, betrayed them by upsetting, at a given signal, 
the canoes. The unfortunate men, struggling in deep water, were 
mercilessly clubbed on their heads, faces, and arms, held up to 
protect themselves; and two of the party sank to rise no more. 
The loss of goods was sad and irreparable, comprising photographio 
lens and chemioals, arsenical soap, and flaying-instrumenta; the 
whole of our.stock of beads, four elephant-rifles and muskets, a pair 
of tusks, trophies of Carlo; the doctor’s, Foxcroft’s, Carlo’s, and 
tho ontiro of tho men’s clothing, with other things too numorous to 
montion. 

Fortunately two or threo of tho mon retained their guns, and, 
notwithstanding tho immorsion, thoy did not fail thorn ; and, killing 
as many negroes, the savages made off, loaving fivo canoes, bottom 
up, by means of which they returned to us. To add to our mis¬ 
fortunes, Mrs. Petherick was suffering from fever, myself with 
lumbago, and our men, of whom many were invalids, were strait¬ 
ened for provisions. 

Sspf. 8 th .—Embarked eight men, with the few stores we had left, 
in the oaptured canoes, and, at 5 km., after a hard day’s work, they 
returned, having landed the goods in a deserted kraal, and consigned 
thorn to Abd-el-Cheir and liis party, who had yesterday crossed in 
the punt 

Sept. 9th .—Sent our porters, under an escort, across the water; 
and, as Mrs. Petherick was too ill to move, gave orders for them to 
procoed with the baggage to the Kohl, and to return as soon as 
possible for us. In tho mean time I retained the men and porters 
thence, who had joined, on their way for more goods from Ad6r. 

Sept. 10th .—The canoes having returned, sent Medina, an old 
servant, with a reinforcement, to join the mon on the other side, 
and proceed with them to the Kohl, fearing lest a small force might 
come to grief. 

Sept. 12 th. —Returning from a morning ride, with some guinea- 
fowl, I was astounded to learn that our trusted agent, Mussaad.’had 
been shot at, and killed instantly, by a youth of Moorish descent, in 
a quarrel. The lad was sitting some 50 yards off, in tho expecta¬ 
tion of a similar fate; but I handcuffed him instead. 

Sept. 17th.— Mrs. Petherick, feeling herself equal to tho task, 
although vory weak, begged to leave the unwholesome spot; and, 
accordingly, we embarked our remaining baggage in the canoes, 
and, with astronomical instruments and our firearms, we entered 
the punt. Crossing the Hangan, we had navigated a narrow ohannel, 
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in the reeds, abont a mile, and got. into a strong current joining 
the central channel. Their united streams, called Ameen, flowed 
north, and formed a stream about 30 yards wide and 16 to 18 feet 
deep. We then passed into shallow water, from 1 to 3 feet 
deep, amongBt high grass and reeds, with occasional open spaces of 
clear water. 

Tho donso wood seen on the horizon from onr oarap on the Hangan 
was now but a short distance from ns, and it also was inundated. 
Ant-hills beoame conspicuous, and we disembarked on one, whence 
oar effeots were carried by the porters to a deserted kraal, called 
Abael, and the canoes returned for tho doctor and tho rear. Thus 
the Lagoon was virtually passed ; but although we were now on a 
spot of dry ground, the entire country as tax as tho eye could roaoh 
was inundated. : ‘. J - ■ i 

Honco through tho Atwat territory we waded full three-fourths 
of the way to tho Kohl, and at noon, Sept. 22nd, we ronohed the 
long-talked of Poncot station, near tiro village of Adacl. Tho station 
consisted of an extensive stockado: tho outer one was allotted to tho 
cattlo, and in the inner ono, containing some seventy huts, wo wore 
allotted three thereof for our accommodation. 

Sept. 2 6th to 28 th. —Tho ways and means for further progress 
having been proposed, and my plans frustrated as muoh as possible 
by tho agent of tho station, to whom I had delivered a Iotter con- 
corning us from his employer, my prosontimonts, gleaned en route 
from the men, at length were beyond a doubt confirmed, that 
without cattlo I could not move. 

What the intentions of Ponoet and his agent at AdArwero, to mia- 
iead mo by representing the Rohl us a bead-traffloking community, 

I oo'nld not imagine, as even tho ordinary articles of consumption, 
suoh as moderato quantities of grain, honey, and tobacco, could only 
bo obtained in exchange for a cow or oalf. Had I ohosen to rob 
cattle in order to pay tho porters, I could have done so at the Ad6r, 
and avoided all tho inconveniences and heavy losses that had. befallen 
us by following this impracticable and circuitous route. What was 
to be done? Indebted to tho amount of somo sixty head of cattle 
for the hire of the porters who had accompanied our mon, whom we 
met on the Lagoon, the agent, for an equivalent of goods or money, 
could or would not supply mo with any more cattle. Neither would 
the negro os of the adjoining village dispose of any of their cattle for 
any consideration in our power to give them. The men's demands 
for cattle to purchase their different requirements, put off from day 
to day, rendered them troublesome and turbulent. They told mo 
we could neither return nor proceed, and they would consent no 
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longer to privations, whilst in possession of the means to obtain 
them, and, with or without my consent, they were prepared to join 
Poncet’s men in a razzia. 

The storm I had long foreseen brewing now burst, and, as matters 
would be only aggravated by a refusal, I gave my reluctant oonsont. 
Our reflections, as may be supposed, wore none of the pleasantest. 
In lieu of the introduction of more valuable and civilising merchan¬ 
dise, such as cutlery, or cloth for wearing apparol, as articlos of 
barter, of which the nogroes are very fond—whon the value of glass 
beads aud copper ornaments began to declino and to lose their oharra 
—the traders disgraced themselves by dosconding to the level of the 
savages, and imitated them, on a larger scale, in their attempts to 
enrich themselves by the plunder and destruction of tribe after 
tribe. From this to slave-stealing, and tlio pursuit of tho traffic was 
but a stop, which, according to my exporienco, all tho tradora liavo 
learned, more'or loss, to indulge in. With the produoe they pay 
their men, and realise such profits, that to many, I believe, the ivory 
trade is but of secondary consideration. 

Oct. 22nd .—A commotion in the village. Some oattle have been 
stolen by the natives from the Atwat, and traced to Adael; several 
women and children have been Beized in tho corn-fields, to be 
retained as hostages for the stolen cattle. 

Oct. 30th .—Our marauders returned, and aftor the deduction of 
one-third for the men, as I was informed was usual, we possessed 
sufficient cattle for all of our requirements. Tho only casualty was 
the loss of one man, in an elephant hunt 

November 13th .—At length the arrangements had boon oompleted, 
and with one hundred porters for ourselves and fifty for a detach¬ 
ment of Poncet's men, wo left tho station to proceed due south. 
Poncet’s agent and fifty of his men accompanied us to bring back 
the negroes to their homes, as, if left to themselves, they would risk 
being exterminated by the tribes. 

Nov. 14th. Crossing a sheet of water, we suffered some inconve¬ 
nience by the desertion of a number of our portera, and the loss of 
some loads, which, thrown into the high grass or water, ooald not 
be recovered. 

Passing subsequently through the Djour territory, and entering 
that of Moro on the 30th November, we made Neangara, the village 

l f a Chi ? r f l ° fthat name ’ who ruled over a district called Moro Moro- . 
kodo. The country traversed gained in elevation, and we were now 
enjoying the prospect of several hills. The Rohl portera, as also 
Poncet’s agent, would proceed no farther; and as the aborigines 
would not carry loads, we were obliged to wait here until porter* 
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could bo obtained from my station, situated at some eight or ten 
days’ journey farther south. 

December 2nd.—One-half of our men left for the required porters. 
Illness prevailed to a great extent amongst us, and, in particular, 
my dauntless wife and myself were great sufferers. Neangara and 
the natives wore well behaved, and paid us great attention: many 
of our men were known to them by name, having been hero on former 
trading expeditions from the station. 

Dec. 15th .—Our agent Awat arrived from the station with a 
numorous osoort, and brought us upwards of one hundred portors; 
but I was too ill to think of moving for somo time to oome. 

Dec. 16th. —Awat, having somo months previously left morohan- 
diso for barter with several Nyaqj Nyam ohiofs, about four days' 
journey westwards, proceeded with somo hunters, thirty mon, 
and all the porters to Makraka, a Nyam Nyam district. Provisions 
there were abundant, whilst Neangara could with difficulty supply 
us with a sufficiency. 

Januwy 12th, 18C3.—Awat and his men, with about 10 owt. of 
tusks, opportunely arriving, wcro gladly welcomed. 

Jan. 17th .—Arrangomonts being complete, and wo convalcsoont, 
loft Neangara, and, travelling through an undulating and prottily- 
woodod country, occasionally intorsootod by brooks, wo crossed in 
our punt a considerable and highly pioturosquo rivor, called Ayoo. 
Its course was 10° (azimuth oompass), and its breadth about 100 
yards. The depth varied from knoo to waist, and it was reported 
to contribute its waters to the Hangan, of whioh lagoon I boliovo 
it to bo porhaps tho principal foeder. 

fan. 25th. —After crossing another pretty stream, tho Bibio, wo 
arrived at my station, situated near the junotion of the Bibio and 
the Ayeo, formerly known by the name of Neambara, but really 
situated, not in that district, but near tho village of Wayo, in tho 
More territory. Our donkeys, originally forty, had now dwindled 
to fifteen, and I lost my horse. 

February 12 th .—Having waited for a change of portors, wo pro¬ 
ceeded easterly, i rid the Neambara, through a romantic group of 
hills, compared by our doctor to the Trosaohs, the drainage of 
whioh, the river Queeoy, flowed north, and emptied its wotfrs also, 
it was said, into the lagoon of Hangan. 

Feb. I6th.~ -A vast plain, inhabited by tho Bari, was reached. 
Sixty men, a reinforcement from Khartum, were met, who with four 
boats had arrived at Gondokoro. Tho men were bent upon searching 
for us, and conveyed tho unploasant news of the rumour of our 
deaths, as also a letter from Mr. Baker, dated Gondokoro. 
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The various sluggish, and now for the most part dried up, water¬ 
courses which traverse the well wooded and fertile plains, take an 
easterly direction, and finally discharge themselves into the Nile 
below Gondokoro. 

Feb. 20th .—Arrived at Gondokoro, and to our agreeable surpriso 
were greeted by Captains Speke and Grant, as also by Mr. Baker— 
the former having preceded us by five days. We were glad to find 
that Captain Speke, on his arrival, had availed himself of our stores 
for the clothing and support of his men; but an unfortunate misun¬ 
derstanding, to which I will not hero allude, having arisen, with 
the exception of a daily allowance of grain for his men until the 
date of his departure, ho would, unless for payment, accept of no 
further stores or provisions. 

The Kathleen , our dahabyoh, hitherto occupied by Captain Spoke, 
as also four other boats, one of whioh, Surkatti’s, had reached Gon¬ 
dokoro some months previously, wore, one and all, forthwith deolinod. 
Thus terminated an expedition, as unpleasant as it was arduous, 
and for the execution of which I had exhausted our means and 
energy. 

In consequence of having performed my official duties in opposi¬ 
tion to the slave-trade, and the interests of large bodies of men 
assembled at Gondokoro, a revolutionary spirit was communicated 
to my men. Insubordinate during their inebriation, the daily 
discharge of firearms in near proximity of our boat, when seated on 
its deck, and abundant whizzing projeotiles, gave ample warning of 
the danger to which we were exposed. 

Our intention of proceeding to the cataracts, and thence on the 
western side of the Nile in search of the lake cited by Captain Speke, 
and previously reported by our agent Mussaad, was frustrated; for 
out of the 200 men, exclusive of sailors, who were with me, only 15 
deolared themselves willing to follow me. Fifty-four of them seized 
a boat and proceeded to KhartGm direct; whilst others, according to 
their pleasure, either went to my establishment or oonsented to 
visit the Sobat, on their way home. Under these oircumstances I 
proposed joining our residue with a like number of men who also 
consented to follow Mr. Baker, and jointly to undertake the journey; • 
but no sooner was the proposal made known than the men of the 
latter stoutly refused to move, if in my company. There was no 
alternative but to return; consequently on the 28th of March we 
left Gondokoro in the Kathleen with a consort, attended by fifteen 
men, and proceeding down stream, I was fortunate, during occasional 
convalescence, in being enabled to measure the volume of water 
which the Nile and its principal tributaries conveyed per second. 

ffvWt. ' 7UL v 
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For the particulars of me&suremeute, you will please to refer to 
tb© Day-book* 

• Volume of Water, White River above Junction with Bahr-d-Ghatal 
(April 25, 1863). ' 

Rate of Current above Junction—1 knot per hour = 23i feet per second. 

Width of Stream above Junction—223 feet 6 inches. 

Different depths of River from East to West bank at nearly equal distances, 

■ m. 


VIZ.— 


Pm. ft. 
1 8 


223 ft. 6 in. X 22£fu X 23^ ft. 14 seconds - 8288 cubic ft. per sec. 


8)29 4 0 


Moan depth in fathoms . 3 4 3 


Volume of Water eupplied by Bahr^Ohaeal (April 23,1803). 

Rato of Current below Junction - l knot par hour as 23J foot per second. 

Width of Strewn below Junction 480 fuel 9 inches. 

Different depths from East to West bank, vis.:— Fm. ft. i„. 

1 3 0 

1 4 0 

3 1 0 

480 A. 9 in. x 14 ft. 10 in. X 231-4- 14 tecs. * ll,330cub. ft. per seo. 2 4 6 

Deduct volumo of Water above Junction .. 8,288 3 l 0 

- 3 1 2 

Volumo of Water supplied by Gbasal .. .. 3,042| cub. ft. per sec. 3 1 2 

8 0 0 

• a 0 8 

I 4 6 


9)22 1 10 


Mean depth below Junction, in fathoms ...... 2 2 10J 


Volume of Water eupplied by Bobat (June 6th. 1863). 
Rate of Current—16 fcet 3 inches in 14 seconds. 

Width of River—309 ftet 3 inches. 

Different depths of River at nearly equal distances, vis. :— 


309 ft.Sim X 24 ft. X 18 fL 3 in.-4-14 =8615 oubic ft. per second 


9)86 0 6 


Pro. ft. lo. 
1 2 0 

2 3 6 

4 2 6 

5 3 0 

6 1 0 

5 1 0 

4 3 6 

3 6 6 

2 2 6 


Mean depth of River, half a mile above Junction.. 4 0 0 
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The results are as follows, viz. 

Icrt 

Below-junction of Bahr-el-Ghazal.11,330 

Above ditto. 8,288 

Volume of water of Babr-cl-Ghazal. 3,042 

Volume of water of Sobat . .. .. 8,615 


Of the second Sobat I regret my inability to supply the measure¬ 
ment, never having heard of its existence except in the imagination 
of Captain Spoke. 

I had hoped to have been enabled to furnish tho volume of water 
convoyod by the Bluo Nile; but serious illnoss since my return to 
Khartum has prevented it, and it is now too lato to convey any 
approximate idea of it in connexion with tho above. 

Tho accounts of my expedition, daily journal, sketch-map, and 
astronomical observations, accompany this my Report, for your 
inspection. My collections of objects of natural history have been 
forwarded to the British Museum; and the botanical collection, 
commenoed at Korosko and prosecuted during our entire journey, 
was consigned to my friend Captain Grant, for presentation to the 
Kew Gardens. 

It remains for me to state, that on our return down the Nile we 
visted the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The greater part thereof, owing to the 
shallow state of water, was found overgrown with reeds and “ ambadj " 
(Ademone mirabilis), and two days prior to our arrival, at onr old 
moorings, the island of Kyt, tho navigation was through a narrow 
putrid ditch, so encumbered with papyrus plants and ambadj, that 
the KatKUen bears tho marks of their inconvenient proximity. 

I have tho honour to bo, Sir, 

Your most hum bi o servant, 

John PerHaarcE. 


The astronomical observations alluded to in the foregoing Report, with the 
Map, will be included, as before stated, in Mr. Pethericb’s details of his land 
journey to be published in the 34th volume of tho ‘Journal.’ The following 
is his statement of account of bis expedition 
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6 Statimkst of AococsT of his Expedition. 
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Khartum, Jan. 16th, 1864. JOHN PI 
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The letter of Mrs. Petheriok is as follows:— 

Khartum, Soudan, Africa, 
July 26, 1863. 

Sir,—M y husband, Mr. Consul Petherick, is very' ill, and in the absence of 
any one who might render him this service, I beg you to accept a letter from 
me. I feel sure that you will not deem it out of place, and I also believe that 
you will extend your warmest sympathy to Mr. Petherick. We have now 
been at Khartflm six weeks: the day of arrival we were unable to land, so 
impaired was our health. I am slowly recovering, but Mr. Petherick is much 
worse ; ho is completely prostrated, and utterly incaj>ablo of attending to busi¬ 
ness in any shape. I no not feel justified at present to send you the accounts 
of Consul Petherick’s disbursement of tho 960J. subscribed for his expedition 
under the auspices of the lloyal Geographical Society, though they liavo been 
ready many months. There arc also tho solar and lunar observations, tlio 
days' work of travel in tlio iuterior, tho map of route, and tho sketch too of tho 
southwards ono, taken by our Agent early in 18G2 in search of Captains Speke 
and Grant. Should my j»oor husband continue thus seriously ill, I will mako 
my best endeavour to forward you the papers allude*! to. 

You will soon hear in detail tho many trials that wc have endured, and all, 
alas! to bo of no avail; wo rest alone upon the consciousness of having dono 
our best, using incredible efforts to reach Oondokoro. On tlio 1st of August, 
1862, we were compelled to abandon tho boats, in consequence of tbeir leaky 
condition. The cordage was rotten from constant immersion and three months’ 
towing, so that there remained not a chance of reaching Gondokoro by river. 
The place of disembarkation, on the commencement of our overland journey, 
was a wretched swamp, a few patches of ground alone being visible, on which 
tookuls had been built, and formed a temporary station belonging to the 
brothers Poncet, from whence the ivory brought from inland was shipped. 
The station is known to the Arabs as Abu Kuka, but by the negroes it is 
called Lolnun. 

Three boats returned to Khartflm, whilst another proceeded to Gondokoro. 
laden with tho little grain saved from the quantity damaged by leakage ana 
rain. Several invalids went in her, a few soldiers, and a number of slaves, 
whom Mr. Petherick had rescued from one of his agents, and was now able 
to send on to tbeir relatives. It was a joy to hear, upon our arrival at 
Gondokoro, that their freedom had been accomplished, and their friends 
crowded to the Consul to give thanks. Wo were to push on by land, and the 
route that it was at first proposed wo should take was through the countries of 
the Ali&b, Madar, Shyr, and the Bari. This was the direct wav south: the 
negro porters, however, refused to carry our baggage, unloss Mr. Petheriok 
fought the Ali&b and seized their cattle, which was to he given to tho negroes 
in lieu of copper as hire. The tribe who thus made proposals was the 
Kyteh; they were infuriated because the Ali9b had stolen enormous herds of 
their cattle sojno time previously. Mr. Petherick not consenting to their 
Tcquest, his only alternative was to proceed westwards to Gondokoro by an 
indirect and untravelled route. The country that wo were to traverse, as 
far as Mr. Poncet by report had knowledge of it, to his third station, tho 
Rohl or Adael, was a bead-trading one, and this Petherick felt to be of great 
advantage. 

The negroes willingly oarried, each for a pair of copper earrings, our loads 
to Poncet’s second station, Ador, one day’s journey from the river. The Lady 
of the Nile sailed for Khartflm a few hours after our disembarkation, and upon 
her arrival at that port, went down, damaging goods saved from former mis¬ 
fortunes, also papers, &c. A party of our soldiers went a day in advance of 
us; they had with them sixty porters, and were accompanied by the Chief 
Jickwi; they were bound for the Rohl station, a distance to be accomplished 
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under favourable circumstances within three weoks: the porters were paid in 
advance with massive copper bracelets. We reached Ador on the 2nd August, 
starting at noon the day before, the crossing of the lagoon and the heavy rain 
having prevented us from doing the march in the courso of the day. When 
thero overy effort was made to leave Ador with another large party as soon as 
possible, bat the negroes believing that to a certain oxtont we were in their 
power, as our boats bad left, refused to carry unless paid with cattle. Remon¬ 
strances were of no avail, and they wore even offered four times tho amount of 
copper accepted by thoir comrades. 

A fortnight was wasted in endeavouring to bring them to reason; tho oliief s 
wife, after remonstrating in vain with them, said to Mr. Petherick, “ If you 
remain here with all these men we shall not be able to supply you with grain, 
and without porters you cannot leave. My peoplo aro thiok-headed and obsti¬ 
nate, and will not listen to my words j you must therefore seise thorn and 
force them to carry your loads. I will bring you a few, ohiefly women j pay 
them what you have promised." 

No time was lost: tho ohief’s wife dircoting our men where to search, several 
able-bodied negroes wore socured, and tho following day, August ICtb, we 
started, but woro compelled to leave a hundred loads behind, and we travelled 
without even tho comfort of tea or sugar; every luxury was dispensed with. A 
week brought us to tho great lagoon ; wo wero hero attacked by tho negroes, 
who wanted us to return, and wo could get no canoes for a length of timo. At 
last, by persuasion, backed with threats, tho canoes wero brought, and half our 
force embarked with the merchandise and a*great quantity of powdor. Whoro 
the current was strongest (tho meeting of two rivers) tho negroes upset tho 
canoes, and clubbed our men ns thoy rose to tho surface; but tho men, ren¬ 
dered dosporato, firod, though tho guns hod been immersed. Two went off, 
killing a nogro and wounding another, when these negroes, panic stricken, 
seeing tho offeot, and finding their calculation wrong as to tho utter usolcssnoss 
of firearms when wottod, made off, leaving five of tho sixteen canoes on tho 
water. Two of our best men wero murdered, and tho property was lost. 
Amongst it was tho fino photographio apparatus brought out from London. 

I have no timo to dwell upon tho difficulty wo now experienced to get on, 
but the lagoon was crossed; not however without the loss of life: and wo roaohed 
tho Rohl at tho end of September, whore wo found the man who had preceded 
us. They had been shamofollv used: the sixty porters ran away when they 
reached tho lagoon, the ohiof alone remaining with them; and tho men of tho 
oanoos left our people in tho oontro of the lagoon on a very small island; they 
too had been paid fn advance. Tho soldiers had then to gob on as they ooaldi 
it fortunately happened that thoy had donkeys, and wero thus aMo to convoy 
tho luggage. Dividing thoir party, one body wont a maroh in advanoe, depo¬ 
siting tho londs and returning for tho remainder; thoir journey was thus 
doubly tedious, and thoy had reached tho Rohl only a short timo before wo 
did. 

At thot place wo were detained two months. The negroes would not listen 
to any proposition for hire but that of cattle, which Pcthcrick refused to give. 
During this wearisome stay, tho men of the zariba, anxious to go upon a cattle 
razzia, a system to which thoy were often compelled to resort, as the negroes 
refusod to barter unless for cattle, induced our men to solicit permission to 
accompany them. Their request was passionately refused by Petherick, when, 
to our dismay, the men said that they would go; that Petherick had no right 
to keep them thereto starve, and they refused service. Our position was any¬ 
thing but pleasant ; and tho men of the station, beaded by the agent, insinuated 
that we could no longer remain thero. We wero in debt to them sixty head 
of cattle, which we had borrowed for necessary expenses: cattle invariably 
was taken for payment; without salt for a considerable time, a small lump 
was offered for sole—the price, a cow; and again, during a severe attack of 
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fever, which prostrated me, I had asked for a littlo honey, and a cow was 
charged for it. Spirit was distilled at the station, and our raeu had gone 
deeply into debt for it; so all these circumstances formed a combination too 
strong to resist, and, reluctantly, a consent was wrong from I’etherick that his 
men might go with the others on the razzia. They returned^ with cattle, 
porters wore speedily procured, our debts paid, and we left in November the 
Kohl, for a place called the Neangara, a settlement south of the Moro tribe; 
our porters would not accompany us beyond, as the tribes were hostile. 
Arrived there we were distant but a week’s quick journey from Petberick's 
Btation of the Neambara, and thither we sent for porters to convey us on. 
The Consul was here attacked with severe illness, and for a month he was 
perfectly helpless. His horse died when we woro there dotained, so that when 
our journey was continued lie had to rido a donkey. There wero but ten of 
thoso animals loft of the forty which wo brought from KharlOm. 

In January, 1863, wo arrived at our own beautifully situated station, tlio 
Neambara. We hero remained only a fortnight. It was necessary to hire 
fresh porters, and for this troublesome land it may be considered fortunate that 
they wero in that time forthcoming. 

The jonmey from tho Ncarabara to Gondokoro was truly pleasant. Tho 
country was high and fortilo—a great change from tho marsh lands—our 
health tocamo re-established, and wo arrived at Gondokoro in good spirits, 
there to meet with Captains Speke and Grant. Mr. Baker with boats and a 
good foroo from KhartOm was also them; from him Captain Spcko-bad already 
aocepted the use of his dababyeh on its return to Kbartam; also stores from 
him, though our dahabyeh, with three other boats laden with stores, wero at 
Gondokoro, and placed at Captain Speke's disposal, but he rejected any aid 
from Mr. Consul Petberick. , 

It had been arranged that Mr. Baker should proceed in the direction of s 
large lake reported to Captain Speke, but which he had been unable to visit, 
Captain Speke giving tho necessary directions for the guidance of Mr. Bakor. 
And thus it seemed that there was no opening for Mr. Petherick, yet he deter¬ 
mined to push on towards the said lake, though in a different direction from 
that to be pursued by Mr. Baker. . 

In a few days Captains Speke and Grant sailed for Khartflm, carrying with 
them our letters, the first we bad an opportunity of sending for many weary 
months. These brave and successful travellers bad hardly left Gondokoro 
when Mr. Baker’s men mutinied and refused to proceed inland, a few only 
remaining faithful. Our men rebelled at tho same time, and declined to 
servo Pctherick any longer. Sixtv-three of theso renegades insisted upon 
being sent back in'the boats to Khartilm, and this request, if domed, they 
said they would enforce. Tho feeling against Petherick was very violent, 
and his life was in hourly danger. All this was owing to his attempt to sup¬ 
press slave traffio; he acting according to orders received from his Government, 
and having exposed the system universally adopted, traders and soldiers were 
vindictive—indeed they had sworn to take away his life. Some fifteen men 
remained true to us, but these included our personal attendants. Mr. Baker’s 
reduced force numbered about the same, and, placed in this dilemma, it was 
proposed that the two small bands should become one, and that at onco wo 
should start towards the lake- reported by Captain Speke. But again a 
difficulty arose: Mr. Baker’s men refused to proceed if accompanied by the 
Consul. Wo wero isolated. Mr. Baker, with his few soldiers, joined a strong 
party belonging to a trader who were returning to their station, some five 
marches eastwards of Gondokoro. For us there was nothing left but to return 
to Khartdra, with tho enormous supply of stores which had been brought up 
by the boats a few weeks previously. 

' The greater part of the stores which we brought last year from Khartum 
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were destroyed by the rains and leakage. The losses have indeed been 
serious; and the expenditure which Mr. Pethcrick lavished upon the Expedi¬ 
tion from his private means tends well nigh to ruin him; and there is no 
longer legitimate trade; its existence, once flourishing, will become a tra¬ 
dition. 

Wo left Gondokoro on March 28th, intending to proceed to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and, on our return, visit and survey the Sobat: wo had hoped that the 
river-voyage and tranquillity might restore health. Progress down stream was 
very tedious, going only with the current and sweeps; the wind was generally 
northerly, and so strong that the dahabych was almost daily mado fast to tlio 
roods until tho storm passed, and then down came the rain. Had those capri¬ 
cious winds but served us at the same season tho year before, how much 
unhappiness might have been spared us! 

At tho lake wo hod the pleasure of meeting Madame la Baronuo, Madame 
Tinntf, aud her daughter; thoy were about to proceed to the station of a trader, 
and paw there tho rainy soason ; from thonce to go to the Nyam Nyama. But 
they, like all other travellers in this land of vexatious delays, wore constantly 
retarded, and the rains had already commenced when they set off, and without 

tho protection of the two gentlemen who wore of their party, the Baron d’A- 

and Horr von Heuglin: tho latter was too ill to travel, and tho Baron was 
compelled to await the arrival of porters. Tho ladios. with a numerous suito, 
got well ovor tho first day’s march, but then min fell as it only does in the 
tropics; tents wore blown down, and speedily tho young lady was attacked by 
fevor, and for many days was too ill to travel. Tho delay caused tho diminu¬ 
tion of grain, which was sufficient to have lasted until tho station for which 
thoy wore bound was reached. In oonsoqucnco of this unforeseen difficulty the 
porters revolted, tho soldiers threw down their arms, and wore on tho point of 
abandoning those thoy had oomo to protect. Fortunately at tins timo grain 
was brought into camp: tho trader knowing Uiat tho delay would oause the 
consumption of tho supply, thoughtfully sent some, and then posoo was 
re* to rod. Tho Baron hearing of this disaster, started immediately to render 
assistance, and subsequently Herr von Heuglin was carriod in a Uttar to the 
rendezvous. Since our arrival at Khartum wo have heard that tho adventurous 
ladies aro well and comfortably settled, and that thoy bovo rcooivod an invita¬ 
tion from a Snltan of tho Nyam Nyama to visit him. 

Tho Babr-oVGhnzal is now a vast swamp, and it is with tho utmost diffi¬ 
culty that) a passage oan bo foroed through reeds and tho pithy ambadj-troo, 
wbioh has onoroached everywhere. Tho steamer hired by Madame Tinn< 
had tho paddle taken off ero it oould be attempted. The place is moat 
unhealthy; and we, attackod by typhus fevor, wore compiled to make a 
hurriod retreat. Arrived at tho Sobati it was discovered that wo wore 
almost without grain, and nono could bo purchased, so that wo wont on 
to KharIQm. Hare everything is in disorder, and tho report of our death, 
bo universally beiioved, has caused us great vexation. Wo are cut off from 
all knowlodgo of homo nows; my last lotters bear date October, 1862, and 
the anxioty for tidings tends to aggravate tho fovor from which I daily suffer, 
and you must permit me to offer that weakness as an excuse for the very 
disorderly written letter which I now send. It has been a trial to complete 
it, nud I havo been several days about it, often able only to pen a few fines, 
and I now feol bow imperfect it is. I hasten to ooncludo, as tho pc«t leaves 
to-day. I wish I could give you a bettor account of my good husband’s health, 
and, trusting fervently that shortly it may be iu his power to write to you, I 
beg to remain, sincerely yours, 

Khartum , Aug . 3, 1863. Katherine Pethebick. 


To Sir Roderick Murchison-. 
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P.S.—I find upon re-reading this letter that I have omitted to tell you that 
Mr. Baker did not proceed inland with the men and Jakeel of LalilTcs, who 
brought down Captains Speke and Grant, as was arranged. Universally 
the men protested upon taking Englishmen to their locality; and thus it 
was that Mr. Baker joined a party returning to their station eastwards of 
Gondokoro, belonging to a Circassian, Kurschid Aga. We heard of his 
safe arrival at that zariba, and at the same time of the disaster which 
befell the men of the neighbouring station of a Copt, of the name of Shnooda, 
who is American Consular A^ent of this place: one hundred and twenty of a 
party of his mon, accompanied by a number of Kurschid Aga’s force, and two 
malcontents of Mr. Baker’s, who within a few days had levanted, set off on a 
razzia. The company separated at the foot of a lofty mountain. Shnooda’s 
men reached the summit, capturing the cattle, and seeing no negroes, they 
mado a descent on the opposite side, when, in a gorgo, a shower of rocks and 
stones was hurled upon tlio Arabs, and one hundred and five lost thoir lives, 
fifteen only of the i*rty returning to tell the talc. Since I signed this letter 
wo havo received a letter from Madame Timid, who iuforms ua that it was 
from Mr. I’otlierick's agent at the Bnlir-cl-Ul:awil she received tho timely 
supply of grain, and not from tho agent of the zariba to which she was going. 
Herr von Ucuglin had not joined them; ho was, in conscquenco of illness, 
travelling very slowly. K. P. 


The President said the paragraph relating to the liberation of slaves had 
reference to a charge which he believed hod been most unjustly brought against 
Mr. Petherick, that he gave encouragement to the slave-trade. It now appeared 
that tho first operation he undertook in connexion with slavery was to hand¬ 
cuff the captain of the vessel trading in slaves, and to liberate the slaves. He 
need not remind the meeting that Mrs. Petherick had shared all her husband’s 
difficulties. The touching letter to which he had alluded would be placed in 
tho hands of the Secretary, for there aro ]»arts of it which ought to form a 
portion of tho communications published in the Proceedings of the Jioval 
Geographical Society. The spirit of enterprise and devotion with which Mrs. 
Petherick has followed the adventures of her husband arc truly remarkable. 
Iu reference to the catastrophe, which no doubt originated tho report that Air. 
Petherick was drowned, the letter descrilied exactly what occurred. The cal¬ 
culations and observations in Mr. Pctherick’s l’ajier were in the hands of the 
officers of tho Society. Among the documents is a map of the country to the 
south of Gondokoro, executed in a rough manner by Abd-cl-Majid, tho man 
whom he sent forward and who brought back the information that ho could 
not hear of Spoke and Grant. Captam Spoko himself intended to have been 
present, but he was in Paris, having been requested to wait upon the Emperor 
of the French in reference to.explorations in the interior of Africa. He had 
seat a telegram to inform him that the Emperor of the French is very well 
disposed to encourage all explorations in the interior of Africa, and will be 
happy to oo-operate with Engmnd in any efforts to determine the sources of the 
great rivers wrrich flow from the interior of Africa. 

Db. Mcare, at the invitation of the President, gave some additional details 
of Mr. Pethoriok’8 expedition. Starting from Khartum, at tho junction of the 
Blue and the White Nile, the party were favoured with tolerably fair winds, 
and the boats went up merrily to Bahr-el-Ghazal. Here the winds, whioh had 
been coming from the north, carrying the boats up against tho current, changed 
and came blowing from the south, so that they had both wind and current 
against them, and they had considerable difficulty in getting along. The 
country is marshy, which rendered towing impossible. Accordingly they de¬ 
termined to quit the river and make a ddtour to the west, to Mr. Petherick’s 
station at Neam-bara, which is about 90 miles due west. After a series of 
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marches they reached the station, and then went ronnd to Gondokoro. In the 
previous November Mr. Petheriok had sent a parly np the river to meet 
Captain Speke, and they reached Gondokoro in January, 1862. Mr. Pethcrick 
left Khartum in March, 1862, and did not reach Gondokoro until FeUruary, 
1863, the march round occupying as many mouths as it ought to havo done 
weeks. They encountered many difficulties. Being unable to get porters to 
carry tho baggage, they were obliged to wait at several stations until thoy 
conld get men. The country on both sides of the Nile at Bahr-el-Ghazal consists 
of a 8criw of marshes and lakes. On their way to Rohl thoy came to a winding 
river with a general course from south to north, almost parallel with tho Nile 
itself. They found groat difficulty in crossing, and it was here that many 
troubles ocourred and the misfortune happened which had been mentioned. Tho 
boats which were sent forward to Gondokoro Dr. Murie believed had orders to 
remain there until either Captain Speke or Mr. Petheriok should arrivo. Tho 
ohlef Arab In command, Abd-el-Majid, went to the station at Neambwa to the 
west, and from this point sent tho men under Mussaad to the south. They 
made a maroh of sixteon days southwards, and when travelling would go at 
tho rata of 10 or 12 miles a day. The country wo passed through, as well as 
that described to the south, is gently undulating and covered with vast forests; 
very fruitful and healthy. The chief thing which troubled our men in their 
march, wore ulcers in tho logs and foot, caused by tho sharp grass cutting the 
skin. Fevor is comparatively unknown in that part, and mosquitoes are few. 
Cotton, tobacco, and many other products, are common. Mussaad reported 
a piecoof water, flowing to tho west but was uncertain whothor it was a river 
or a lake. Dr. Barth, In his Travols, has stated that ho had heard from tho 
Arabs that so many days south tlioro was a rivor flowing to tho west. Whether 
this was tho same or not remains to bo determined. Ho would say ono word 
with regard to Mr. Pcthorlok and his expedition. Tho Geographical Society sent 
him out to auooour Captain Speke, lio was to send boats to Gondokoro, which 
wore to remain thoro a certain time, and if Captain Spoke did not oomc ho was at 
liberty to withdraw. Mr. Petheriok hlmsolf, Dr. Murio presumed, so understood 
his instructions, and did send boats to Gondokoro. Abd-ol-Majid, however, 
Boomed not to have followed what Dr. Murio understood wore his instructions, 
for ho loft and was ooming down tho rivor when Mr. Potboriok root him. 
With regard to slavory, ho might state that tho whole of that country of the 
Nilo is in a perfect forment on the subject. Mr. Petheriok met his own mon 
coming down tho rivor with slaves. It is almost out of tho power of any man 
to prevont it. You cannot tall what the Arabs aro doing in tho boats up the 
rivor, and when thoy oomo down thoy conceal tho slave* in their boats and 
land them at a point where thoy aro sent away; some in an easterly direction 
towards Abyssinia, somo to the west, and'some down to Egypt 
Tho President said ho had rccoived a letter from Mr. Colquhoun, tho British 
Consul at Cairo, stating that ho had received Ixfoks and packets of letters from 
Mr. Potboriok, which ho would send homo by the Southampton boat. Ho had 
not heard from Mr. Potboriok since Captain Spcko left Gondokoro, and ho was 
in ignoraooeof his movements; but had gathered that his health and that of his 
wife were much broken. Mr. Colquhoun added that the consulate in tho Soudan 
"had beon done away with for tho present. As the trade with the Soudan became 
more important, it would bo necessary to re-establish tho consulate, but on a 
totally different footing. “It is a wretched country,’' continues tho letter, 

“ and will need, what I fear it will not receive for some timo, a thorough re¬ 
organisation. The slave-trade demoralises overy one apparently who sets foot 
.in it.” In reference to this communication the President said he hoped, if 
through any misrepresentations Mr. Petheriok had lost his appointment, that 
he would bo ro-instatod. This was tho first timo that wo had wen enabled to 
do justice to him, for until now we had never had tho real details of his expe- 
di&bn. The documents, on which geographers most rely, are in the hands of 
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the Secretary, and will bo examined; and we shall seo how they will cnablo 
practical geographers to improve their maps of a portion of Africa where no 
observations have hitherto been made. 


The second Paper was— 

2. On Fossil Hones from the Alluvial Strata of the Zambesi Delta. 

By John Kirk, m.d. 

These bones were collected in the bed of a stream which joins the 
Zambesi near the head of the Delta, whithor they had been trans¬ 
ported by the rush of water from a littlo way inland. In Mammalia, 
the bones and tooth of largo antolopcs wore mo6t abundant; next, 
those-of the buffalo, hippopotamus, and lion. Among reptiles, 
fragments of tho osseous back of tho wator-tortoiso and bones of 
crocodile were found. Besides bonos thoro wero many fragments 
of pottory, rounded on tho edges, which, on fracture, had tho same 
appearance as tho half-baked pottery now in uso by tho natives; 
but the surface-markings diffored from all kinds of pottery known 
either to Dr. Livingstone or Dr. Kirk. It seems probable that 
these fragments were washed from tho clay strata, as well as the 
bones, in company of which they are found. Villages in this region 
are commonly situated near a lagoon or creek, and it is the super¬ 
stitious custom of some tribes to cast into the wator all bones of 
animals after the flesh is eaten. Tho bones have evidently not lain 
long exposed to the sun and air, othenvise they would not have 
retained so well their form. All the specimens yet examined 
belong to species now existing in the Zambesi Delta. 


Tho President said ho would read a short communication of his own in 
relation to the Paper just read. They would excuse him if upon this occasion 
ho commingled a little his peculiar science of geology with physical geogra. 

He had always endeavoured to combine them, because ho believed one is 
foundation of the other. He deeply regretted that tho fossil bonos collected by 
Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk should be a remnant only of the fossil remains 
and other natural history objects collected by .them. The chief collections bad 
been sent by trading-vessels to Mozambique, and cot having yet readied this 
country it was to be feared they have been loat The geological map* of the 
late Mr. Eichard Thornton, the geologist who went out with the expedition, 
except one map of the Kilimandjaro Mountains, have in like manner been sent 
away in ships and have not been heard of. 

The President then read the third Paper— 


3. On the Antiquity (f the Physical Geography of Inner Africa. 

By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, k.o.b. 

He commenced by expressing the regret which every one must feel, 
that so small a portion of tho fossil remains and Natural History 
objects, collected by Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, should have 
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reached England; the greater part having been sent by trading- 
vessels to Mozambique, and not since boon heard of. The great 
interest whioh attaches to the bones brought homo by Dr. Kirk 
from the Zambesi is, that, though they have been so long entombed 
in argillaceous drift as to have lost their gelatine and to have 
becomo truly fossil, thoy are confined to animals still living in 
South Africa. This supports the theoretical view which Sir 
Roderick put before the Sooiety in 1852, viz.—that South Africa 
had, from a remote secondary period, or that of tho fossil roptilo 
Dioynodon, maintained, throughout its central rogions, undisturbed 
lacustrino and terrestrial charaotors up to our own days. This view 
was also demonstrated by Livingstone as regards the Zambesi, and 
had been well sustained in Central Equatorial Afrioa by the re¬ 
searches of Burton, Spoke, and Grant In none of these adventurous 
journeys have tho travellers met with anoientfossiliforous formations 
which would indicate that this oontinent had been submerged in 
former periods, like most other countrios. Nowhere have thoy 
detected limostonos with marine organio remains, though thoy havo 
boon especially urged to direct their inquiries to this point. Tho 
only marino sholls which havo been found occur on or near tho 
coasfs, and are cither of eocene nummulitio, or of recent age. 
From the observations of Mr. Richard Thornton and others, it is 
evident that tho nuolous or buckbono of tho oontinent is formed of 
tho oldor or palwozoio rocks of geologists; but there is no evidence 
of tho existence of any sooondary or tertiary fossiliferous marino 
rooks in innor Africa. Tho opinion of tho author of tho Papor is, 
that the superficial deposits which do oxist aro of purely torrostrial 
and lacustrine or fluviatilo origin. . Tho only striking fossil shell 
which Speke found, in a ridge at a great distanco from tho coast, 
proved to bo a large Achatina, similar in form to the A. p^rdia, now 
living in South Africa. All tho ovidenco whioh has been obtained 
sustains tho validity of Sir Roderick’s hypothesis of 1862, that tho 
same physical conditions lmvo prevailed in Central Africa from 
tirose days when that remarkable roptile of tho mareh lived, which 
was discovered by Mr. Bain in tho interior of the Capo region, and 
named Dioynodon by Owen. The author then prococded to remark 
that the vast interior of tho South African continent exhibits no 
signs of subaerial volcanoes, and consequently its surface has not 
been.diversified by the outpouring of lava-streams, or broken up 
by efforts of subterranean heat to escape, or subjected to those groat 
oscillations by which the surfaces of other continents have been in 
recent geological periods submerged beneath the waters of the 
oc«an, and strewed with erratic blocks. In conclusion, ho referred 
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to Dr. Kirk’s opinion regarding the age of the fragments of the 
pottery, and remarked that if the contemporaneity of these remains 
of human art with the fossil bones he eventually established, wo 
should have every reason to conclude that the Negro type of man¬ 
kind inhabiting this ancient continent must be of great antiquit}*. 
In view of its antiquity, the very slight advances in civilisation 
made by this race were very remarkable, especially if we compared 
the Negroes with tho American and Polynesian races; for these 
have had to struggle against the want of thoso powerful helps to 
progress — domesticable animals — which have always abounded 
amongst tho Negroes. • 

Dr. Hodgkin said, lio hoped ho should not ho intruding upon the Society if 
ho offered a few remarks upon tho physical geography of North Africa. Ilia 
observations did not extend muchnbovo one hundred inilcs from the coast; but 
the appearances which foil under his notice struck him as very remarkable. 
On landing at Mogador, lie fouud that tho sandstone forming the coast aud 
the rocks iu tho sea wero more or less covered with a calcareous coating, very 
likely of a tufaccous kind. He had then no conception of what it was, or how 
far it extended. As he proceeded day by day into the interior, he noticed that 
this calcareous tufa became much thicker, presenting various phenomena, 
nnder very interesting modifications, up to Morocco itself. Returning by a 
different route, thus traversing a triangular space of several miles area, he 
found tho same formation of various depths: sometimes a mere thin coating 
lying upon limestone in steps, covering it almost like a carpet on stairs; in 
other places, forming beds of various feet in thickness, and containing em¬ 
bedded in it various masses derived from the rocks of tho interior. He always 
found the dUbris of tho covered rocks on one side, and not on the other— 
a fact which, as respects tho plaoc of origin, seemed to indicato the course in 
which this covering had been derived. In returning from Morocco be crossed 
the Jeblet chain of hills; and oven the sides of these hills were covered with 
the same formation up to a considerable height. These hills wero formed of 
strata, which in some cases were almost vertical; and even iu this position 
their extremities were covered with a layer of this samo calcareous matter. 
He proceeded to Mazagau, and up to the coast he found the samo thing. His 
friend Captain Armitage, who went from Morocco to tho coast at Sana, also 
noticed the same phenomena. 

Admiral Murrat said, after papers were read, one of tho first things that 
Sir Roderick Murchison did was to call ujion the Society to return their 
thanks to the author of the paper. His modesty would not allow him to do 
the same thiug with regard to his own paper. Would they therefore allow 
him, as an humble individual, to ask them to return their thanks by acclama¬ 
tion to Sir Roderick Murchison fbr the very interesting paper be bad read ? 

The President returned his hearty thanks for the compliment. In 
reference to what had fallen from Dr. Hodgkin, he begged to say that his own 
paper had exclusive reference to Africa south of the Equator. He was per¬ 
fectly well acquainted with the very different structure of North Africa, in 
which there is a great number of these formations extending a considerable 
distance into the interior, which are not found in Southern Africa. Dr. 
Hodgkin accompanied Sir Moses Montefiore in his recent expedition to 
Morocco, and if he would bring before the Society a special paper on the 
structure of these rocks, they would be glad to receive it. As Dr. Kirk was 
present, and they had not seen anybody from the Livingstone Expedition for 
some time, he hoped that gentleman would favour them with a few ohserva- 
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tions. He would ask him to state tho circumstances under whioh he found 
the bones. 

Db. Kins: said they had entered the Zambesi at its most southern mouth, 
and had reached the head of the Delta, where tho river flows from north to 
south. The creek in whioh tho bones were found comes from the west. It 
oould not come any great distance, as tho rocks found washed down by it 
woro chiefly of clay, with a few calcareous nodules in them; whereas tho 
coast-rango is composed entirely of calcareous tufa, tho representative of 
the limestone of the Tertiary times of Mozambique. It seemed to him 
extremoly probable that there is a connexion between these bones and tho 
auciout inhabitants of Africa. He came to this conclusion from all tho bonos 
being in fragments; it is not at all likely they would havo been broken had 
they been deposited by tho death of animals in marshes. All the long bones 
wore broken, while tho vortobras were perfoot and not in any way worn. One 
of tire bones of a buffalo is quito sharp on the edgesi: yet no skull or long 
bones, such as tho natives would break, woro found. Hundreds of spoolmens 
wore picked up for transmission home, whioh have not arrivod. Ho had also 
found & few bones in tho bankB of Lake Nyassa; the spot was in latitudo 
13° 8., near ouo of those promontories where tho rlvef comes in from tho 
mountain rungo to tho west, passing about four miles of flat alluvial plains, 

S similar to tho Zambesi Delta. These plains are composed of clay beds 
ferruginous sand, and at tho mouth of thoso tho bones were found—not 
in tho least dogreo fossilized, yot tending that way, but containing a littlo oil. 
These seem to havo been deposited in tho clay when tho lake wns drying up, 
for that lake has stood a hundred foot above tho present lovel. Ho had no 
doubt that further research in tho lakes will load to tho discovery of tire re¬ 
main? of animals, and possibly of human inhabitants. 


MB. Galtok asked Dr. Kirk how far tire loss of golatino in bonos, lying on 


soon dead camcla lying by tho roadsido, so thoroughly doaicoatcd and ao de¬ 
ficient in organio matter, that ho was nblo to lift un entire quarter of an animal, 
with eaao. Again, in tho same latitudo ns tho Zambesi, but in tho con¬ 
fessedly drier regions of West Africa, ho had noticed recont bonos wholly 
robbed of their animal matter. When burnt thoy gavo out no smoll. If 
bonce lost their golatino us rapidly by tho sido of tho Zambesi as in tho other 
places ho had named, it is quito concoivnblo that thoy should bo destitute of 

£ latino when first emboddod. Of tho action of tho Zambesi ollmato upon 
s gelatine of bones ho had no knowlodgo, and thoroforo requested informa¬ 
tion from tho experience of Dr. Kirk. 

Db. Kirk said tho bones in that region not only speedily lore their golatino, 
but in a year’s timo are completely destroyed. But it is not in this caso tho 
loss of golatino: tho bones are thoroughly fossilised, are much hcavior than 
ordinary bones, on being broken" adlrero to tho tongue, and on boing burnt 
show no traco of organio matter. There is a great distinction between bones 
which havo had thou- golatino extracted and bones which have been undergoing 
a chemical process. 

Tho Pbbsident said, tho bones are as completely fossilised as tho bones of 
tho mammoth or any extinct animal that havo ever been found in tho old 
diluvial drift. . 

Before adjourning the Mooting, tho Pbebidest announced that Dr. Living¬ 
stone may be expected homo very shortly. It is perfectly certain that he bad 
returned to the Zambesi in very good health. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 


I. Note on the frequent Omission of Readings of the Barometer and Ther¬ 
mometer in Sextant Observations for the Determination of Latitude and 

Longitude. By Edwin Dunkin, Esq. 

(Extracted from the ' Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 121 .) 

Lf offering the following remarks on a subject which lias lately given mo 
much trouole, I think it may be usoful to call tbo attention of those members 
of tho Society who aro interested in astro-geographical investigations to a 
most important fact. It appears that, in tho determination of latitudes and 
longitudes by tho sextant, while tho greatest care has generally been taken 
by travellers in the astronomical part of tho observations of meridian altitudes, 
local time, or lunar distances, leaving really nothing more to be desired in that 
direction j—corresponding observations of the variations in the oondition of tho 
atmosphere aro frequently omitted, notwithstanding that they are such im¬ 
portant elements in the deduction of the proper correction for refraction. This 
omission is to be regretted, even when the traveller keeps a meteorological 
journal, as the observations in this instance aro generally confined to a few 
readings daily, which differ considerably, especially the temperature, from what 
would be recorded about the time of the sextant observation. 

These few considerations have occurred to mo during the discussion of Capt. 

J. H. Speke’s astronomical observations, the reduction of which was performed 
under my superintendence. So far as Capt Speke’s observations aro con¬ 
cerned, I have nothing but the most unqualified commendation, and I have 
felt personally indebted to him for tho general accuracy and order, as exhibited 
in tho whole of his astronomical records from Zanzibar to Gondokoro. The 
object of these remarks is, therefore, not to complain of, nor even to criticise, 
what is already performed, but simply to offer a suggestion which might to 
available for the future. 

As a result of the absenoe of corresponding meteorological observations. I 
have been informed that it has frequently been the practice in the reduction 
of lunar distances, &c^ to extract the oorrection for refraction from a table, 
constructed with a barometer reading of 30 inches and a thermometer reading 
of 50°, without any regard to the condition of the atmospherio pressure, or of 
the temperature of the air at the time of observation. For nautical purposes, 
this rough method may m general be sufficiently accurate; but when tho 
observing station is elevated several thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and when the resulting longitude is intended to fix permanently the geo¬ 
graphical position of tho place, the effect of the decreased atmospheric pres¬ 
sure becomes of the highest importance, and ought on no account to be 
neglected. 

To exhibit the effect of this omission, I have given as examples, though by 
no means extreme cases, two different results for-longitude with the lunar dis¬ 
tances corrected and uncorrected for tho variations in tho- readings of tie- 
barometer and thermometer. In the redaction of Capt. Speke’s astronomical 
observations, I was obliged to assume these readings, in consequence of no 
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recorded barometric readings having been placed in my hands; hot fortunately, 
scarcely any ill effect arose from this circumstance, as I found subsequently 
from an examination of some observations of tho temperature of the boiling 
point of water made during the route, that my assumed readings differed very 
little from the truth. , . 

From the mean of a series of sextant observations made at Kazd by Capt. 
Spoke, in 1861, February 28, at 20h. 26m. 34s. local time, it was found 
that tho angular distance at that timo between the Sun and Moon, when cleared 
from refraction and jwrallax, was 123° 10' 28" corrected, aud 123° 11' 4" 
uncorrcctod. Thcso values give for longitudo 

b. m. .. o * - 

Corrected.2 12 4 E. = 83 1 0 E. 

Uncorrected .. 18 8 et 33 17 0 


Difference.0 14 » 0 It 0 


Again, in 1862, December 12, at Faloro, at 20h. 87ra. 27s. local time, the 
angular distance between tho Sun and Moon was found to be 103° 8t)' 1" 
oorreoted, and 103° 89' 26" uncorrected; the resulting values for longitude 
being:— 

Corrected. 2 T 25 E. «* 81 51 15 E. 

Uucorrectod . 2 8 15 = 82 3 45 


Difference. 0 0 50 = 0 12 30 


I think thcso differences are sufficiently important to attract tho attention 
of those who may in Aitura bo called upon to mako or roduco similar astro¬ 
nomical observations for geographical purposes. Tboy also Justify mo iu 
laying tho subject boforo tho Socioty. I would, therefore, most strongly 
rcoommcnd that future travellers should bo spcoially instructed to record, not 
only the readings of tho chronometer and sextant, but also tho readings of tho 
barometer and thermometer at least race during eaoh scries of observations. If 
thoy will faithfully do this, they will greatly reliovo tho mind of the com¬ 
puter, and also (which is of moro consequence) increase tho valuo of their 
observations two-fold. 


2. Gold Fields in Queensland. Extract from n Dcspatoh from Sir 
Georob Bowen to tho Duke of Newcastle. 

Communicated by the Colonial OrncE. 

" Two Gold Fields have been recently ' proclaimed ’ in this colony. One of 
them is about 20 mile* inland from tho town of Gladstone ; and tho other is 
on tho Peak Downs, about 250 miles north-west of Rockhampton. A largo 
number of persons have already congregated at these two localities, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of gold lias been procured. The discovery of a new Gold 
Field in Australia no longer causes tho general excitement of ten years ago. 
Gold has also been recently discovered near Dalgai on the Darling Downs, and* 
at some other places. A rich copper-mine is being worked by a Compauy dose 
to tho Gold Field on the Peak Downs. It was from tho first foretold that the 
increase of our population would be sure to lead to tho development of our 
mineral resources.” 
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3. Errata in 1 Notes on tfie Language of South Africa ,’ by Sonhor Com¬ 
mand. Jorge C.de FiOANifeRE (vide ‘ Proceedings,’vol. viii. p. 105). 


Senhor Jorge C. do Figani&re bas communicated to ns tbe following correc¬ 
tions of his Memoir, published iu the last number of tbe ‘ Proceedings 

Page 106, line 10, instead of "The Nation reed “The Native.” 

Page 106, line 21, instead of “ Botetho,” rtaxl “ Botelho.” 

Page 106, line SO, instead of “ nations,” read “ natives.” 

Page 106, line 42, instead of “ Sourenco Marques,” read “ Lourcn$o Marques 
(Dclagoa Bay).” 

Page 106, line 43, instead of “of Hottentots,” read "of the Hottentots.” 

Page 106, line 57, instead of “which extends to Algoa,” read “which extends 
to the lake known by that name (Maravi) 

Page 107, line 1, instead of “ Zinganissa,” read “ Chingamira." 

Page 107, lino-12, instead of “ extending to the coast,” read "extending to tho 
west. 1 ' 

Page 107, line 15, instead of “ Sonccdo read ‘‘Sanculc.” 

Page 107, lino 26, instead of" Tungcne," read “ Tunguc.” 

Page 107, line 29, instead of" Angvanc,” read “ Anjonncs ( Johanna)/* 

a 107, lino 31—“The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado speak 
leet with very little difference;" add tho following note:—‘‘The reader 
will find a vocabulary of about 140 words of the dialect of a tribo inhabiting the 
coast near Delacoa Bay at the close of the last century in the following work 
'Journal of a Voyage performed in the Lion, extra Indiomnn, from Madras to 
Columbo and Defagoa Bay, in the year 1798 ; with some account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants of Delngoa Bay, and a Vocabulary of the Lan¬ 
guage.’ By William White, Esq., Captain in the 73rd Highland Regiment of Foot. 
London,1800. 

Nearly the whole of this vocabulary has also been incorporated into the 
* Vocabulary of the Languages of Mozambique,’ edited by Dr. Bleek.* 


• ‘The Languages of Mozambique : Vocabularies of the Dialects of Lourenzo 
Marques, Inhambanc, Sofola, Tette, Sena, Quillimone, Mozambique, Capo Delgado, 
Anjoane, the Maravi,’ See. Drawn up from the manuscripts of Dr. William 
Peters, Member of the Berlin Academy, and from other materials, by Dr. Wm. 
II. J. Bleek, Member of the German Oriental Society. London, 1850. 
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Eleventh Meeting, May 9, 1804. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. —Sir Richard G. Qlyn; Robert Carr Glyn, Esq.; 
Wilson IXoyd, Esq.; J. Kir he. Esq.; Charles Faulkner, Esq.; E. L. 
Belts, Esq. 

Elections. — Robert Bum, Esq.; Charles Faulkner, Esq.; Lieut.- 
Col. A. Fremantle; George Goodall, Esq.; Capt. R. C. Holms; Vesey 
Weston Holt, Esq.; Capt. J. P. Luce; Capt. Roderick M. Murchison; 
R. W. Roberts, Esq., b.a. ; H. Oliver Robinson, Esq.; Admiral Saurin ; 
Frank Simpson, Esq., med. staff; Eduard Webster, Esq.; Mark B. 
Wtiyte, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library. —' Handbook of the Panama Railroad,’ 
by F. N. Otis ; presented by John Power, Esq., f.r.g.s. ‘ Le Japon ; 
Histoire et Description, Mceurs, Coutumes, et Religion,’ par M. E. 
Fraissinet; presented by M. V. A. Malte-Brun, h.o.p.b.g.s. ‘ Expe¬ 
ditions on the Glaciers; including an Ascent of Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa. Col du G4ant, and Mont Bu4t,’ by a Private of the Thirty- 
eighth Artists, and Member of the Alpine Clob. Continuations of 
Transactions, &c. 

Accessions to Map-room. —W. M'Leod’s Middle-Class Atlas, on 
29 Maps.—New Zealand: Waikato River, on 2 sheets, showing the 
8eat of war.—Atlas, by Dr. Hoclistetter.—China: Large Diagram, 
presented by Capt. Sherard Osborn.—World, in Hemispheres; 12 
copies ; School Series.—Photograph of Erebus and Terror in a Gale 
in the Pack, January 20th, 1842; presented by Staff-Commander 
vol. viii. P 
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Davies.—Continuation of the Admiralty Charts and Ordnance 
Maps. 

Exhibitions.— Stanford’s Library Map of South America.—Views 
of the Victoria Falls of River Zambesi, by Mr. T. Baines. 

The President congratulated the Society on the reappearance among them 
of Sir Woodbine Parish, one of their earliest members, and who, having thrown 
groat light on the geography of South Amorica, was now about to mako an 
additional communication respecting that region, of great novelty and im¬ 
portance. 


The Paper was entitled— 

1. A Journey across the Southern Andes of Chile , with the object of opening 
a New Route across the Continent. By Don Guillermo Cox. 

Translated and Communicated by Sir Wooddin* Parish, k.c.h. 

The journey, of which tho present Papor gave an account, was 
undertaken towards tho oloso of 1862, by Don Guillermo Cox, a 
gontloman born in Chilo, but of English parontago. Its object was 
to disoovor an easy route between tho now Chilian settlements on 
tho Paoifio coast, in 40" and 41° 8. lat., nnd tho rivor Negro, which, 
oighty years ago, had boon proved by Villarino, a Spanish oxplorer, 
to bo navigablo from tho casLorn sido of tho Andos to tho Atlantic. 
Ho equipped an expedition at his own cost, at Port Montt, a now 
Gorman settlement, now containing 16,000 inhabitants, opposito to 
tho Island of Chiloo, and prooeodod, in Docembor, 1862, by way of 
tho two lukos, Llsnquilhne and Todos Santos, towards tho almost 
unknown inland sea of Nahuel-huapi. He travorsed tho lakos in 
boats, and passed over tho dividing ridge of tho Andes, by tho Roza- 
loz Pass, which had boen discovered in 1866 by ono of Sefior Cox’s 
party, Don Viuconto Gomez. Tho hoight of this Pass was deter¬ 
mined at 2760 English foot. Arrived at tho far ond of Lake 
Nahuol-huapi, on tho banks of which tlioy had built a boat for tho 
remaining part of tlioir journey, Sonor Cox was rojoicod to find a 
broad stroam issuing from it in tho direction of tho rivors which 
flow into tho Atlantio. Nino of tho sixteon persons who formed 
the expedition hero returned to Port Montt; the rest embarked in 
one of tho boats, and descended the rivor, which is called the Limay, 
and forms ono of the affluents of tho Rio Negro. The voyage was 
attended with great risks, owing to tho rapids; and the various adven¬ 
tures encountered were narrated in a lively mannor by the author. 
At length, when within five miles of the point to whioh Villarino 
had attained in ascending the Rio Negro from the Atlantic, tho boat 
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was upset, and the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a tribe of Pampas Indians encamped near the spot. 
Senor Cox appeased the anger of the cacique, who threatened to put 
him to death for having visited his territory without permission, 
by playing a tuno on a flageolet ho had fortunately saved from the 
■wreck. The cacique farther promised to assist him in reaching the 
Rio Negro, on condition that ho first went to Valdivia for presents. 
The recrossing of the Cordillera by the pass of Ranco, at a more 
northerly point towards Valdivia, was accomplished without much 
difficulty; but the main object of Senor Cox’s joumoy, namely, the 
opening of a new passage across tbo continent, was for tho time 
frustrated by tho hostility of tho Indian tribes; although Senor Cox, 
so far from boing discouraged, was determined to renew tho 
attempt, and writes to Sir Woodbino Pariah that, after accom¬ 
plishing tho passage down tho river Negro, ho shall novor rest 
till ho has made a complete exploration of all Patagonia to the 
south of it, 

Tho President said their best thanks were due to Sir Woodbine Parish for 
having translated this interesting communication. He was happy to see pre¬ 
sent that distinguished^ naval officer, Admiral FitzRoy, Commander of the 
Beagle, who explored the coasts of the region under consideration during five 

S irs. He had fixed the altitude of some of the mountains mentioned in tho 
per; and these heights were found to be so accurate, that the author had 
adopted them. His gallant friend had also thrown much light on the natural 
history of South America, by taking with him Charles Darwin; and as it was 
not often they had the pleasure of seeing him at their Meetings, his time 
boing much occupied with meteorological inquiries of national importance, ho 
hoj>ed ho would now offer a few observations on the subject of the Paper. 

Admiral FitzRoy, after complimenting Sir Roderick Murchison upon his 
unintermitting exertions in the cause of Geographical Science, to which ho 
attributed much of tbo success of the Society, said the interesting Paper which 
Sir Woodbino Parish had brought before them related to a country where a man 
does not go, as it were, with his life in his hand. It is a country suited to the 
constitution, habits, and pursuits of Englishmen. From lat. 45° 8. to 35° 8 ., 
it embraces, on the western side, some of the finest regions in the world. One 
proof of its adaptability for colonisation by Europeans is, that, during the 
last ten or twelve years, no less than 16,000 Germans have settled at Port 
Montt, a spot where, when he was employed in exploring some twenty-nine or 
thirty years ago, there was not an individual except the aborigines ; while a 
little farther to the north, where at the time of his visit a few fragments of 
coal were found lying on the surface, and were not thought worth picking up, 
there are now from twenty to thirty ships at a time loading coal, with all the 
necessary contrivances on land for'that purpose. The region north of Chiloe 
and Port Montt, and between that and the south of Chile—between Valparaiso 
and Conception—is one of the finest he bad ever seen. Then, there is the 
immense range of the Andes running far north and far south, containing an 
unlimited store of minerals, probably of nearly all kinds. Wherever the 
mountain-ranges had been examined, from the farthest south, among the 
broken islands of Tierra del Fuego, up to Central America, they have been 
found rich in minerals. From the eastern side of these mountains across a 

p 2 
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very broad space of flat country, the Pampas, there is the easiest possible access- 
So valuable did the original Spanish explorers consider it, that one of their first 
objects, after getting a sort of temporary possession of the outskirts of the 
country, was to push a mission through to the Lake Nahucl-huapi. At the 
east side of the lake a Jesuit mission was established in 1670, and continued 
there till about 1716, when it was broken up in consequenco of the hostility of 
tho Indians. From that point the whole country to tlio east was brought 
within their reach; but tho wandering tribes of Indians, having horses which 
thoy obtained from the original Spauiards, kept tho Spaniards so completely 
in check, that to this day they have remained in a state of independence. 
From about lat. 40°, towards tho south, tho country is open for civilised 
eettlomcnt. Tho Chilians claim one side, and tho pcoplo of IJuonos Ayres tho 
other; but thoy havo made little or no use of it. Within the last two years 
ho had heard that a colony of Welshmen had gone out to the oast of that 
oountry, and settled, ho believed, near the mouth of tho Rivor Chupat which 
runs a littlo to tho south of tho Rivor Nogro. Thoro is also a colony of 
Chilians in tho Straits of Magellan, and there are our own settlements at tho 
Falkland Islands, and porhaps at tho mouth of Sant* Cruz. So that all sides of 
that region are beginning to be appropriated by civilised man. The Paper also 
drew attention to tho character of the country. The whole of tho west side is 
well-timbered, most fortilo, and vory thinly peopled. Tho readiness with 
which tho Chilians welcome settlers from Europo is shown in somo degreo by 
the success of tho German colony. Ho might juat refer to tho curious fact of 
thoro being forest* of apple-trees in tho neighbourhood of Lake Nahucl-huapi. 
Thcao apple-trees at tho time Villarino wont up tho rivor wore in full bearing, 
consisting of several varieties of good cdiblo apples, showing that thoy must 
have been grafted. Thoy wore cither planted and crafted by tho missionaries, 
or they must linvo boon indigenous and improved by tho Indians by grafting. 
This country has also indigenous potatoes. Our potatoes for tho lost half cen¬ 
tury havo boon getting worse, and it has been a matter of surprise to him that 
no ono has tnkon steps to import the Indian potato from that part of tho 
world. He had eaten threo different kinds of potato among tho Indians, 
between Valdivia and Conooption, and thoy wore better than any ho had 
ever eaten. Ho might also advert to the great railway works which Mr. 
Wheelwright Is carrying on in South America, between Rosario on tho River 
Plata and tho country across the Cordillera of tho Andes, also betwoon Buonos 
Ayres and a port to tho south by anothor railway; fYom which, when com¬ 
pleted, we might hopo for great result*. 

Tho Phcbiukkt said there was another short communication upon tho subject 
of South America, from Consul Hutchinson, which tho Secretary would read. 
As tho namo of Mr. Wheelwright had been mentioned, ho might stato that 
thoy had marked on tho map exhibited to tho Meeting, tho projected lino of tho 
remarkablo railroad which Mr. Wheelwright intended to carry right across tho 
Andes. Tho subject was brought before tho British Association, at Ncwcaatlc- 
upon-Tyue, by Mr. Wheelwright. His proposal was to carry ft railroad at a 
height of 16,500 feet over a pass in the Andes. The project is a gigantic ono; 
bnt from the success which has attended Mr. Wheelwright's undertakings on 
the Pacific, and the power ho has shown in moving locomotives up very steep 
inclines, he had no doubt that, if the capital wore supplied him, tho enterprise 
would be found perfectly feasible. 

Mr. Spottiswoode then read the following communication from Mr. Consul 
Hutchinson:— 
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2. Details of a Journey through parts of the Salado Valley and across some 

of the Argentine Provinces. By Thos. J. Hutchinson, H. M. Consul, 

Rosario. 

This Paper contains an account, in -very minute detail; of a journey 
performed by Mr. Hutchinson through the Argentine provinces, and 
especially through the -valley of the river Salado. It gives the dis¬ 
tances from placo to place with more exactness perhaps than has been 
dono hitherto, and is accompanied by an excellent map, by Dr. Bur- 
moistor, of Buenos Ayros, which, although founded on those drawn 
by Mr. Arrowsmith for Captain*FitzRoy’s and Sir "Woodbine Parish’s 
works, contains some more recent data and corrections by Mr. 
Hutchinson liimsolf. The wholo country, from tho mouth of tho 
Plata to Diamante in Entro Rios, is described as flat; and the aspect 
of tho undulating.land of tho Entre Rios province is described as 
very pleasing from tho contrast it offers to the level region. Tho 
Salado is called the Northern Salado River, to distinguish it from 
tho southern stream of the same name, which flows through the 
province of Buenos Ayres. Its mouth lies hetwoen Diamante and 
Santa F6, in s. lat 31° 38' 34"; w. long. G0° 39* 40". Little or no¬ 
thing was known of it previous to its exploration by Captain Page, 
of tho U. S. Navy, about ten yearn ago, who ascended it in a small 
steamer to a point 340 miles from its mouth. The river has 
since been more carefully oxamined by Mr. John Coghlan, civil 
engineer at Buenos Ayres, who has pronounced on tho possibility 
of its navigability to a distance of nearly 1000 miles above Santa 
FA The line of railroad from Rosario to Cordova, projected by 
Mr. Wheelwright, is carofully laid down upon the map; and 
Mr. Hutchinson (who holds the post of H.M. Consul at Rosario, 
and is therefore a most competent person to form an opinion upon 
such a subject) bears the strongest testimony to its great and un¬ 
doubted importance to the future prospects of the whole of that 
republic. The port of Rosario (he says) is tho natural outlet for 
eleven out of the fourteen provinces into which tho Argentine 
Republic is divided; and the carrying trade, effected by bullock- 
carts, between the city and the interior, amounts to nearly 18,000 
tons per year. 

Mr. Wheelwright said that the communication from Consul Hutchinson 
reminded him that a new pass had been discovered and examined in the Cor¬ 
dillera of the Andes, which might perhaps be found more practicable than the 
one- he had explored, with reference to an interoceanic communication, in the 
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latitude of Atacama in 1855. The elevations to be overcome in the new pass 
appear lower than anything he had obtained in the north. The only obstacle 
which presented itself to his mind in relation to it wns tho snow—it being in 
the latitude of 35° 8., whereas the Pass of San Francisco is in 27° 8., and for 
nine consecutive years passengers had pnssed and repassed without interruption. 
Ho came to the conclusion, from this circumstance, that the northern pass 
might bo found practicable for locomotive power, and tho surveys lie had made 
induced tho conviction that practical gradients could bo obtained. Such has 
been tho result; and although a longer route and far to the north, its freedom 
from blocking snows was a powerful argument in its favour. It would ocr- 
tainly be most desirable that a transandino communication should ombraco 
Santiago, the scat of government in Chile, and tho commercial capital Val¬ 
paraiso, both connected by a railway, which oxtends to Curico, from 80 to 100 
miles south of Santiago, and tho apparent starting-point through tho Pass of 
the Andes. Should the statements prove true (and they aro doubtless entitled 
to credit), and no obstaclo intorpose, this, route would obtain a decided pre¬ 
ference over that of tho north. Should .this be tho case, tho projected railway 
from Cordova northward to Horquota, instead of bending westward, as originally 
proposed, towards the Oordillora, would oontinuo its northerly courao through 
Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, and finally enter Bolivia, or what was formerly Uppor 
Peru, and restore its foreign oommerce and trado to Buenos Ayres; but Instead 
of a journey of three or lour months, it would, through'railway facilities, bo 
accomplished in ns many days. Should tho southern pass bo found prac¬ 
ticable, it would tako tho Rosario and Cordova lino of railway from tho vnlloy 
of tho La Plata, and continue it on to tho Villa Nuova station, about lOOmiles, 
and at this point diverge and tako a western direction through tho province of 
San Luis to Mendoza, from thcnco sook tho Oordlllom Pass, and unite on tho 
Great Southern Lino, which he (Mr. Wheelwright) projected in 1842, aud 
which has recently reached Curico, tho probablo junction of this interoceanic 
communication. The Cordova Railway is already in progress. It lias been 
taken up in England by Mr. Thomas Brassov, who is thoroughly capablo of 
appreciating this great undertaking, which, when carriod out, will cmbraco in 
trunk-lines 8000 miles of railway. 

Tho President said ho wished before adjourning tho Meeting to call attention 
to tho beautiful paintings of tho Zambesi Falls, by Mr. Baines, tho artist who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstono in his travels. Mr. Baines bad sont homo a 
vast number of piotorinl illustrations; and ho hoped that, under the patronngo 
of tho Society, some publisher might be induced to bring out a selection of them 
in coloured lithography. 


Twelfth Meeting (Anniversary), 1 P.M., May 2 3rd , 1864. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in tho Choir. 

The Skretary read tho minutes of tho previous Annual Meeting, 
and also the Regulations for tho conduot of the present one ; after 
which Dr. Webster and Mr. Arrowsmith wore appointed scrutineers 
for the ballot by tho President. 

Captain R. R. Hutchinson; John W. Bono, d.a. ; John Cameron; 
John W. Cannon ; P. T. Joyes, and Edward Warner, m.p., Esqrs., 
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wore elected as members of the Society: and Captain H. Toynbee; 
Edw. Bellamy; W. F. Ives; A. Mackinnon, and E. O’Riley, Esqre., 
•were proposed as candidates for election at the next meeting. 

The Report of the Council was read and adopted. 

The President then delivered the Founder’s Gold Medal to the 
Baron C. von der Decker, and the Victoria Gold Medal to 
Captain James A. Grant, who each returned thanks. 

After the reading of tho Anniversary Address, Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson proposed, that tho regulation which provides that the 
President bo changod every two years should bo suspended in 
tho election that was now to take place ; stating that Sir Roderick 
Murchison had already explained, in his Addross, tho pcouliur 
circumstances under which he was unanimously roquestod by tho 
Council to allow himself to bo put in nomination as President for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. John Crawfurd seconded tho resolution, which was then put 
and carried unanimously. 

The Scrutineers, after the completion of the ballot, reported that 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison had been unanimously re-elected Presi¬ 
dent, and that the changes recommended by tho Council had been 
adopted: namely, John Crawfurd, Esq., f.r.s., and Maj.-Gen. Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, k.c.b., to bo Vice-Presidents in place of Sir G. 
Everest, retired, and Lord Ashburton, deceased: Laurence Oliphant, 
Esq., Secretary, to replace W. Spottiswoodo.Esq., who has resigned: 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back; T. H. Brooking, Esq.; Rt. Hon. Sir 
David Dundas, m.p. ; tho Earl of Donoughmoro; Lieut.-Gen. Fox, 
and H. Dan by Seymour, Esq., m.p., to succeed, as Councillors, John 
Crawfurd, Esq., and Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Admiral Murray, Commodore A. Ryder, E. 0. Smith, 
Esq., and Colonel H. Yule. The appointment of Reginald T. Cocks, 
Esq., as Treasurer, in place of B. Biddulph, Esq. (deceased), was 
also confirmed. 

Dr. Webster, in announcing the result of the scrutiny, said that 
he took the opportunity of thanking tho President and Counoil for 
adopting the suggestion ho threw out last year with reference to 
the balloting papers, to tho effect that they should be sent out, as is 
the custom in other Societies, two or three weeks previous to the 
Anniversary Meeting, in order that Fellows might have ample 
opportunity to select tho names of those whom they wished to serve 
on the Council. 
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The Earl of Donoughmorb, in conclusion, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, the Council, and the Scrutineers, coupled 
with the request that tho Address be allowed to be printed; and 
the President, in acknowledging the compliment, statod that after 
the expiration of the present yoar’s service he must positively 
rotire. 

The Meeting then separated. 
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PRESENTATION 

OP THE 

ROYAL AWARDS. 


The Founder’s Gold Medal to Baron C. vox der Decken, for his 
two surveys of tho lofty mountain of Kilimandjaro, which ho ascer¬ 
tained to be capped with snow, and to have an altitude of 20,065 
feet Tho Patron’s or Victoria Gold Modal to Captain James A. 
Grant, for his journey from Zanzibar across Eastern Equatorial 
Africa to Egypt, in company with Captain Speko, and for his con¬ 
tributions to tho work of that Explorer. 


The President having called up the Baron C. von der Decken, 
thus addressed him:— 

“ Baron Charles von der Decken, 

“ This Medal is decreed to you for the two remarkable journeys 
which you have performed from the East coast of Africa to tho great 
Mountain of Kilimandjaro, in each of which, with the assistance of 
Mr. Richard Thornton in the first and of Dr. Karsten in the second, 
you made many astronomical observations, and constructed a con¬ 
toured map of the region. You also determined numerous alti¬ 
tudes by barometrical measurement, and estimated the highest of 
the poaks of the mountains to be 20,065 English feet above the sea, 
and proved it to bo covered with snow. 

“ In these expeditions you further collected rock specimens 
which have demonstrated that, in a remote period, this snow-capped 
mountain was an active volcano. 

“ The acouraoy of the observations made in your last iourney was 
proved by a comparison of the chronometers you took with you, 
which, having been compared on your return to Zanzibar, were 
found to have varied only 7" in 120 days. 

“ I further applaud your unabated zeal and energy in your pre¬ 
sent desire to explore the interior of Eastern Africa, inasmuch as 

S n have just fitted out at great expense a now expedition, and 
ve constructed a river iron-steamer wherewith you hope to 
ascend one of the rivers flowing from Mount Kenia, and thence 
to explore unknown regions, and if possible to follow down one of 
the main eastern affluents of the Nile. And, as you have named 
your new vessel the Guelph, I trust that this name, cherished 
by Englishmen who lived in the days when Hanover and England 
vol. vnL Q 
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constituted, as it were, ono country, may be a happy omen of the 
success which wo all hope may crown your noble enterprise.” 

Baron von der Deckkn replied 

“ This is but the second time that I have had the honour of being 
present at a Mooting of the Royal Geographical Socioty. The first 
time, besides being kindly welcomed, I was elocted an Honorary 
Member of the Socioty, and now a still greater honour is awarded 
mo. It is quito impossible for mo, as a stranger unfamiliar with the 
English languago, adequately to express my thanks for the distinc¬ 
tion. It is truo, I always entertained a hope that, after returning 
from my travels, I might perhaps have tho good fortune to recoivo 
a Medal, a gift which every Explorer ought to look forward to as 
the highest testimonial of his work having boon woll and success¬ 
fully done. Whether the journey for whioh I am now preparing 
will be a success, God only kty>ws I But I have the firmest deter¬ 
mination ; and, if any aooident should arise to myself during the 
expedition, I have made Buoh disposition that my party (consisting 
of several ablo and soiontifio men) will bo ablo to carry out my 
plans. 

“ Happy and proud as I am to-day, there is still aomo sadness 
mingled with it. I miss boro my poor friond tho lato Richard 
Thornton, your countryman and my companion during my first ex¬ 
cursion to Kilimandjaro. Wo did not at that timo roach so groat 
an olovation os I did in tho second journey, in which, with tho 
aid of Dr. Kfirston, I corrected tho mistakes of tho first. Thornton 
was novortholoss tho first European bosidos my6olf who pono- 
trated fivrthor than the low hills surrounding tho g*>at mountain, 
and settled by his testimony tho question of snowy mountains 
in Equatorial Africa. He was a good companion, and oxtremoly 
useful during tho expedition, by taking observations, working very 
laboriously with tho theodolite, nnd os a geologist in collecting nnd 
describing the rocks. If I ovor como back to Europe and puolish 
an account of my travols, I shall not omit to give duo credit to my 
lamented companion. 

“In conclusion I feel it my duty to express publicly my best 
thanks to you, Sir Rodorick, our distinguished Prosidont, who, from 
tho first timo I made your acquaintance, woro so kind as to give mo 
in ovory way assistunco and good counsel regarding my new ex¬ 
pedition, and who have nsod your influence to obtain for mo 
tho support of Her Majesty’s cruisers os well os of tho authorities 
on the African coast.” 

In presenting tho Patron’s Medal to Captain Grant, Sir Roderiok 
thus addressed that Officer:— ^ 
“Captain Grant, 

“Eleven months have elapsed since we received your leader, 
Captain Speke, and yourself within these walls, with the cordial 
acknowledgment of the great sorvioes you had performed in opening 
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out Eastern Equatorial Africa, and in showing how tho White 
Nile flowed from the very lake previously discovered by your 
distinguished companion. Captain Speke having, on his arrival 
Hi Gondokoro, received the Medal most justly granted to him for 
tho great discovery of Lake Victoria Nyanza, we, in conferring this 
Medal upon you, wish it to be understood that wo once more 
emphatically mark our deep sense of tho value of tho first -great 
exploration of those lands around it, made by Captain Speke and 
yourself. 

“ Whon you roturned horo our Anniversary had passed over, and 
both our Modals had been adjudicatod, or you would, doubtless, 
before now, have reooivod the highest honour which wo have it 
in our powor to bestow. It was, however, a sourco of truo gratifi¬ 
cation to us to soe that tho King of Italy was, in tiro moan time, 
foremost in rocognising your merit, as woll as that of your skilful 
loador, and affixod to each of his Modals tho appropriate motto of 
•Honor a Kilo I' 

“ On my own part I can truly say tliat, on tho many occasions in 
which it lias boon my lot to prosent Medals to Explorers of distant 
regions, I never had greater satisfaction than on tho present occa¬ 
sion. For now that I hand to you this Medal, bearing tho effigy of 
Queen Victoria, T fool that wo Geographors aro not raerolv recom¬ 
pensing tho noblo and disinterested oomponion of Speke, but, ns a 
soldier of tho oldon timo myself, I havo a special nrido m rooognising 
in you tho gallant young Offlcor, who, in the Indian mutiny, 
and despite a sovoro wound, was the means of saving from serious 
disaster tho roar-guard of tho illustrious Havolock, as he advanced 
to tho roliof of Luoknow. 

“ Accept, tlion, this, our graoious Patron’s Medal, and oonsidor it . 
as our Viotoria Cross." 


Captain Grant thon replied • 

“Sir Rodoriok Murohison and Gcntlomon,—It was during a 
reoont sojourn on tho Continent that I reooivod tho communication 
from tho Council of tho Itoyal Geographical Socioty, announcing 
that they had unanimously awarded me one of their Gold MedsJs of 
tho year. I assure you tho receipt of this communication gave mo 
intense pleasure; but it was a suroriso to me, for I little thought I 
had done anything to merit so high and distinguished an honour: 
And to receive tho Modal from your hands, Sir, from whom I have 
always experienced so muoh kindness, enbuncos the valuo of a gift 
whioh I shall cherish to my dying day. I feel so muoh embarrassed 
by tho distinction you have conferred upon me, that J am quite un- 
proparod to express myself in tho language I should wish. I hope, 
therefore, you will excuse tho few words in which I thank you for 
the honour you havo done me." : ■ • 
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address 

TO TUB 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 23 rd May , 1804, 
By Sir Roderick Impby Murchison, k.c.b., 

PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

In commencing thin Address, whioh, for the reasons I 
assigned at tho preceding Anniversary, I fully boliovod would bo 
tho last I should have tho honour of dolivoring to you, I feel that, 
in addition to what has appearod in tho Report of tho Council, I 
ought to oxplain how it has happonod that again a list has boon 
proparod in which my namo is proposed as your President olect for 
tho ensuing year. 

Lot mo assuro you, Gentlemen, that my rotiromont had been 
completely arranged. With tho advice of somo of our leading 
mombors, I hod, in fact, secured tho services of a distinguished 
googrophor and soholar, to bo rocommendcd as my successor, when 
unforosoon circumstances occurred which oreated disquiotude in tho 
minds of many well-wishers of the Socioty, if coupled with my retire¬ 
ment from office. Our excellent senior Secretary, Mr. Spottiswoodo, 
having found it absolutely necossary, from the pressure of his other 
avocations, to retire, and our new Assistant-Secretary, Mr. Green- 
fiold, having recontly mot with a premature death, the Council laid 
before me their unanimous request, that in this difficulty, and with 
a new staff to be appointed, 1 would consent to continue in office. 
As nothing oould induce me to leave the good geographical ship, 
to whioh I am so heartily attached, in a moment of distress, so, in 
the belief that I may be able to steer her for a time, I have con¬ 
sented to remain at the helm for one year, if such should prove 
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to be the wish of the Society. You therefore, Gentlemen, if you 
choose me once more, must take upon yourselves the responsi¬ 
bility of re-electing your weather-beaten chief, who on his part 
can only assuro you that, if you do so, he will put forth in your 
cause whatever energy is left in him. 

In the mean time I may say that the losses in our staff have been 
. well made up; for whilst our accomplished Secretary, Mr. Clements 
Markham, remains, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, the well-known tra¬ 
veller in many countrios, takes the place of Mr. Spottiswoodo; and 
the post of Assistant-Secretary is already ocoupied by a truo traveller 
and good goographor, Mr. H. W. Batos, the author of that popular 
and instructive work, 'The Naturalist on tho River Amazons.’ 
The man who, in pursuit of tho beauties and truths of natural 
history, has spont oloven yoars of his lifo in rogions known to few 
Europeans, and who has sinco published so striking an account of 
them, will, I anticipate, bo found to possosR all tho qualities of a 
good Assistant-SooretATy and Editor of our publications. 

8ince our last Anniversary we have made on addition to our 
mombors of eighteen distinguished geographers of foroign lands, oa 
montionod in the Report of our Council; and in this act wo havo 
not only honoured oursolvos, but have greatly augmented our moans 
of obtaining tho best and freshest knowledge of the advanoes of our 
soienco in Franco, Gormany, Switzerland, Russia, South Amorica, 
tho Unitod States, Portugal, and Denmark.* 

In formor yoars I havo had, as I now have, tho satisfaction to 
announco that tho numbers of our ordinary Follows havo inoroosod, 
and are inoroasing, and that our losses by death have been small 
in comparison with the groat acocssion of now Follows. In faot, 
tho olootions mado in two of our ordinary days of mooting would 
replace tho whole number wo loso by death during tho year. If this 
prosperous, flowing tide should continue, we may really roaoh that 
stage of augmentation for which no place of meeting would snffioe, 
and then wo may ho obliged to limit our numbers, and fill up 
tho annual vacancies only. 

OBITUARY. 

I naturally commence the record of tho losses we have sustained 
in the deaths of our Associates with a notice, however brief, of that 
good and well-beloved man, my immediate predecessor, tho late Lord 


See Council Report, Appendix F, p. 25. 
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Ashburton. Born in the last year of the last century, William 
Bingham Baring succeeded to his father, the first peer, the great 
merchant prince Alexander Baring, whoso name is bound up in 
geographical annals, as having been the chief British Commissioner, 
assisted by Colonel Mudge, R-E., and my friend W. G. Feather- 
stonhaugh, in settling the boundary betweon the United States and 
British America. Booeiving part of his education in Genova, he 
gained good classical honours at Oxford, where he was a member of 
Oriel College, and where under Whately, the late Arolibishop of 
Dublin, and Davison of Oriel, ho acquired that taste for general 
knowledge which ho ever retained. During the administration of 
Sir Eobort Peel, and when a member of the House of Commons, 
ho ocoupied the official posts of Secrotary of the Board of Control, 
of Paymaster of the Forces, and of Treasurer of the Navy. 

. As soon as ho became possessed of tho title and tho great lauded 
ostates of his fathor, Lord Ashburton was enablod to exorciso 
lilio rally his love of true bonoficonce; and on numberless occasions 
he quietly and unostontatiously, but zoalously, oooupiod himsolf in 
acts of woll-considered encouragcmont of merit, and in countless 
works of charity; whilst his exertions to improve tho education 
and condition of tho humbler classes woro unceasing. 

In his capaoity of President of this Sooioty, I had porhaps more 
opportunities of estimating his hearty devotion to our causo than 
most of my Associates, and I can sincerely doclaro, that nothing but 
ill health ovor prevented his personal attendanoo at our meetings; 
and that oven when pressed by illness, his thoughts wore anxiously 
direoted to our woll-being and advancement. When able to bo 
among us, liis elegant and appropriate Addrosses, bis gonuino friend¬ 
liness, and participation in our procoodings, ondoared him to all the 
Fellows of this Sooiety. It has boen incorrectly stated that he 
resigned his office on account of ill health; for, threatened as ho 
was with the malady which ultimately proved fatal, ho strove to 
do his duty throughout his biennial torm of offico. As his malady 
• inoreosed, his health underwent so great a change for tho worse, 
that but for the unremitting and soothing attentions of the devoted 
and accomplished lady who mourns his loss, his life could not have 
been protracted as it was to the 23rd of March last. 

• In short, our lato President was a man of so guileless and 
honourable a Btamp, that no one could have had muoh intercourse 
'with him without loving him; and those who knew him best will 
join with me in asserting that few men of our generation havo 
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passed through life more usefully or blamelessly, or loft behind 
them truer feelings of regard and affection, than William Bingham 
Lord Ashburton. 

Boar-Admiral John Washington, c.b., f.h.s. —In the year 1858 it 
was my province, in reviewing the meritorious life of that eminent 
hydrographer and noble character, Kcar-Admiral Sir Francis Beau¬ 
fort^ to solace my Associates with the reflection, that the British 
Navy and this Sooiety hailed a most worthy successor in our former 
Sooretary, Captain Washington. Alas I he also has now been taken 
from us. Born in 1800, John Washington entered tho Navy in 
1812, and saw much ootivo sorvioo in tho frigate Juno, in the 
waters of tho Chosopooko and on tho American coasts. Aftorwards, 
in tho Sibyl frigate (Capt. Forrest) ho was occupiod in pursuing 
the Amorioau Commodore Rogers up to Spitzborgon. In this 
voyage he acquired muoh soientifio knowledge undor tho then master 
of tho vessel, afterwards Sir W. Bain, in making astronomical and 
magnetical observations. Following up this knowledge in tho 
Royal Naval Collego at Portsmouth, ho there obtained a prizo gold 
modal in 1816; after which ho served three years in tho Forth, both 
on tho North American Station and in the Pacific. While on this 
last sorvico ho noarly lost his lifo through a sailor’s falling upon 
him from tho mast, and throwing him senseless into the sea, from 
which ho was only rosoued by extraordinary efforts. 

When appointed Lieutenant in 1821, and obtaining leayo to 
come homo, ho disembarked at Valparaiso, and orossed tho Andos 
to Mendoza, riding ovor the Pampas to Buonos Ayres. Returned 
to England, he was transforrod to tho Parthian , and passod two 
years in tho West Indies; and aftorwards, obtaining leave, ho tra¬ 
velled in Franoo, Spain, and Italy, improving himself in languages. 
Going to soa aguin in 1827, he was four years afloat in tho Medi¬ 
terranean, in the Weasel and the Dartmouth j and during this sorvioo 
he explored the interior of Morocoo in oompany with the English 
Consul-General Drummond Hay, making astronomical observations 
in his route, and fixing tho truo position of places hitherto un¬ 
determined. A memoir containing these observations was a com¬ 
munication to our Sooiety in the first year of our existence, and 
published in the first volume of our Journal. 

Constantly occupied in useful studies, he obtained the rank of 
Commander in 1833, and was ever active in promoting the success 
of our then young Society, when, in 183C, he succeeded to our first 
Secretary, Commander Maconochie. Once placed in that office, I 
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well recollect what vigour ho infused into all our proceedings, 
whether in stimulating important travels and enterprises or by 
greatly improving our publications, in the editing of which he 
laboured assiduously, assisted only by a single clerk. It was he, in¬ 
deed, who introduced among us the practice of annually reviewing 
the progress of geography in the past year a practice which was not 
adopted by our Presidents until that distinguished scholar the late 
Mr William R. Hamilton set tho example in 1839. I am reminded 
by the eloquent and admirable sketch of his life by M. d Avdzao 
that a very important anonymous suggestion made by Washington, 
and signed A. Z., which was addressed to the President and Counoil 
of tho Royal Geographical Sooiety, and suggesting the Antarotio 
Expedition of James Ross, was nevor printed, though it was recorded 
in tho Bulletin of tho French Sooiety. After five years of invaluable 
services to this Society, Washington, in 1841, took the command of 
tho Black Eagle, in which ship he brought the late King of Prussia 
to England. My friend, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, being tlio 
King’s chief advisor, tho favourable impressions produced on the 
mind of tho illustrious traveller by tho knowlodgo and acquire¬ 
ments of the ox-Secrotary of tho Geographical Society wore such 

that, on tho recommendation of that Sovereign, Washington obtained 

tho rank of Post-Captain. Up to the year 1847 ho was employed 
as a Nautical Surveyor in tho Blazer; and on many parts of our own 
coasts ho sot that oxamplo of sorupulous oxaotitude of observation 
whioh had boon duly impressed upon him by his revered ohiof, 
Boaufort, to whom in 1865 ho succeeded as Hydrographer of the 
' Admiralty. In this now post, following tho bright example of 
Boaufort, he introduced tho samo spirit of action and ordor which 
ho had so efficiently applied to the improvement of our Society, and 
was a thoroughly conscientious, indefatigablo, and clear-headed 
Direotor of that laborious office. In it, besides compiling for us 
annually that excellent r4sum6 of all the British Nautical Surveys of 
each year, whioh forms so highly valuable a portion of our Journal— 
whioh is now continued through the goodwill of his successor, 
Capt. Richards—Washington lost no opportunity presented to him 
by his official position, of rendering us essontial service in promoting 
every geographical expedition of importance. Deeply imbued, like 
- mwl y a gallant seaman, with the profoundest sense of tho obliga¬ 
tions and duties of a Christian, he had all along taken the liveliest 
interest in every exploration of Africa which might tend to the im¬ 
provement of the natives and the abolition of the trade in slaves. It 
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was therefore with especial zest that ho backed up Livingstone when 
the latter had resolved to executo his second journoy; and it was 
chiefly owing to the enorgy of Washington that the hold traveller 
was furnished with the steam-vessel by which the ascent of the 
Zambesi river was to bo accomplished, though the expense of fitting 
out a vessel drawing less water for the ascent of the river Shir6 fell 
entirely upon Livingstone. Nor had Washington boon less con¬ 
spicuously and untiringly active in supporting Lady Franklin 
through all hor efforts in search of hor missing husband; and if 
others had boon as true-hearted in that cause as thoso lamented men, 
Beaufort and Washington, that horoio lady would not have beonleft 
to spond hor own fortuno in doing that whioh it was the bounden 
duty of the country to havo accomplished. From ropeatod conver¬ 
sations on this subjoot with both of thoso orainont mon, I know 
how truly they griovod with mysolf on tho loss of national dignity 
and right feoling whioh that apalhotio conduot involved. 

Admiral Washington was one of those men of highly nervous 
tomporaments, and feoling hoarts, who inovitably full victims to 
their zeal and sonsibility, whilst duller mon plod on and live. 
Exhausted by ovor-oxortion in his office, ho obtained leave of 
absonco to travol on tho Continent, in the hopo that his shattered 
hoalth might bo restored; and with this objoot ho ropairod to Havre. 
There ho made at first some progress, particularly whon reanimated 
and rojoiced by tho arrival of his socond son, Henry Halford, from 
tho Chinese station; when suddenly ho was struck down by an 
order that tho youth should sail to tho Paoifio. With natural im¬ 
patience ho hastened, ill as he was, to London, to try to avort his 
disappointment; but having failed, his dospoudenoy and ill-health 
increased, so he wandored into Switzerland on a forlorn-hope, and 
only returned to Havre to die in tho sixty-third year of his age, 
happily attended by his affectionate wife and his youngest son, 
Francis Palmer. 

With tho sincerest regard for tho personal character of Admiral 
Washington, and the deepest sonso of the great sorvicos ho ren¬ 
dered to this country, and to this Society in particular, it is indeed 
most gratifying to roflect that ample justice has been done to his 
memory by our distinguished Foreign Member, M. d'Avdzac, in a 
notico of his life and works, read before the Geographical Society 
of Paris; whilst tho honours which were paid to his remains by all 
tho authorities, as well as by the inhabitants of Havre, on the 
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occasion of his interment, will nover be forgotten by the numerous 
friends of John Washington. This is indeed one of tboso kindnesses 
which will the more link us on in bonds of continued friendship 
with our powerful allies and worthy rivals, the French. Admiral 
Washington was a Fellow of the Royal Sooiety, and of many scien¬ 
tific and philanthropic establishments. 

Portlock. —By the decease of Major-Goneral Joseph Ellison Port- 
look, of tho Royal Engineers, our Sooioty has lost a truly sound 
goograplier. He was tho son of Captain Nathaniel Portlook, u.n., who 
circumnavigated the globe in tho days of Captain Cook, and diod one 
of the Captains of Groonwioh Hospital His son, who was born at 
Gosport in 1794, was eduoatod there and at Tiverton, and finally 
at tho Royal Military Aoademy at Woolwioh. Young Portlock 
obtained his first commission in tho corps of Royal Engineers in 
1813. In 1814 ho was sent to Canada, where ho sorvod till Sep¬ 
tember 1822, and took an aotivo part in the war with tho United 
States. He was at the siogo of Fort Erio, and, whon tho army 
rotroatod, was tho onginoer who oonstructod tho linos and ttte de - 
pent of Chippewa, at wbioh Sir Gordon Drummond made his suo- 
oossful Btand and savod Upper Canada. After his return from 
foroign sorvico Lieutenant Portlook was appointed in 1824 to the 
Ordnance Survoy, thon undor tho direction of Colonel Colby,* and 
was ono of tho assistants of that able officer, in oompanionship with 
Ljouteuants Drummond and Larcom, in preparing tho materials 
for tho measurement' for tho baso of triangulation. Accompanying 
Colonel Colby to Ireland, ho worked with tho Trigonometrical 
Surveyors on Divis Mountain, noar Belfast, whore the first obser¬ 
vations of distant points were made with tho helioBtat, their reoontly 
iavoutod by Lieutonant Drummond, R.K., afterwards Under Sooro- 
tary for Iroland. Bocoming tho loader of tho trigonometrical 
branch of tho survey in Ireland, Portlock underwont great hard¬ 
ships on tho bleak coast of Donegal, in ono part of which, though 
two of his soldiers perished, ho porsovoringly hold on until ho 
brought his observations to a succossful issue. Completing the 
triaugulation on various Irish mountains, ho remained, in 1827, 
under canvas at heights of 2000 foot above tho sea, till tho middle 
of January. Up to that time ho had been accompanied by Lieu¬ 
tenant, now Major-General, Sir Thomas- Laroom, k.o.b., at prosent 


* Sec my sketch of Colonel (afterwards General) Colby’s eminent services, in 
the Address of >853, when I presided over the Sooiety. Yol. xxni. p. Ixix. v . 
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Under Secretary for Ireland^ bnt thenceforward he continued his 
labours single-handed. In short, he indefatigably pursued his obser¬ 
vations with the great theodolite in all the chief mountains of 
Ireland, until the network of the principal triangles was com¬ 
pleted; whilst by observations across the Channel, mainly effected 
by tho employment of heliostats,’ tho Irish triangulation was united 
with that of England and Wales. 

Portiock also undertook tho laborious duty of correcting the dis¬ 
crepancies whioh aroso betweon tho established points of the great 
triangulation and tho junctions of tho detailed work of tho field- 
surveyors, and, provided with assistants, he bo advanood thoso 
operations that in one yoar two millions of acres wore completely 
surveyed. With suoh coasoloss labour in observation, calculation, 
and horizontal triangulotion, Portiock united an olaborato ayatom 
of vertical measurements. Tho altitudes wore first deduced from 
tho level of tho soa by actual levelling to bases of altitude, and from 
those bases transferred, by angles of elevation and depression, to 
tho summit of overy mountain, hill, and station, at distances 
averaging a mile osnndor, on whioh tho minor lovollings of tho 
detail survey depended. This also was at-first porformod in 
tho soparato districts, but ultimately generalised into a system. 
With this viow, Portlook personally carried a lino of levelling 
across Ireland, from tho ooast of Down to that of Donegal, and 
caused similar linos of levelling to bo observed in othor plooos. 
Tho result was, to furnish a more gonoral and homogeneous Borios 
of altitudos than had over before boon accomplished. It is true that 
oven tho aoouraoy thus obtained proved insuffioiont for those increas¬ 
ing wants and that improved knowlodge which tho scientific works 
of the day soon aftorwards called for, though his contributions woni 
far beyond tho original intention and requirements of the survey as 
contemplated by Parliament. Those wants wore also met and sup¬ 
plied in Ireland by an elaborate system of special spiriMevelling, 
crossing the island in every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, whore tidal observations were simultaneously madoi 
Theso observations were thoroughly executed by Captain Cameron, 
who had been trained chiefly under Portiock; and they furnished 
the material for the admirable paper by the Astronomer-Royal’ 
published in tho Transactions of the Royal Sooiety of London. 

The triangulation and altitudes of all Ireland being completed, 
Portiock was employed to carry out tho viows which Colonel Colby 
had formed at tho commencement of the survey in regard to a 
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geological survey of Ireland, but which the more pressing wants 
of the topographical branch had caused to be suspended. For 
that work, on \9hich Portlock's abilities might have been equally 
developed, tho time was past for making it a part of the sur¬ 
vey, and, aftor a single volume had boon published, other public 
arrangements were made, and the 'Goologioal Survey of the British 
Isles was established under Sir Henry do la Boohe. It is, howovor, 
my boundon duty, as a geologist, to state that this volume of Port- 
lock on the geology of Londonderry is a perfect model for fidelity 
of observation and minute attention to phenomena.* To tho quiokr 
ness of his eye, and his resolution to surmount difficulties, we also 
owe tho first doteotion in Ireland (Tyrone) of those trilobitoa and 
other organio remains which enabled him to identify those rooks 
with the Silurian rooks of England and Wales very shortly after 
my first classification of these oldor palasozoio rooks. In short, he 
not only described the physical and minoralogical featuros of 
thoso traots, but oven so corrcotly dosoribed and named all their 
imboddod organic romains, that his work will always be con¬ 
sidered ono of those stock pieces of scienco to which geologists 
aro largoly indebted. On many occasions, os ho rose in rank from 
oaptain to fiold-officor, Portlook showed, not only so a great a love 
for geology, but also so truo and solid an aoquaint&nco with tho 
soionoo, that in tho years 1857 and 1858 ho was eleoted to oooupy 
tho oliair of tho Geological Society of London; in whioh ho was not 
only distinguished for his sound judgment and oourtesy as a Presi¬ 
dent, but also for tho faithful and olaborato rosoaroh shown in his 
Anniversary Addrossos. He was, in truth, a geologist quite after 
my own heart; for in him on acquaintance with rooks, minerals, and 
fossils was united with tho full knowledge and feeling of a true 
physical geographor. 

When his duties ns a trigonometrical surveyor wore completed, 
Portlook rovorted to tho activo military dutios of his corps, and 
was employed as Commanding Engincor at Corfu in tho erection of 
the fortifications now in procoss of demolition. Afterwards he 
commanded the Engineers at Portsmouth and at Cork. In 1853, 
much to his honour, ho wrote a memoir of the life of his old ohief 
in the Ordnanoo Survey, General Colby, whoso modesty had pre¬ 
vented bis rendering justice to himsolf, who had done so much and 


* In 1858, Portlock acted os President of the Geological Section of the British 
Association at Belfast. 
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said^t little of his deeds. Subsequently General Portlock became 
the Inspector of Studies at the Royal Military Academy at Wool¬ 
wich ; and, lastly, a momber of the Council of Military Education. 
Failing health—tho result, doubtless, of his extraordinary labours— 
bringing on paralysis, and compelling him to resign the last-named 
office, he returned to a pretty spot near Black Rook, Dublin, called 
Lota; where, soothed by the attentions of his devoted wife, he died 
on the 14th February, 1864. 

For much that is given in this skotoh of my lamented friend I 
am indobted to Iris distinguished brother Enginoor officer Major- 
Genoral Sir Thomas Larcom, with whom I oordially agree in thus 
summing up our estimate of tho man:—“ Tho characteristics which 
shono forth in Portlock during his woll-spont life, whether as a 
aoldior, a goographor, or a geologist, wore,—undaunted oourogo in 
facing difficulties, Spartan enduronoo and invinoiblo poraovorance 
in overcoming them. Endowod, whon in the zonith of his caroor, 
with a framo and nerves of iron, he exhibited such a vast power of 
continuous labour that he aohioved ovcry o]>joot he had in view; 
whilst great ability and a puro love of knowledge wore in him 
guided and governed by tho highost senso of honour and moral 
reotitudo.” 

Gonoral Albert do La Marmora.— Our list of Foreign Members has 
in tho last year boon doprivod of tho name of one of those bravo soldiers 
of whom Italy boa rooson to bo proud, and who, in the latter part 
moro ospooially of his distinguished caroor, bos boon a most dovotod 
and auocossful contributor in tho advancement of geography. Albort 
do La Marmora, who died last year at Turin in his 75th year, and 
was bom at the samo plpce in April, 1789, was the sooond bom of 
eight brothers of an anoiont noblo family, four of whom became 
distinguished General Offioers. Entering tho military service whon 
the North of Italy was united with Franco under tho First Napoleon, 
his oducation was completed at the Military. Sohool of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, in whioh he was well instructed in mathematics by fcbe 
famous Puissant. After somo years of local adventuro he sorvod in 
the army which, advancing from Italy, retriovod tho dofeat of 
Aspom; and he fought in the great victory gained by tho first 
French Emperor at Wagram. Although a serious malady com¬ 
pelled him to leave tho army in 1811 , he was called again into 
activity, and, taking part in the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, he 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour.. He was also engaged 
in the disastrous battles of Gross Beoren and Leipzig; and, when the 
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star of Napoleon set in 1814, La Marmora, returned to his native 
city, still holding, after eight years of hard servme, the rank of 
Lieutenant only. Our own fine old soldier, Lord Clyde, was, in a 
similar way, long an unknown bravo subaltern. 

In the year of peace which followed the short war of 1815, hia 
active spirit led Albert do La Marmora into liberal demonstrations, 
which caused him to bo exiled to the Island of Sardinia. This 
event, whioh seemed untoward, proved however to he most bene¬ 
ficial to geographical science. It threw this zealous man upon 
his own resources, and he began to work out the geography of an 
island, whioh, though it gave for a long period a title to a orownod 
hoad, had boon hithorto quite misrepresented in the soiontifio maps 
of European countries. In subsequent years, regaining his freedom 
and proper position, he advanced to higher rank and occupied public 
stations of importance; among which was the Directorship of the 
Royal Naval School at Gonoa. An aotivo adheront of the gallant 
but unfortunate Charles Albort, ho rccoivod from that King, shortly 
boforo his abdication, tho rank of Lieutenant-Gonoral; and under 
tho prosont King of Italy was decorated with high honours. 

Having thus briofly sketched his publio oaroer, it is now my duty 
to unite, as your roprosonfative, with tho Geographers of France and 
Italy, and I trust of every country of tho oivilized world, in doing 
honour to tho memory of tho man who dovotad his host onorgios for 
many yoars to tho completion of that beautiful map of Sardinia, for 
tho construction of whioh wo placod him in the list of our Foreign 
Mombors. This work is not only an example of accurate and skilfol 
workmanship, in tho representation of a traot highly diversified in 
outline, but has been admirably illustrated by the well - filled 
volumes which ho published on tho Natural History, Antiquities! 
and Geology of his favonrito island, so that the labours whioh he 
commenced in 1819 wero not really terminated until 1860. Whilst 
my eminont contemporary M. d'Avfaao, in hia Address to the Geo¬ 
logical Sooiety of Franco, speaks with the warmth of a friend and 
admirer of Genoral Albert do La Marmora fox his description of the 
Antiquities of Sardinia, lot me assure you that at a late period 1 
also rejoiced to converse with tho deceased Genoral, when 1 found 
that he was as zealously intent upon doing all justice to the geo¬ 
logical structure of tho island. Not content with consulting M. de 
Yerneuil and myself as to the age of the rocks he Was describing, he 
employed competent persons, particularly M. Vecohi, in drawing 
and describing all the fossil organic remains. In short, he has by 
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his encyclopedic and praiseworthy labours so united Sardinia with 
Piedmont, as thereby to constitute the strongest reason, independent 
even of the rights of regal inheritance, why the race of inhabitant* 
of thatfino island should never be severed from the Italian kingdom. 
It is as a benefactor to humanity in its widest sense that the memory 
of this true devotee to the cause of scionco and letters will be pre¬ 
served to future ages, when the names of many a greater official 
personago of our time will have passed into oblivion. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. —The late Earl of Elgin was a 
Follow of our Society, and it is but a briof timo sinco you hoard his 
voico in this room, unostentatiously describing tho results of those 
great ovonts which havo revolutionised tho relations botwoon tho 
Europoan world and tho most romoto and most civilised ompiros of 
Asia. Tho lato Earl, bom in 1811, was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and was tho friend and contemporary in years with such 
statosinon as Lords Dalhousio and Canning, and William Gladstone. 

With a slondor patrimony, and no other advantngo to begin lifo 
than an onoient Scot’s podigree, Lord Elgin fought his way to omi- 
nonco by force of talents, assiduity, and intogrity, and was truly the 
buildor of his own fortune and renown. Diploraaoy was tho branch of 
administration, inoluding colonial administration, in whioh ho rose; 
and lioro, from tho magnitude and importance of the transactions in 
whioh ho happonodtobo ongngod, but still more from tho skill with 
which ho conducted them, ho is ontitlod to rank among tho first diplo¬ 
matists of our timo. Ilis first responsible offico was that of Govomor 
of Jamaica, from whioh ho was transforrod to tho moro important and 
diffioult offico of Governor-Gonornl of Canada, which ho discharged 
with skill and efficiency, conducting to a successful issue thoso ne¬ 
gotiations with our frontior rolativos, which, foundod on tho solid 
buses of freedom, justice, and equality, ought to insure peace and 
contentment to the parties oonoemed. But by far the most valuable 
servioes whioh Lord Elgin rendered to the State were those whioh 
ho aohieved in China and Japan. The first mission to China began 
in 1857, and lasted two yoars; tho sooond began in 1800, and ter¬ 
minated in the same year; so that in all, between China and Japan, 
he passed throe yoars of most laborious and responsible employment. 
This successful diplomacy has thrown open to us four new porW in 
China, and as many in Japan. You can judge to what extent we 
are already profiting by his Lordship’s services, when I state that 
the value of the exports and imports of Britain and her Colonies 
with the two empires already reaches the yearly sum of 40,000,000i. 
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Such services as these will assnro to Lord Elgin a record in our 
national history. 

The operations whioh havo led to these great results gave tho 
Earl of Elgin an opportunity of displaying that self-reliance, 
promptitudo of aotion, and political courage, which eminently dis¬ 
tinguished his obaractor. The nows of the outbreak of tho groat 
Indian rebellion having roachod him on his route to China, ho at 
onco appreciated tho extent of the danger, and, on his own respon¬ 
sibility, diverted tho whole naval and military expedition from its 
original destination. By his oommand, the force whioh was moant 
for the Peiho proceeded to tho Ganges, and lorgoly contributed to 
the suppression of tho insurrection; for it was in tiino, not only for 
the protection of Calcutta, but for tho oapturo of Luoknow. In this 
last orowning achievement, performed at tho distance of 600 miles 
out of the bounds of their own spooial olomont, oven tho Navy took 
part; for who can forgot tho part playod in it by the gallant William 
Pool and his sailors ? 

Shortly after his return from Chinn, Lord Elgin was promotod to 
tho most luorativo, but also tho most diffioult and responsible, offioo 
under tho Crown—tho Government of Indio; and assuredly nono of 
his predooessors brought to it so large and various a praotical ox- 
porienco, while in talents ho equalled tho most distinguished of 
thorn. Had his life boon spared, his talents, onorgy, and industry 
would have boon oqual to tho cultivation of tho grand Hold whioh 
was now opened to him. IIo proceeded to India in 1861, and died 
at his post in 1868 , at tho ago of 62 , muoh too oarly for his oountry 
and his friondB; tho malady whioh proved fatal to him being an 
organio affeotion of tho heart—without doubt, the effeot of long, 
laborious, and anxious publio services on a poouliarly sonsitive con¬ 
stitution. 

In dying at his post in India, this eminent public servant was 
spared tiro misery whioh bofoll his predecessor, Lord Canning, in 
tho loss of his wife; for, happily, tho accomplished Countoss of 
Elgin, who had dovotedly followed her lord to the East, has sur¬ 
vived, and will doubtless so bring up her children as to lead them 
to emulate tho groat deeds and virtuous lifo of thoir noblo parent 

Tho death of the Admiral of the Floot brings me to notioe, how¬ 
ever briefly, one of tho distinguished seamen of Nelsonian days. 
Sir W. Hall Gaoe, g.c.b., entered tho Navy in 1789. He was present 
as Lieutenant of tho Minerve, under tho command of Lord Nelson, 
•when that vessel captured the Spanish frigate Sabina. He next took 
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part in the cuttiug-out of the Mutine from undor the batteries at 
Teneriffe. When in command of the Uranie, the boats of that vessel, 
in company with those of the Doris and Beaulieu, cut out the French 
National ship La C/ievrette , of 20 guns and 350 men, which was con¬ 
sidered one of the most brilliant exploits of the kind over performed, 
lie served as Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies from 3825 to 
1830, and on the Lisbon station from 1834 to 1837 ; and from 1842 
to 1840 he aotod as Souior Naval Lord at tho Board of Admiralty. 
Sir William joined tho Royal Geographical Society in the yoar 1845. 

Boar-Admiral Octavius Ykhno.v Haucouut, fourth sou of tho lato 
Archbishop of York, ontorod tho Navy in 1803, and in the Calcutta 
porforinod a voyago round tho world in 10 months and 3 days, which 
at that poriod was thought a very romarkublo feat. He sorvod as a 
Lioutununt in 1809, in tho Bultio, with distinction; and in 1813, 
wlxon in command of tho Challenger, took part in tho siege of San 
Sobastian, and afterwards commanded tho Blossom and Doris on tho 
South Amorican station. Admiral Harcourt took an aotive intorost 
in many charities, and at his doatk boquoathed a largo sum of money 
for their maintenanoo. 

Rear-Admiral Fowler entered the Navy in 1793, and sailed as 
Lieutenant with Captain FJindors on a voyage of disoovory to Now 
Holland. Ho was afterwards wrookod on tho Cato ltcof, when in 
oommond of tho armod storoship Porpoise ; but ho ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in roaohing Canton, whoro ho ombnrkod on board tho Earl 
Camden, East Jndiuman. In consideration of tho assistance that 
ho aflbrdod to Captain Danoo in boating off tho poworful Frenoh 
squadron undor Linois, ho was prosontod by tho East India 
Company with a sum of 8001, to purclmso a piece of plate, and tho 
Patriotic Socioty awarded him a sword. Ho sorvod in Sir It. 
Calder's aotion, 1805, end took part in tho oxpodition to Woloheren, 
1808 . * 

Captain William Allen entered tho Navy in the yoar 1805. He 
served in the Standard at the passago of tho Dardanelles, under Sir 
Thomas Duckworth, and was engagod in the reduotion of Java. 

Captain Alton served in tho Wilber/orce steamer on her memorable 
expedition up tho Niger, of which he published an interesting 
account; and in the year 1865 ho produced a work in 2 vols. on the 
‘ Dead Sea and the Overland Communication with tho East.’ In 
this he advocated the outting of a canal so as to admit tho Mediter¬ 
ranean into tho Dead Sea, and entered extensively into a comparison 
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between this route and that by the proposed Suez Canal. Captain 
Allen took an activo part in the proceedings of the Society, and 
spoke occasionally at our meetings. 

Captain W. A. Willis entered the Navy in 1811. He served as 
Flag-Lieutonunt to Sir G. Cockburn, in the West Indies, and after¬ 
wards in command of the Jaseur and Frolic ; and in 1845 he was 
granted a pension for wounds received in the service. 

Richard Thornton. —I have now to speak of a gifted aud promising 
young man, Mr. Riohard Thornton, of Bradford, who has lost his 
life by his zealous oxortions to extend our acquaintance with tho 
geography and geology of Eastern Africa. I am proud to say that 
Richard Thornton reoeived his scientific education in tho Royal 
Sohool of Mines, over whioh I preside, and that, being desirous of 
accompanying Livingstone in his last explorations, I confidently 
recommended him to tho good will of tho great traveller. When 
Livingstone last loft our shoroa in March, 1858, young Thornton, 
then only ninoteon • years of ago, aooorapanicd him as goologist 
Qualifying himself during tho voyago and at the Cape of Good Hope 
in making astronomical oaloulations, and boing also a good skotchor 
of ground and oapablo of constructing maps, ho was as well adapted 
to lay down tho physical geography of tho Zambesi River as to 
dosoribo tho various rocks whioh occupied its banks. 

In looking ovor his acouratoly-kopt diaries, in whioh ho novor 
failed to rogistor ovory foot, I find that ho mado upwards of 7000 
observations, to fix relative goographioal points and to determine 
altitudes, on tho banks of the Zambesi In loaving tho tertiary 
rooks of tho Delta bohind him, and in asconding that rivor to the 
rapids, ho desoribod numerous rooks of formor igneous origin; and, 
still further inland, various seams of thick and good ooal (of whioh 
tho Portuguese may very largely avail thomselvos); proving, by 
tho associated fossil remains, that tho coal was of tho old and host 
ago of that mineral. 

His health having failed, he was for a while estrangod from tho 
Zambesi expedition, through a partial misunderstanding between 
his chief and himself. This having been completely done away 
with, whon my young friond returned to work out and complete his 
labours in the Zambesi region, I should not hero alludo to it, if not 
to recount the important services he rendered in the mean time to 


* Born 5th April, 1838. 
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geographical and geological science, by becoming ad interim the 
scientific companion of Baron C. von der Dccken, in his first survey 
of the Kilimandjaro Mountain, from Zanzibar and Morabas. 

. Having recently examined the diary kept by Mr. Richard Thornton 
in that journey botwoen Morabas and the highest point the travellers 
reached, and also on their return to Mombas, or between the last 
days of Juno and the 10th of October, X have no hesitation in saying 
that the labour is so graphically detailed, ovory movement so accu¬ 
rately rocordod, tlio transactions with the various nativo tribes so 
dearly oxplainod, and ovory hour of tho 120 days’expedition so 
well accounted for, that, with tho contoured map of tho region which 
ho proparod, togothor with many skotolios of tho form of tho ground, 
X can really fancy mysolf, liko his loador and himsolf, struggling to 
roach tho snowy oquatorial summits. Tho numerous obstaolo* 
opposed by tho nativo ohiofs, and tho mannor in which, after so 
many “ showrys ” or palavors, all difficulties woro ovorcomo; tho 
perfoot dosoription of tho habits and dvossos of the natives—of tho 
metamorphosed struoturo of the rooks—tho vegetation of each zono of 
altitude—all these aro given; whilst ovory momont of oloar woathor 
in that humid region was dovoted to star and lunar observations, or 
to thoodolito measurements of altitudo, and the fixing of relative 
geographical points. All this, too, was scrupulously performed 
by Thornton, notwithstanding occasional attacks of fovor, to which 
tho Baron and himsolf woro subjoctcd. 

I cannot but hopo that thoso diaries of an accurately minute 
philosopher, or at least largo portions of thorn, will appoar in print; 
for I havo road few writings more instructive and characteristic. 
In fact, until Baron von dor Dookon and Thornton oarriod out this 
expedition, no othor African travollor has over had prosontod to 
him suoh a vast variety of soenos of nature, within so limited a 
oompass, as those which aro seen in ascending from the eastern sea¬ 
board to tho banana-groves on the skirts of the snowolad poaks of 
Kilimandjaro. As the aooount of this first ascent has been given to 
Continental Europe in German, so we may rojoioo that our Thornton’s 
English version of the same may soon appear; whilst Baron von 
der Dccken, our Modallist of this year, unites with mo in tho ex¬ 
pression of admiration of the undaunted efforts and able assistance 
of his companion. 

In truth, in his letters to myself, besides what is noted down in 
his diaries, Thornton correctly described (and for the first time) 
tho nature of each rock of that region; by which I clearly learned 
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that igneous rocks, whether syenites or porphyries, had penetrated 
, micaceous slaty metamorphio strata, and that streams of vesicular 
lava, which occur on the flanks of the mountains, indicated clearly 
that tbo loftiest summits, now capped with snow, had been raised 
by tho oxtrusion of a great subaerial volcano.* 

If his life had been sparod, this lino young man intended, as he 
wrote to mo, to ondoavour to traverse Africa, nnd compare its East 
and West coasts with each other, as well as with its vast lacustrino 
centre. Anxious, however, to finish off in tho mean time those 
labours in tho Zambesi which ho had so far advanced, ho rojoiuod 
his old ohief Livingstone, and was on the point of completing tho 
•map of a mountainous traot on tho north bunk of the stroom, whon, 
in over-oxerting himself, he fell a viotim to that fovor which has 
proved so fatal to our missionaries, to tho dovotod wife of Living¬ 
stone, and whioh, on more than one ocoasion, has nearly doprivod 
Of life that groat traveller himsolf. 

Ono of his companions for a timo on tho Zambesi, tho Rov. 
Henry Rowloy, in writing to mo of tho novor-flogging zeal and 
unconquerable enorgy, as woll as of tho generous naturo and high 
ohnractor of Riohard Thornton, adds:—“ Axe in hand, ho would 
out himsolf a path to tho top of a thickly-wooded mountain, never 
leaving it till tho sotting sun mado furthor observations impossible." 

In roviowing tho journals and diarios of Riohard Thornton, I am 
lost in admiration of his patient labours of registration, when com¬ 
bined with his vivaoity of description. With suoh a dolineator in 
words as Thornton, and suoh ah artist as Mr. Baines—who has sont 
home such admirable coloured drawings of Bouth-Afrioan scenes, 
particularly of the falls of tho Zambesi—those of us who are 
destined never to be ablo to penotrate into the southern part of 
Africa, may quite realiso to our mind's oyo tho true characters of 
that grand continent. Through tho devotion of the brothers and 
sistore of tho deceased traveller, tho whole of his voluminous notos 
and observations havo, I am happy to say, been carefully copied 
out and transmitted to us; and I am confident that overy one who 
examines them will declaro with myself, that Richard Thornton was 
so gifted and rising an explorer, that, had ho lived, his indomitable 
zeal and his great acquirements would have suroly placed him in 
the front rank of men of science. He died on the 21st April, 1868, 
at the early age of twenty-five years. 

• In the subsequent expedition, when Baron von der Dccken reached the greater 
atntuaes, he tound in addition trachytes and obsidian. 
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E. Osborne Smith. —By the decease of my respected friend, Mr. 
E. Osborne Smith, the Council has lost a valuable auxiliary, whether 
in the management of our finances, in proparing the annual Reports, 
or in every way rendering himself useful. Possessed of sound good 
sense, and endowed with a most gonial disposition, ho was truly an 
important link between the popular and scientific portions of our 
largo body; and on numorous occasions was of real service in oalming 
irritation and in promoting harmony and goodwill among us. 

As the Treasurer of tho Club of the Sooioty, Iris choorfulnoss and 
largc-hoartodnoss rondored him a gonoral favourite; and all its 
mombors havo united with mo in doploring his loss, whilst thoy 
cherish tho memory of his good doods. Ho lmd boon for many years 
tho Actuary of tho Kolinnco Lifo Assurance Company, which uflloo 
gave him full opportunity of displaying his mathematical abilities; 
and it is boliovod that tho laborious work of computing a long sorios 
of important and intrioato calculations brought to a crisis tho illnoss 
that terminated his well-spent and useful lifo. 

Mr. Osborne Smith was a Follow of tho Sooioty of Antiquorios, 
and also of tho Zoologiool, Statistical, and Ethnological Sociotios; 
and was a member of Counoil in tho two last bodios, as well as in 
that of our own Sooioty. Ho died on tho 26th April, 1804, in the 
sixty-fifth yoar of his ago, dooply regrottod. 

Boriah Botitcld.—B oriah Botfield, M.P., was a man of cultivated 
mind, who oxponded rauoh of his large fortune in tho promotion of 
antiquarian rosoarchos, and in tho publication of litoraiy works of 
merit. Tho ohiof of thoso works aro—various Traots upon Biblio¬ 
graphy, communicated to tho Plrilobiblion Sooioty; Prefaces to tho 
first editions of tho Grook and Roman Classios, and of tho Sacred 
Scriptures; Stommata Botevilliuna; Exponscs of England in tho 
13th end 14th centuries; and Kotos on tho Cathedral Libraries of 
England. In addition to these, Mr. Botfield made various com¬ 
munications to the Society of Antiquaries, whioh have been duly 
noticed by tho President of that body, Earl Stanhope. 

William CuDrrr. —William Cubitt, m.p., was one of the most 
marked of that class of good and earnest men who, owing their 
success in lifo to their own exertions, rise to posts of distinction. 
He began life as a seaman; but in due time, following the bent of 
bis genius, ho studied architecture, and became a most successful 
buildor. In truth, William Cubitt was tho architect of his own 
fortune. He rose to the loftiest civic dignity of these kingdoms, 
attaining at the same timo a scat in Parliament. Mr. Cubitt was 
so justly popular, and so much esteemed for his good sense, probity, 
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and engaging manners, that he was twice chosen Lord Mayor of 
London, and died infinitely regrotted by a largo cirolo of friends 
and admirers. 

John Watkins Bunn.—Though not the scientific originator of 
submarine telegraphy—an honour which was won by Professor 
Wheatstone*—Mr. Brett was distinguished by being the first to 
show, by the actual experiment of laying a gutta-porcha wiro across 
the British Channel, in 1850, that the scliomo was feasible, llo 
had indeed callod the attention of Government to tho subjoot in 
1845, with the view of oonuooting Britain with her colonios. He 
aftorwards (1846-7) endeavoured in vain to cany out his projoot 
under tho Government of Louis Philippe, though ho had obtained 
a concession. At last, through his energy and ability, ho obtained 
a renewal of the concession from Louis Napoleon; and in 1850 an 
experimental line was submerged by Mr. Brett botweon Hover and 
Cape Griznez, by whioh tho first submarine mossago was sont from 
one country to anothor;' Tho Timos ’ of tho day remarking, “ tho jest 
of yesterday has become tho faot of to day.” Tho prosont cable 
botwoen Dovor and Calais was laid in 1861, and tho Dover and Ostend 
line in 1863; the latter undor a concession from tho King of tho 
Bolgians. The noxt trial was in the unknown depths of tho 
Mediterranean, under concessions from tho French and Sardinian 
Governments, and resulted, in 1854, in uniting tho Island of Sar¬ 
dinia with tho Continent of Europe. It would be superfluous to 
traco further Mr. Brett’s connexion' with tolegraphio enterprise : 
suffice it to say, that in 1856 he was mainly instrumental in forming 
the Atlantio Telegraph Company, of whioh ho was one of tho 
directors. It is rare to find a highly cultivated taste for the fine 
arts combined with an enterprising mind, yet such was eminently 
the cose with Mr. Brott, as proved by his well-known, choice and 
varied collootion of works of art. Mr. Brott died on the 3rd of 
Docember last, at the age of 58, bequeathing ono-tenth of his largo 
property to oharity. 

C. G. Pollrr.—C. G. Pullor, Esq., a respected friend of my own, 
was one of the representatives of Hertfordshire. He was a con¬ 
scientious, onlightenod, and zealous Membor of Parliament He 
died most unexpectedly, after a very short illness. 

Arthur Paget.— Mr. Arthur Paget, tho heir of a great estate, was 

. • From the year 1840 onwards Professor Wheatstone familiarized tho pnblio with 
the feasibility of Submarine Telegraphy. I have before me documents which 
leave no doubt on this subject, and a jury of the International Association at Paris 

.in 1865 unhesitatingly assigned this scientific honour to Wheatstone. 
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too early cut off: in the spirit of advonture and from love of 
geographical pursuits, ho had visited America, the Pacifio Islands, 
.Continental India, Java, with others of tho Malayan Islands, and 
Northom Africa. In China, during our last operations against the 
Imperial Government, he solved as a volunteer, sharing in the perils 
and privations of his military companions. 

Tho other docoascd Fellows, who have not taken a prominent 
part in our prooocdings, or havo been noted as authors or public 
characters, uro — Mr. Homy Ancoll; Mr. Thomas Blaokwell, an 
ablo Civil Enginoor; Mr. David Barclay, Mr. William Jaokson, 
Mr. Goorgo Leo, Mr. Thomas Molson, tho Rov. W. Oxonham, 
Mr. Thomas Parr, tho Rov. G. C. Rowdon, Mr. John N. Rydor, 
Mr. W. Richardson, and Dr. Tronson.* 


British Geooiupiiy. 

Admiralty Surveys, f—Tho Admiralty Surveys at homo and abroad 
havo raado adequate progress during tho past year, although, owing 
to tho oomplotion of somo Coasts, and tho rotiremont of officors, 
cortain roduotions havo takon plaoo. 

English Coast.— Staff-Commander Calvor, in tho Porcupine , has re- 
survoyod tlio estuary of tho Thames, a work whioh, owing to tho 
shifting naturo of tho sands, was much required. Ho has sounded 
ovor an aroa of 240 square miles, and will, during tho prosont yoar, 
oontinuo to traoo tho changos to tho nortli-oast, along the coasts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, till thoy disappear. Tho ovor-ohanging olio- 
raotor of tho sands off those shores, and ospocially in tho vicinity of 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, calls for continued activity on the part 
of our Survoyors; and under tho skilful and onergotio superin- 
tendenoo of tho officor charged with this servioe it is hoped that all 
the requirements of navigation, vast as they are, will be fully pro¬ 
vided for. Captain George Williams, in tho Bantt, has completely re- 
surveyod and elaborately soundod the Soilly Islands, within a radius 
of 10 miles: his soundings cover an aroa of 650 square miles. During 
tho present season he will be employed in completing the doop-sea 
soundings on the south coast of England, betweon tho Eddystone 
and Portland. Commander George M. Alldridge, in the Asp, has 

• I have learnt, too late for notice, that General Monteith is dead. Tho labour* 
of this experienced geographer must be recorded next year, 
f As prepared by the Hydrographer, CapL Richards, r.n. 
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surveyed Caormarthcn Bay, with the rivers Taff and Towey; thus 
completing the north shore of the Bristol Channel. This officer, 
after a long, active service, extending over thirty years, has retired, 
with his promotion, and has been succeeded by Commander David 
Aird, who during the present season will continue the sounding of 
the southern shoro of the Channel, between Minchcad and Hartland 
Point 

The Survey of the Wostem Hobridos, under Captain Ottor, is 
satisfaptorily completed; and no delay will take place in the publi¬ 
cation of this important part of the Scottish souboard, on a scale 
commensurate with all the requirements of the soaman. Thoio 
remains now to comploto tho ontivo westorn coast of Scotland but a 
small portion of the Island of Tyree, Skorryvoro, and its off-lying 
dangers, with the deep-sea soundings in the samo neighbourhood, 
whioh, under the direction of Captain J. E. Bod ford and Mr. Stanton, 
will no doubt bo brought to a close by tho ond of this yoar. 

Captain Bodford and his Assistants, during tho past season, have 
surveyod 142 milos of the exposed coasts of Coll and Tyree; and 
sounded ovor an area of 137 squaro miles, bosidos othor dotails. 

Commander Thomas has oomplotod tho slioros of Bonbooula and 
Harris, and rotiros with promotion after a long alid unbroken period 
of active servioo of over thirty yoara. 

The Survey of the Channel Islands, undor Staff-Commandor John 
Biohards, has mndo good progress during tho past season, and is 
being continued with that oaro and minuteness whioh a ooast-lino 
beset with 80 many hiddon dangers necessarily requires. 

bftdilmaMan .—'The Surveys in this sea and the Grooian Archi- 
polago, undor Captain Spratt, o.b.,* and Commander Mansell, have 
steadily progressed during tho past yoar. The examination of tho 
difforent banks in the Malta Channel, tho Survey of Tripoli, and 
the Island and Channol of Corfu, are among tho most important 
works which havo been completed. It will bo leamod with regret 
by all goographors that Captain Spratt, who has passed the greator 
part of his professional life in tho aotivo duties of tho Mediterranean 
Survey, and for tho last twelvo years most ably conducted it, has 
rosigned his important command. Tho records of this Sooiety havo 
year by year foobly recorded tho benefits whioh havo been conferred 

* No stronger proof of the high estimation in which Capt. 8pratt is held by 
men of science and art can be given, than that he was Jast year selected as the 
first out of many candidate* in the list of the nine persons who are annually ad¬ 
mitted into the Athenwum Olub as “ eminently didinguithtd in scicnoe, letters, and 
the arts, or public service." 


* 
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on scienoo and navigation by the onergetio labours of this talented 
officer; but his works themselves will remain an enduring monu¬ 
ment of his skill and industry for ages yet to corno. 

Commander Mansell, the late coadjutor of Captain Spratt, has 
taken his place; while Lieutenant-Commandor "Wilkinson has suc¬ 
ceeded to that of Commander Mansell. 

Newfoundland. —Captain Orlebar, with his Assistants, has sur¬ 
veyed 114 miles of the oastom coast of Newfoundland, botwoen 
Capo Itaco and Capo Spoar, including plans of sovoral bays and 
harbours, and has sounded ovor un area of 1330 squavo miles : his 
work is in process of engraving. 

Nova Scotia. —The examination of this coast, undor Captain Short- 
land, is rapidly drawing to a olu.'o. During tho post season 126 
miloM of son and harbour shores lmvo been completed, and 177 square 
milos soundod ovor. 

West Indies. —Tho West India Survoy, undor Mr. Parsons, in¬ 
cludes during tho last year portions of tho Islands of St. Vincont, 
Antigua, and St. Luoio. Mr. Parsons has now coramoncod tlio 
examination of Grenada. 

Bermuda. —In conscquonco of tho increased draught of our modom 
ships, and in ordor to ascertain whothor any alteration has tukon 
placo in tho dopth, consoqucnt on tho growth of tho ooral, it has 
boon oonsidorod necossory to moko a ro-oxamination of somo of tho 
narrow and intrioato channels leading to this important dop6t; and 
Captain Pullen is now omployod on this duty. 

Vancouver Island. —It was announcod in our last Annual Report 
that tho Survey of this important island, with tho adjucont coast of 
British Columbia, had boon complotod. Tho HecaU, lately engagod 
on this duty, has arrived in England, and tho work has boon de¬ 
posited at the Admiralty, by whom it will bo published for tho 
benefit of navigation without dolay. The fruits of this Survoy ore 
Already apparent in the rapid development of the resources of this 
rogion as a ooal and timber producing oountry, and also of its 
fisheries. A company is incorporated for the establishment of a 
graving-dock in tho harbour of Esquimalt, which will have the effect 
of drawing to the shores of this rising colony the ships of all nations 
from one end of the Pooifio to the other. Tho Survey of the northern 
shores of British Columbia is being continued by Mr. Pender, 
late Chief-Assistant in the Hecate , who. with an able staff, has 
already made good progroBS with the work. 

* Australia. —Under the combined efforts of the four officers in 
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charge of the different Surveys, considerable progress has been 
made in the delineation of tho shores of this great country; the 
expenses being borne equally by the Colonies and the Home Go- ( 

vernment. , 

Commander Hutchisson, in South Australia, lias completed the 
upper portion of Spencer Gulf, including 167 miles of coast, and 
has sounded over 964 square miles. He was, in his little vessel of 
100 tons, to leave South Australia, and, passing round the oastorn 
coast, by Torres Strait, take up tho examination of tho northom 
shore about Cambridge Gulf, that coast having lately boon added to 
the territory of South Australia. 

Commander Cox, in Viotoria, has oompleted tho Survoy of Tort 
Phillip and it* approaches, but has been considerably retarded in 
his little vessel, of 66 tons, by the furious gales with whioh this 
part of Australia was visited during November and Docombor, 
1863. On tho coast of Now South Wales, the Survoy undor Com¬ 
mander Sidney is proceeding as rapidly as tho moans at his disposal 
will allow; but in oonscquonco of tho wreok of JI.M.S. Orpheus at 
tho ontronco of Manukau Harbour, in Now Zealand, ho was dirooted 
to proceed to that colony and make a re-survey of tho dangorous 
bar of that harbour. This duty Coramandor Sidney has offooted, 
and returned to his survey in Australia. Tho now Survoy of tho 
Manukau Bor is in course of publication. 

Mr. Joffory, in Queensland, has survoyod part of Hervoy Bay 
and tho entrance of Mary Rivor; and, now that he has boon pro¬ 
vided with a suitablo vessel, no doubt tho examination of the sea- 
coast of this thriving oolony will advance rapidly. But by far tho 
most important ovent which lias ooourred in tho annals of Queens¬ 
land is tho establishment of the now settlement at Cape York, in 
Torres Strait. Tho Govommont have lately dispatohod a smell 
dotachmont of Royal Marinos to commonce this work; and H.M.S. 
Salamander has been also sent from England to aid in the enterprise. 

Undor these favourable oircurastanccs, coupled with the daily 
increasing prosperity of Brisbane, and tho rapid extension of the 
white population towards tho north, we cAnnot doubt but that 
the whole eastern coast of Australia will ere long be opened up to 
navigation and commerce. In truth, wc are now beginning to reap 
the fruits of those long years of toil and industry—tho rewards of 
that .skill, patience, and perseverance which produced to the world 
the magnificent survey of 800 miles of channels within the reefs 
of this coast; a survey whioh, when commenced, must have appeared 
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almost a hopeless undertaking, but which lias led to the opening of 
a safe highway, soon to become the beaten track between India and 
Australia. In connection therewith, let not the names of King and 
Blackwood, and Owen Stanley, be forgotten: well may the com¬ 
panions of these gifted men, who etill remain, feel proud to have 
participated in a work which will ever remain a monument of their 
perseverance and their skill, and among Nautical Surveys will stand 
unrivalled. 

China and Japan .—The opening of new ports and the rapid exten¬ 
sion of tho world’s commerce with these countries have taxed to the 
full tho energies of our Surveyors during tho past year. 

The Itifleyian, undor Mr. Reed, has been employed in defining the 
limits of tho great central reefs which oncumbor the China Sea, and 
in clearing the two highways from Singapore to the north, viz. the 
n.e. and Palawan routes. This is a most important work, not 
only involving much time, but tho greatest care and vigilance: 
real dangers have been correctly placed, and many imaginary ones, 
hitherto a source of constant anxiety to the seaman, have been ex¬ 
punged from our charts. Still much remains to be done in both 
these great thoroughfares before they can bo pronounced free from 
danger. It is with regret we learn that Mr. Reed has been com¬ 
pelled through ill health to resign the command of this portion of 
the China Survey, which he has conducted with so much energy 
and ability. Ho has been superseded by Commander Ward, the 
officer who formerly commanded tho Actaon, engaged on a similar 
duty. 

The Shallow, under Mr. Wilds, has been employed in the northern 
portion of the Chinese waters. Its commander has made new chro- 
nometrio measurements hetweon Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
Yokuhama, and the Korea, and surveyed 700 miles of coast-line, 
including part of the Korean Archipelago; Chin Chu Bay, on Ae 
south coast of Sban-tung; also the harbour of Amoy, a good plan 
of which was much required. 

The re-survey of the estuary of the Yangtsze Kiang is now in 
course of progress, great alterations having taken place in its shoals 
since the Survey of Captain Collinson in 1842. 

During the year 1883 twenty new Charts have been published by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, besides numerous addi¬ 
tions and corrections to others. The number of Charts printed 
during the same time has amounted to 150,517. Tide Tables have 
likewise been prepared by Staff-Commander Burdwood for 3000 
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places. Sailing Directions have been prepared by various officers : 
for the South and East Coasts of Africa, by Captain do Horsey, 
r.x. ; for the Persian Gulf, by Captain Constablo and Lioutonant 
Stifle, of the late Indian Navy ; and for the Gulf of Aden and East 
Coast of Arabia, by Commandor Ward, late Indian Navy. A fourth 
edition of the ' China Pilot’ has also been issued. This work has 
boon thoroughly rovised, and much additional information intro¬ 
duced from our late Surveys of the Coasts of tho Yollow Soa, the 
Gulfe of Po-obili and Lian-tung, tho Soa and Islands of Japan, by 
Staff-Commander King. The * South American Pilot,’ Part 1, is 
just complete, and oontains directions for the Eastern Coast of 
Amerioa, from Capo St. Boquo to Fronch Guayana, b$ Buff-Com¬ 
mander Ponn. 

Various other books of Sailing Directions are being rovisod or 
brought out anew, with all tho dispatoh which tho moans at tho 
disposal of tho department will permit, and tho intorosts of naviga¬ 
tion so urgently call for. Lighthouso Lists for ovory coast liavo 
also been published under the direction of Commandor Dunstorvillo, 
H.N.; togethor with Hydrographio Noticos of nowly-discovorod Kooks, 
Shoals, <fcc,, with other information uaoful to navigation in gonoral. 

Ordjunck Suuvry or Tint United Kingdom.* —Tho Plans of tho six 
Northern Countios of England having beon drawn on tho largo 
poalcs of 25 and G inohos to tho mile, havo boon reduced to and 
ongraved on tbo scale of 1 inch to a milo; and although tho 
ongraving of tho hill foaturos upon a few shoots is not yet finishod, 
tho Map of England Mid Walos, for all praotiool purposos, may bo said 
to bo finishod and published. The 1-inoh mop of Iroland, in outlino, 
reduood from tho 0-inch plans, has also been engraved and pub¬ 
lished ; together with’ many of the shoots with tho hill foatures 
represented. 

In Sootland tho survoy of Buteshire, Forfarshire, and Kincar¬ 
dineshire, on tho largo scalo, was finished during tho last yoar, and 
considerable portions of Abordeonsbiro and Argylcshiro have also 
been surveyed. All tbo southern portion of Scotland, including 
Perthshire and Forfarshire, has been engraved and published on tho 
1 -inch soalo. The principal cultivated distriot of Scotland remaining 
.to bo surveyed extends from Peterhead to Inverness; and for the 
purpose of expediting the work in this quarter, officers are stationed 


* Prepared by Colonel Sir H. James, rjw.. 
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at Aberdeen and Inverness, and anothor will shortly bo sent to 
Banff. The importance of proceeding also as rapidly as possible 
with the survoy of the Highlands, is now fully recognised; and 
•rooms have boon prepared at Fort Augustus to receive another 
officers’ party. 

The publication of the Roports of the Royal Commission, and of 
several Seleot Committees of the House of Commons, has had the 
effect of fully enlightening the publio as to the importance of 
having a comploto cadastral or largo survey of tho United Kingdom. 
Last year Ilor Majesty’s Govornmont gavo directions for the wholo 
of England and Walos, south of Yorkshire and Lancashire, to bo ro- 
survoyod, and tho plans drawn on tho scales of 26 and 6 inchos to a 
milo, liko thoso of Scotland ; and tho first veto for proceeding with 
this groat work was posaod by tho Howe of Commons this year 
without opposition; but with an objootion, on tho part of somo 
Mombors, to tho insufficiency of tho amount voted for prosocuting 
tho survoy with tho rapidity which is dosirod. 

Tho principal triangulation, and tho initial levelling of the 
United Kingdom, have boon published; and tho Survoy Dopart- 
niont is thoreforo in a position to proooed with tiro dotailed survoy 
' in any part of England and WaIob. During the last year tho survoy 
of Middlesex -was finished, with tho exception of tho detail-plans of 
tho oity of London, which has already boon published in outline, 
and largo portions of tho countios of Surrey, Kent, Essox, Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, and Hants havo also boon finished. Tho estimated 
cost of completing tho Cadastral Survoy of England and Wales is 
1,400,000/.; but with a grant amounting only to 76,000/. for Englund, 
Ireland, end Scotland, or about 26,000/. for England and Wales, it 
is obvious that tho means is vory disproportionod to tho magnitude 
and oost of tho work. 

The extension of the Trianguletion of the United Kingdom into 
Franoe and Belgium' was published in 1862. This was undertaken 
for tho purpose of connooting our triangulation with that of Europe, 
so that wo now have a connected triangulation extending from tho 
West of Ireland to tho Ural Mountains, and the data for completing 
an arc of parallel in the latitude of 52° N., extending over about 
72° of longitude. Operations are now in progress for determining 
tho difference of longitude between selected stations along tho 
course of the aro ; and as, on account of the “ personal equation ” 
of every observer, it is necessary that tho same individual should be 
employed at every station, the Russian offioers, Colonel Forsch and 
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Captain Jilinski, of the Imperial Staff, who commenced their obser¬ 
vations at the eastern extremity of the aro, are now working their 
way westward, and are expected to arrive in this country to observe 
at Greenwich, Milford, and Yalentia in July next. 

The publication of the facsimile of Domesday Book by the Photo¬ 
zincography process was finished last year. The original MSS. aro 
contained in two volumes,.designated ‘Great Doraosday Book’ and 
« Little Domesday Book,’ containing 700 and 000 pages rospootivoly. 
The facsimile has, with one or two exceptions, been published by 
counties, in 32 volumes, and 10,280 volumes havo alroady boon 
printed. This copy of the Great Survey of the Conquoror has been 
received with great satisfaction by the public; and the production 
of a sories of County Maps, showing the position of the soveval 
manors or properties mentioned in it, is now contemplated. 

Geolootcal Sorvev of thk United Kingdom.— -Besides an onumo- 
ration of tho now geological maps which have boon published in 
the last year, of tho Southern and Control Counties of England, and 
largo portions of Ireland and the South of Scotland, I havo ox- 
plainod in my Report to Parliament, that in tho coming yoars a 
sufficient number of surveyors will at onco bo employed in working 
out tho structure of tho North of England. Whilst it is an obvious 
duty of tho Geological Survoy to dovolopo tho groat mineral resources 
which exist in tho northernmost English countios, tho publio must 
jooolloot that tho Ordnanco Maps of that region, on which alono 
our work can be carried out, havo only recently boon brought 
towards completion. Until this was offeotod, I deemed it to be 
highly desirablo to finish off tho geology of tho districts around 
the metropolis, particularly with a viow to tho greator supply of 
water for a vast population from subterranean sourcos. Now, how¬ 
ever, that those southern districts havo been geologically surveyed, 
no time will bo lost in applying vigorously to the North tho samo 
processes as those by which tho structure of Wales and tho southern 
and central oounties of England has boon eliminated. In a few 
years, therefore, I hope to see maps and seotions published which 
will fully illustrate the older rocks of tho lake regions of Cumber¬ 
land and Westmorland, as well as of the rich coal-fields of York¬ 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland. 

New Publications. —In respect to the publication of works on 
geographical subjects within the last two years, I cannot pretend 
to havo a duo acquaintance with many of them. The most remark- 
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able maps which have oome into our possession have been mentioned 
in tho Report of the Council; and a certain-number of those which 
have been published abroad will be further alluded to in what I 
•have to say on various foreign countries. In addition to these, 6omo 
of tho maps and original articles in retormann’s 4 Mittheilungou ’ 
may bo passed in review in this place. I would more especially 
montion tho articles by the accomplished editor, on tho physical and 
statistical survey of tho Austrian Empire, illustrated by nine 
ooloured maps: Sartorius von Waltorshauscn's survey of Etna, with 
a topographical map printod on tho samo shoot with a map of 
Kilimandjaro, as survoyed by Huron C. von dor Dcokon; tho two 
being givon on tho samo scale to faoilitnto comparison bolwoon 
tho two mountains; tho articles by Potoimann on tho soa-bottom 
of tbo British seas and tho cartography of tho Moditorronoat), 
as dolinoatod in tho oxoollont map of thom) regions in Sliolor'H 
Atlas; and, lastly, tho maps in illustration of tho googropbioal and 
other results of tho Swodish oxpodition to Spitzborgon. With regard 
to British publications, there remain a fow whioh soom to mo to 
dosorvo a passing commendation in this Address. 

Tho Indox Goographious of Keith Johnston; or an Alpliabotical 
List of tho prinoipal placos on tho Globo, with tho latitudos and 
longitudoa, is a most usoful addition to ovory good library.* 

Phillip’s Now Imporial Library Atlas, edited by Mossra. Bartho¬ 
lomew and Hughes, Follows of our Sooioty, is a oloarly-dofinod and 
attraotivo work. Tho ohromo-lithograpluo colouring of tho maps is 
effootivo, and tho divisions arc not obscurod by tho insertion of 
too many namos. Tho accompanying Indox Goographious at onoo 
onablos tho roador to find any place on tho map. 

A work about to appoar has just boon put into my hands, ontitlod 
* A System of Universal Geography,’ by Dr. Muir of Glasgow, ono 
of our youngest and most industrious Associates. It forms a largo 
volume, and oonveys in a oompondious stylo some of tho latost 
information on tho various countries of tho earth. From its plan 
of arrangement the work appears to combino the advantages of a 
gazetteer and those of a text-book for sohools and femilioa. 

Mr. Murray has just published two volumos of tho Travels of 
M. Mouhot, by his widow, a descendant of Mungo Park. Tho 
travels aro in Siam, Lao, and Cambodia, and have near- 100 beantifiil 
illustrations: they describe tho most romarkablo ruins of tomplea 
and palaces whioh have over been discovered, comparable only for 
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magnitude to the Pyramids and temples of Egypt. The booh is 
dedicated to the Royal Geographical Sooiety. 

Mr William Simpson, one of our Fellows, who has spent much 
time in delineating the natural features of Upper India, the Him*- - 
layaa, Tibet, and Cashmere, has brought home a series of ooloured 
paintings of great beauty, which, I hear, are about to be published. 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, the fine sconery of 
Rajpootana, and the Falls of Gairaoppa, in Mysore, are as strikingly 
represented as numberless buildings are elaborately and artistically 

worked out. , 

Among tho elementary publications, I may direct attention 
to an usoful little work, by the Rev. Alexander Mackey, entitled 
• Elements of Modern Geography.’ * In a former Address I ven¬ 
tured to oommend the ' Manual of Geography,’ by tho same author; 
and the present production is an improved and careful epitome of 
that work, whioh can bo rcoommonded os a text hook to bo used 
in the educational establishments of tho country. Considering that 
tbo author is—as I know myself—aolively employed as a minister 
of roligion in tiro heart of Aberdeenshire, roraoto from acooss to 
libraries and the groat marts of knowlodgo; I cannot but admire tho 
assiduity and research displayed in tho preparation of this olomontary 
troatiso. 

Fortign Cartography.—On tho detailed progross of Cartography in 
foreign oountrios I must delay tho attempt to give a prtcis, oxcopt 
with rospeot to Russia; and on the great stridos mado by tho geo¬ 
graphers of that empixo I will presently dilate. It is, howevor, 
'my duty to notice, that though engaged in a gallant and strenuous 
dofonco of their country, the Government of tho anoient kingdom 
of Denmark did not omit to comply with our request, to transmit 
to our Sooiety all tho Bheets of their Topographical Survey up to 
tho timo of their presentation. 

Of these maps, which whon completed will number seventy sheets, 
about one-fourth are already finished and in our possession, and I can 
truly say that I never saw rnoro beautiful specimens of cartography. 
They ombraco many details, more, indeed, than thoso of our own 
Ordnanco Survey on the small scale, and ore usefully combined with 
hydrographical charts on the same scale, exhibiting the soundings 
and sand-banka; an agreeable effect being produced by slightly tint¬ 
ing the wator. Even on the scale of rs-inr. or one inch to a mile 
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and a quarter, all tho elevations are delineated by contour lines, 
tbeir height in feet being given. Not only are tho houses and farm¬ 
steads marked, but also the minor onolosuros and wooded and marshy 
tracts ; bo that this map may bo favourably compared with any work 
published by other and largor nations. Sevoral excellent geological 
maps accompany this valuablo donation to our Map Office. 

It also gratifies mo to place on rocord a kind aot of tho Govern¬ 
ment of Ooponkagon in acceding to a request I recently made 
through his Excolloncy tho Danish Minister, M. Billo, whon tho 
Elbo was blookadod, to grant a passport to tho nliip in which tho 
rivor stoamor of our Medallist, tho Hanoverian Baron 0. von dor 
Dookon, is to bo translated from Hamburgh to tho blast Coast of 
Afrioa. Tho passport was at onco Hont, for happily soiontiflo 
explorations woro considered us suorod by tho Dmios ns they wore 
by tho French whon tho Austrian fiigulo Nomm was circumnavi¬ 
gating tho globo during tho Crimean war. 

We have to thank tho Prussian Government for transmitting 
to us the detailed map of tho oourse of tho Wosor, from its sources 
to its month. This map is on twonty-ono shoots, on tho soalo of 
vvinri or throe miles to on inoh. 

Lastly, from Switzerland our oxcollont oorrospondont, M. Zioglor, 
has transmitted for tho Sooiety a oopy of tho mapB rooontly pub¬ 
lished by tho Fodoral Post-oflico dopartmont; representing tho rail¬ 
ways, postal routos, atid tolograph stations of tho Confederation. 
Tho maps aro accomponiod by a tablo of distancos botwocn tho 
towns, and aro remarkably cloar and woll oxocutod. Tho important 
question of tho determination of hoighte in Switzerland hus muoh 
occupied tho attontion of Swiss goographors, and a coramittoo has 
been appointod by tho Fodoral Govormnont to rcoonsidor tho sub- 
jeot, in consequenoo of tho lovolling of railroad linos having shown 
a difference of 2 to 8 mitres from the determination as glvon in the 
offioial maps of General Dufonr. 

Recent Proorww Of Geography in Russu.-Judging from the 
grandeur and importance of its operations, tho Geographical Sooiety 
of St. Potorsburg may weU bo styled " Imporial.” Ho who will 
peruse tho C'ompte-rondu of tho proceedings of that body, as ably por- 
I>arod by tiro Secretary, M. Bosobrasoff," cannot fail to admire the 
wide and laborious surveys whioh havo been effected, the number 
of valuable maps which havo been prepared, and the various sciences 

* Translated into French from tho Russian. 
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affiliated to geography which have been enriched by researches amid 
regions hitherto for the most part unexplored by any traveller, 
and most imperfectly known to geographers. Founded on the model 
of our own Society so recently as the yoar 1846, the Imperial 
Society of St. Petersburg has now, indeed, become a most important 
body under the presidency of the Grand Duke Constantino, assisted 
by that onlightened nautical surveyor and circumnavigator Admiral 
Llitke.* 

Whilst the practice in England, and our habits, havo led us to 
separate ethnology andstotistics from geography,—the parent Royal 
Sooioty, the Linnman and Zoologioal Societies, and the younger 
body tho Ethnographical Sooiety, gathering papers on the various 
subjeots olosely allied to geography,—the Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburg embraoea all these cognate branohes, and combines 
thorn with physical geography and travels; separate sections for 
eaoh subject being organized with separate presidents, irrespective 
of tho officers and counoil of tho general body. 

As I had tho honour, when this Imporial Sooioty was foundod, 
of boing named, in association with Humboldt and Ritter, one of 
tho threo first oloctod Foroign Honorary Members, simply bocause 
I had assisted in working out tho structure of portions of that 
vast ompiro, I naturally take sincere pleasure in pointing out to 
my Associates tho suocossful strides which this body has made, and 
particularly in tho lost fow yoars, in extending our aoquaintanco 
with largo portions of Northern Asia, as well as in the construction 
of aocuroto maps, and tho diffusion of sound knowledge in statistics, 
natural history, and ethnology. 

Independently of tho justly famous measurement of an arc of 
tho meridian from tho North Capo to tho Black Sea, carried 

out by tho astronomors and surveyors lod by Struve and Tonnor, 
on which I havo dilated on previous occasions, the geographical 
explorations of Eastern Siboria and the bordors of tho Chinese 
Empire havo been so conducted as to throw quite a new light on 
tho physical geography and natural history of thoso vast regions. 
Those survoys were organized in so judicious a manner that they 
were almost certain to produce good fruits. Thus, whilo to M. 
Schwartz, of Dorpat, and his assistants, was entrusted tho preparation 
of the topographical maps, to MM. Schmidt and Glehn were allotted 
all geological and mineralogical inquiries ; whilst M. Radde, assisted 
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by other able men, was responsible for the zoological and botanical 
departments. 

With such sound pre-arrangements we nood not thoroforo bo 
• surprised, that these explorors should have made observations 
which call for great changes in all pre existing maps, and at 
the same time greatly onriohed the domain of natural history. 
Among the most important of the new features wliioh obaraotorizo 
these researches, and whioh aro perspicuously pointod out by M. 
Besobrasoff, tho following may bo montionod. Tlio physical section 
of tho East Siberian expedition has ascertained that many of tho 
oxisting notions of tho configuration of tho vast basin watered by 
tho groat rivor Amur and its affluents are not only vory inoxaot, 
but are often diametrically opposod to tho truth. Tho connootion, 
for oxamplo, of tho lofty mountains proceeding from tho eastern 
sido of tho lako Baikal, and cullod Yublonoy, with fhoso termed 
Stanovoy on tho north-oast, bus no oxistonoo. On tho contrary, it 
has boon asoortainod that in this region, as in tho intorior of othor 
oontinonts (a phonomonon to whioh Humboldt first dirootod atten¬ 
tion), tho true parting of tho waters ofton procoods from compara¬ 
tively low plateaux situated among muoh loftior mo\mtains, through 
whioh the rivore oscapo in deep chasms. In this way tho water¬ 
shed of Eastom Siboria is found to prooood from tlio north of tho 
lako Baikal, a little to tlio north of 60° n. lat., and to throw off 
tho affluents of tho Lena to tho north, and thoso of tho Amur to tlio 
south. Wo also loam that in a more eastom or lowor portion of 
tho groat Amur, tho ohain of Buroia lias a difforout outlino from tlmt 
whioh has boon assigned to it Tho suddon southward deflootion 
of tho mighty Amur from tho Cossack station of Paahkoff is deter¬ 
mined by a lofty mountain-ridgo striking from east to west, and 
not from north to south, as formerly roprosontod on maps. This 
stream has, in feet, found an issuo by a profound fissure, with pre¬ 
cipitous olifis on either side, of whioh gorge it tokos advantago. 
If we turn to the western portion of this region of Siboria, wo find 
that thore also researches have produced a groat chango in our 
previous knowledge. The form of the Soians Mountains, which 
range eastward from tho Altai, has undergono considerable modifi¬ 
cation, as determined by the observations of Sohwartz and Kryjine. 

Practical cartographers will consult with much profit the maps, 
almost completed, of those hitherto ill-defined tracts, and geologists 
are awaiting the description of the rocks and their contents, whilst 
ethnologists aro looking for aocounts of those ourious tribes of 
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Mongolian and Russo-Chineso Tartars, of which tho late Mr. Atkinson 
and his reliot have given us such lively sketches. In the mean time 
we may be quite sure that tho splendid and abundant collections of 
animals and plants brought to St. Petersburg will be found to illustrate 
the direct dependence of the animal and vegetable produots on the 
physioal geography and climatology of tho region. It is by such a 
well-devised and richly-endowed expedition as that of the Survey 
of Eastern Siberia that geography attains its highest distinctions; 
and I am suro that all those whom I address will rejoice with mo, 
that a Society founded on our model should in so few years have 
attained a distinction which entitles it to the grateful thanks and 
approval of all geographers. 

Whilst the Russian Qoograplucal Society has thus oarried scien¬ 
tific explorations, and applied its science to newly-acquired, wild 
tracts in Northern Asia, and to important outlots for tho ooramercc 
of the empire, its mombers have not boon loss actively employed 
in onrlohing thoir country with valuable data, in cartography, 
ethnology, and statistios. 

Whon I travelled in Russia, upwards of twonty years ago, tho 
groatost of all desidorato, and which, as a geological oxplorer, I felt 
most, was the want of a good general map of tho oountry. That 
work, which was commoncod by.the Imperial Geographical Sooiety 
in 1857, has been oomplotod, and the map was issued for sale last 
year. This most important work, omhraoing the Caucasus, has 
been followed by onothor still more scientific,—a Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary of the Empire, of whioh some parts havo 
alroady beoa published. Thanks to the very numerous journeys 
and surveys whioh have been made, this Dictionary will be a strik¬ 
ing rocord of the substantial advanoos whioh Russia has achieved in 
tho last quarter of a century. 

In an Address liko this, in which it is my duty to refer to 
geographical progross in many countries, I cannot do justioo 
to tho Imperial Sooiety as regards numerous other subjects 
whioh this body has, in tho most exemplary manner, combined 
with the extension of the highor branches of physical science. 
Inquiries of real utility to the nation, suoh os in times gone by 
were executed in England by the Sooiety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, have been mode in various branches of statistics, 
showing how zealously the Russian Government is labouring to 
dispel ignorance, and thus, by extending true knowledge, to enable 
all ©lassos the better to appreciate and value the vast improvement, 
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amounting to a sooial and peaceful revolution in the condition of 
the people, which the present Emperor has so liberally and bene¬ 
ficially introduced. Some of these good meaauroa wore, indeed, on 
'the point of being carried out in the western Governments border¬ 
ing on the kingdom of Poland, when tho outburst of the insun- 
rootion in the latter seriously interfered with the development of 
the material prosperity and improvement of tho country. 

In reference to the establishment of tolograpliio oommunioation 
with China aoross Siberia, in whioh, os I announced to you last 
year, our associate Mr. Grant was busily omployod, it is satisfactory 
to know that the Russian portion of tho ontorpriso is so far com¬ 
pleted, that tho telegraph station at Irkutsk, distant 6700 railos from 
St. Petersburg, was opened fivo months ago (2nd Dooombor, 1863), 
and thus messagos will bo, as it wore, iuHtantanooualy convoyod, 
which formorly required 23 days. To no country, indeed, is 
tolegraphio communication of moro vital connoquonoo than to 
Russia, in whioh a Govornmont mesuonger, oarrying the most im¬ 
portant despatoh, would have oooupiod a month in oonroying that 
whioh is now the affair of hours, if not of minutes.* 

Furthor results of tho oxpeditioh of Eaatom Siberia and the 
borders of Chino, including all tho rivor-systom of the Amur, have 
rooently appeared in tho publication of a large map in 7 shoots, on 
the soalo of 40 versts to an inoh. Tliis work, oxoouted by M. 
Sohwarta, is aocompaniod by a gonoral dotailod aperyu. Tho same 
author has also proparod a cheaper map on a smollor soalo and em¬ 
bracing a muoh larger region of Siberia. M. Sohobunin lias oxooutod 
a detailed map, on tho soalo of 6 versts to an inoh, of Sakhalin, 
whioh shows great olmnges in the form whioh has boon givon to 
this large islandall proooding maps; ho also contemplates do- 
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tailed maps of other tracts, including the course of the rivers 
Amgun and Bureia. 

From the researches of M. Sohmidt the geologist, aided by the 
botanist Glehn and the topographer Schobunin, wo learn that tho 
region beyond the Sea of Baikal is distinguished by a groat variety 
of geologioal formations. Crystalline rooks, however, abound, and 
tho unaltored sedimentary fossiliferouB formations are muoh loss 
oxtonded. Among the latter, the Devonian and Jurassio deposits 
have been best recognised. The latter has the petrographioal 
oharaoters of tho Jurassio rooks of the Oauoasus, and oontains 
certain beds of coal, whioh in one spot is said to pass into graphite. 
Further eastward, and along the Saigon or ohiof mountains, and on tho 
Amur below the junotionof the Zoia, there are spread out great fresh¬ 
water formations of tertiary age, whilst in the great island of Sakha¬ 
lin vory recent marine tertiaries repose on truo ohalk and oretaooous 
deposits. Having discovered what he believes to be many tran¬ 
sitions botweon orystallino rocks and unaltered sediments with 
fossils, M. Sohmidt is of opinion that nil suoh ohangos havo boon 
brought about in an nquoous mannor, and not by any plutonic 
or ignoous action. Tho ingenious author is obliged, howevor, to 
admit the oxistonoo of obsidian in ono place, and has not yet deve¬ 
loped his proofs in favour of his novel syBtom, in which, if I havo not 
boon misinformed, he seems to carry the’ohomical and Noptunio idoas 
of Bisohoff to what I canuot but oonsidor an extravagant longth. 
rFrom suoh theorotio speculations it is indood comforting to 
myself, as a praotical geologist, to turn to tho more recent labours 
of my distinguished friend M. Abioh in tho peninsula Apohoron and 
the adjaoont parts of tho Caspian Sea. There, tho apparition of now 
islands in tho soa, and tho ©wiption of the mud volcanoes on land, 
show, according to him, the-oloso connection whioh oxists, in a 
natural history point of view, betweon tho anoiont ignoous pheno¬ 
mena so apparent throughout tho Caucasus and the analogous but 
muoh more puny eruptions of tho present day, as exhibited in the 
north-eastern flank of that groat chain, where ono of the islands 
(Kouman) was thrown up in 1861 . 

Afterfive years of active labour and assiduous researches in Eastern 
Siberia and in regions rarely visited before, and some whore no 
naturalist had procedod him, M. Raddo has, as it were, completed 
our acquaintance with the zoology of these vast regions, parts of 
which only had boeu visited by Pallas, Middendorff, and Voznes¬ 
ensky, and recently by Maack and Schronk. The last of these tra- 
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vollers gave indeed an excellent idea of the natural history of the 
rogion of the Amur ; but M. Raddo has done more, in gathering 
together a oompleto fauna of Eastern Siberia. He has prepared 
zoo-geographical maps of all the regions he traversed, in which ho 
has shown, by moans of colours, the limits of the range of each 
group of animals. His comprehensive geographical researches, 
which led him to divide Northern Asia into three zoological and 
botanioal zones, are of a high order of merit Those regions aro 
Siboria proper, to tho southern limit of whioh the roindoer ranges, 
and in whioh tho Siborian codar grows; the region of the Mon¬ 
golian Stoppo; and the rogion of Northern Manchuria. 

Confirmod as thoao grand zoologioal doduotions aro by tho deter¬ 
mination of tho collateral plants of oach, I am lod to boliovo that, 
ninco tho oarlior days of JIumboldt, thoro is no work on natural 
history whioh has moro tondod to oomploto tho gonoral views of 
tho truo phyaioal goographor. This grand publication of M. ltaddo 
has dirootly resulted from the direotion of tho Imporial Geographioal 
Sooiety and the support of tho Government; and wo hope soon to 
bo ablo to admiro tho illustrations of numorous natural typos hithorto 
wholly unknown to mon of scienoo. 

Anothor contribution to tho phyaioal knowlodgo of those 
countrios is a pampblot on tho olimato, by my valuod friond 
M. Middondorff, tho justly-colobratod travollor in Northom Siboria. 
Tho work ontitlod ‘ La ContnSo do l’Amour,’ by M. Maximowioz, is 
also a most important addition to tho litoraturo of tho Goography 
and Natural History of Siboria. 

Irrespective of natural history as a branoh of goography, ono 
phenomenon has boon brought out in strong roliof by tho physical 
sootion of tho expedition to Eastom Siberia, viz., that in tho basin of 
tho Amur, as in the island of Sakhalin, tho right bank of tho river 
is steep and preoipitous, and the left bank low and flat. I pointed 
out tho same phenomenon twenty years ago in regard to tho great 
rivers Volga, Oka, &o., in European Russia** The probable explana¬ 
tion of this striking phenomenon is that the flat regions on tho loft 
bank of each river woro formerly broad riverine sheets, and by tho ele¬ 
vation of land, the destruction of forests, and other causes, have been 
so dosicoated that the waters have at longth found their natural 
boundary in the escarpment of rocks which rise successively from 
the low regions of the north to the loftier ranges of the south. 


See ‘ Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains/ vol. i. pp. 21, 650. 
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An expedition undor M. Anosoff in search of a gold region on 
the Chinese frontier, reported as such by fugitives, has returned 
without success. They found that this traot had boon extensively _ 
washed for gold, and, from the remains of buildings, (to., it is 
supposed this district of country had been occupied by a powerful 
people, but the gold seems to have been nearly exhausted. 

In further developing the geography of the Kirghis countries 
between the Russian and Chinese boundaries, the Imperial Geo¬ 
graphical Society have been so fortunate as to securo the services 
of ML 0. Struve, who, assisted by ML Potamino, an accomplished 
Cossack, has been for some timo exploring the water system of 
the Blaok Irtysh, and who, whan last heard of, had passod tho 
mountains, containing graphite, which separate the basins of 
Baikal and TBzai-San. Tho groat lake of Tszoi-San with its 
fisheries had already been ocoupied by Russia; it receives no 
streams from tho north ; tho basin' of tho Blaok Irtysh is ontirely 
distinot from that of the Ulangur. Tho explorers found tho 
mountains of tho South Altai to be much noaror to tbo Lako Marka 
than is represented on maps; this highly pioturosquo sheet of 
wator boing ombosomed in lofty mountains. In thoso Asiatic 
explorations tho Transilian, or country of tho sovon rivers (Semi- 
vetohurt), must not be forgotten os having been examined by 
Colonel Goluboff and Colonol Babkoff at tho east end of tho Lake 
of Tszai-San. 

Cool has been found in tho mountains of Karatau by Colonel 
Tchomiaioff, whioh, though of poor quality, may prove of im¬ 
portance to Russia in feeding hor now flotilla on the Sea of Aral, 
with fuel by transit along tho great river Syr Dario. The present 
supply of ooal for the Aral rogion oomes from tho ooabfiold of the 
Donotz in Sonth Russia, a distance of about 1200 miles over tho 
Caspian Soa and Desort of Ust Urt 

Among the important expeditions recontly nndortaken and 
directed by tho Imperial Geographical Society is that which, under 
the guidmoo of the eminent naturalist M. Baer, aided by M. Badde, 
has examined the Sea of Azof. All tho results of this inquiry axe 
not yet fully known; but whilst we ascertain that the amount of 
sediment and detritus poured out by the Don and other streams 
into this inland sea necessarily diminishes the depth of its waters, 
yet, this operation not being so rapid as some poisons have sup 1 
posed, a long period will elapse before navigation will be mate¬ 
rially impeded. 
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The conclusion of the Russian report had not roaohed me when 
this Address -was road; but in the part transmitted I am glad to 
find that the eulogies whioh-1 passed, at the last Anniversary, on 
fhe labours of M. Khanykoff and the Russian Expedition in Persia 
quito accord with the well-digested analysis of M. Bosobraaoff. 

Arabia. —We have been much gratifiod within the last few months 
by the lively and exoiting narrative of bis journey aoross Ara bi a, 
given to us by Mr. Gifford Palgravo. This enterprising traveller, 
who took high honours at Oxford, and has since boon a wandoror 
over many regions of Asia, travollod in the oharactor-of a phy- 
sioian aoross tho northern and oontral parts of this great, but 
little known, peninsula; and, with tho oxebption of Major Sadleir, 
who is dosoribod as having travollod with tho silonco of a balo of 
goods in transitu, ho is tho only one of modorn explorors, who, cross¬ 
ing tho vory hoart of tho oountry, omorgod on tho Poreian Gulf. 

Although Mr. Palgravo has fixed no latitudes nor longitudoa, he yet 
travelled for beyond the adventurous Wallin of Finland, who only 
roaohed HoSL His aketoh of the peoplo of the inland kingdom of 
the Wahabites, and their capital lliadh, and the clear distinction ho 
draws botweon the wandering Bodouins and tho regularly govornod, 
oivilisod, and striot Wahabite Mahomodans who live in tho control 
towns, aro so very instructive, that the Counoil havo warmly approved 
his labours by conferring on him a testimonial. I trust that Mr. 
Palgravo will olaborato tho oloquont communication he made to us, 
and whioh is given verbatim in Vol. viii. p. 87, of our Proceedings, 
by produoing a work worthy of his abilities and resoarclu I oan truly 
say that on no oocaaion have I seen the Follows of tho Geographical 
Sooiety moro gratifiod and oxoited, than when Mr. Palgravo narrated 
his adventures in oroaaing Arabia; and suroly, as respeotod the deep 
interest oreatod, I was fully borne out whon I termed his narrative 
tho Thousand and Seoond Arabian Night’s Tale 1 

Little as we know of the interior of Southern Arabia, I am 
reminded by my friend the Rev. 0. Forster, that there are evidences 
tending to sustain tho accuracy of Ptolemy, when, he speaks of four 
rivers in that region. In tho parts of Arabia traversed by Mr, 
Palgravo, a river, after fertilising whole valleys, disappears under 
the sands, and re-appears no moro. So is it in the south. For, even 
on that very coast, so woll surveyed by tho ship I'alinurus, aod where 
no rivers wore discovered, a river, the month of which is lost under 
sands, was discovered by the late Rev. Thomas Broockman, whq 
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examined that coast in an Arab dhow, proceeding from Aden to Shehr, 
and landing continually in spots where no large ship (like the PaJi- 
nurus ) could approach. This river is considered hy Mr. Forster to 
be the CaOa Canira of Ptolemy ; and a lithographio sketoh of it is 
given in his ‘Sinai Photographed,’ and is described at pp. 349, 852 
of that work. Mr. Forster further believes, from tho aocounts given 
to Mr. Broookman, that another of Ptolemy’s four rivers, tho Prion, 
runs parallel to the coast-ridge, and is lost in interior sands. Not 
pretending to give any opinion upon the question of whether those 
rivers bo really two of those mentioned by Ptolemy, it is gratifying 
to find that, as in Africa, so in Arabia, modern disoovorios go to sus¬ 
tain the aocuraoy of that groat anoient geographer. 

JTindostan .—The Beport of the operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India during 1862-63, is fall of interesting professional 
details. This groat Survey, which was commonccd upwards of fifty 
yoArs ago, and which has since boon so ably conducted by our distin¬ 
guished Associates, Sir Goorgo Everost and Sir Andrew Waugh, is 
ono of tho most important results of our rulo in Indio; and tho presont 
Beport by Major J. T. Walker, n.R., as ono of a sorios containing.tho 
history of tho Survoy, is of groat voluo. In addition to tho gonoral 
roviow of tho proceedings for tho year, it contains two lteports, 
which aro completo in tliomselvos and of special intorost, namoly, 
an account by Mr. 0. Lano of a portion of Independent Tipporah, 
and a reconnaissance, by Captain J. P. Basevi, ilk., F.n.o.s., of a 
portion of Jyeporo, in Gondwana. Those aro parts of India hithorto 
unknown, and which have novor before boon visited or mappod. 

The important observations of Captain Godwin-Auston on tho 
rogion of tho Western Himalayas will bo commented on undor tho 
head of Glaciore (p. 221). 

Major Showers, of tho Indian Army, has recontly published 
some interesting letters upon two practical questions connooted 
with tho geography of India: the ono refers to tire terminus of 
the Madras Railway on tho Malabar coast—the othor to the pro¬ 
posed port at Sodashogur. Major Showers givos good reason 
for preferring Narakal—6 milos north of Corhin, as the ocean 
terminus of tho railway—to Beypoor, which is 80 milos farther to 
tiro northward, the latter being an open roadstead exposed to the 
full force of the south-west monsoon; whilst at tho former place, 
the sea within the area of a square league, forming the anohorage, 
is in all weathers perfectly calm. If the account which Major 
Showers gives of this locality bo correct—and he appears to write 
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from personal observation as well as on the authority of the resident 
Marino Officers—the calmness of the sea along the Narakal shore is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of physical geography in 
the world, and well merits further investigation. With respeot to 
Sedashegur, which is regarded with so much interest at present, as 
the proposed outlet for all the cotton-produce of the Southern Mah- 
rattan country, Major Showers’s opinion is decidedly unfavourable. 
He shows, in the first placo, that tho oonstruotion of a breakwater 
in the opon sea, without which tho port would be inaccessible during 
the monsoons, would bo attondod with tho utmost difficulty, owing, 
on tho ono hand, to a soa-bottom of soft yiolding mud, and, on tho 
oilier, to tho working season boing limited to an intorval of seven 
or eight months’ duration; and ho shows, in tho socond plaoe, that if 
tho port woro forrnod, it would bo almost impossible to maintain a 
rogular communication with tho interior, owing to tho natural 
obstacles—ospooially from floods—us woll os tho oxtromo unhoalthi- 
nosa of tho surrounding tract of country. 

Formosa, —Mr. Swinhoo, who had woll prepared himself for such 
a task by a long rosidonco in Chino, has given us a very clear 
account of tho geography, othnology, and natur al history of this 
island. Tho value of this communication from H.M. Vice-Consul 
at Formosa was pointed out at length to tho Sooioty by Admiral 
Collinson, who formorly survoyod its shores, and by Sir Harry 
Parkes, who gavo to tho mooting on instructive skotoh of tho history 
of European, Chinoso, and Japnnoso relations with the islanders. 
Tho prospoots of increased trado with this largo and fertilo island, 
now that it is oponed under Lord Elgin’s treaty to Europeans, woro 
disoussod, and tho statoraonts of Mr. Swinhoo confirmed regarding 
the superiority, os ports, of Tam-Suy and Ta-Kow to tho port Taiwan, 
which was tho ono originally selected.* 

Tho Malay Archipdago.—At tho mooting of the 8th Juno, 1808, wo 
were gratified by tho reading of a Memoir from the pen of that 
eminent naturalist, Mr. A. R. Wallace, on the Malayan or Indo- 
Austrulian Arohipelago.f After eight years, passed in that highly, 
interesting region of islands of all dimensions, from the vast and 
still little known Borneo, and the still loss known Now Guinea, to 
tbo remote and somi-barbarous Timor, Mr. Wallace came before us 
with a well-established natural boundary-line between ono large 

• * See ‘ Proceedings Royal Geog. Soc.,' vol. viii. p. 23 j also * Proceedings of 
British Association for Advancement of Scienco/ Newcastle Meeting, 1868. 
f See Proc., vol. vii. p. 206. 
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region of tie islands of the Archipolago and another; the one being 
Asiatic by its animal and vegetable life, the other having an Austro- 
Malayan type. ‘ 

Indicating how tho Asiatio Islands wore probably once connooted 
as terra firma, and pointing to the various oscillations of the surface, 
in these lands so replete with volcanoes, Mr. Wallace happily shows 
how, by simply traversing one gut or channel occupied by a deep 
sea, only 16 miles wide (between Bali and Lombok), the traveller is 
at onoe transported from the Asiatio to the Australian kingdom of 
natural history. This physioal separation ho considers to bo ono 
of great antiquity, whilst the separation of tho mass of Asiatio lands 
to the west of it into innumerable smallor parts (yet all being a 
community of Asiatio type), is viewed as being of posterior date. 

Whilst this philosophic Memoir naturally gave great satisfaction 
to my learned and sagaoious friend, Mr. John Crawfurd,* who has 
passod many years in tho Indian Arohipelago, I must also bo allowod 
to say that it gavo equal satisfaction to mysolf, from the skilful manner 
in whioh the author brought to boar all his loro in tho various 
branohos of natural history, to sustain his grand geological induc¬ 
tions as to tho onormous changes whioh have suooossivoly ocourred 
in tho physical geography of thoso diversified regions. 

It is, indoed, to bo romombored with pride (particularly by us, 
who choored on Mr. Wallace when ho loft these shores ton years 
ago on his adventurous travels), that no such results as thoso oould 
have boon laid before goographors when tho soionoes of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology wore in their infancy. Tho work of Mr. 
Wallace is, therefore, a true indox of the advanoe which has boon 
rnado in geography, in tho correlation of tho most arduous and 
oxtonsive researches and observations of tho traveller and statist 
with ovory branch of natural history science. 

Australasia .—Tho groat and important discoveries rnado in hitherto 
unoxplorod tracts of Australia having Icon lorgoly dwolt upon in 
last yoar’s Address, I will confino mysolf now to mentioning sovoral 
collateral subjects, which have rccontly bcon brought forward in 
respect to that vast portion of tho terrestrial surface of tho globe. 

The intention, to which I alluded at tho last Anniversary, of colo¬ 
nising portions of North Australia by South Australian settlers, to 
proceed thither by sea, is about to be carried into effect. A North 


t A’ SM r i f T 'f rAy, f 0T i> t mo 1valuable work, 'A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
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Australian Settlement Company has, indeed, been formed, the chair¬ 
man of whioh is Sir Richard Graves M'Donnell, tho late Governor 
of South Australia, and under whose administration M'Douall Stuart 
.made that remarkable journey from Adelaide to the Indian Ocean,* 
which has led his brother colonists to make this great venture. If 
success should attend the bold enterprise, whether brought about 
by a settlement in Van Diemen's Gulf^ or in the Queen’s Channel of 
Cambridge Gulf—the lattor of whioh I should think much preferable 
(seo my last Address)—then it is almost certain that a separate North 
Australian Colony must be established, inaamuoh as it will bo im¬ 
possible that tho Government of Adolaido should rulo a population 
soparatod from thorn by a distanoo of 1300 miles, muoh of tho inter¬ 
vening spaoo consisting of traota of almost impassablo sands and 
foroals. % 

If suoh a colony should be ostablishod, and it bo afterwards found 
impracticable for Englishmen to labour in the opon air in so warm a 
latitude, 1 trust that Hindoos, Malays, or Chinese may bo used for 
that purpose; for, by whatever means effooted, I shall rejoioe in 
seeing tho realisation of a project, whioh I have advocatod at meetings 
of this Sooioty for many years. I am fully persuaded that, with the 
rioh produots of that rogion, tho fino bays of tho sea on tho south 
shoro of the groat Indian Ocean must, soonor or later, bo oooupiod 
by a groat maritimo nation liko our own, which already possesses 
tho other threo sides of this vast continont.' 

Already, indood, wo know that, under tho auspioos of tho Govornor 
of Queensland, Sir Goorgo Bowen, and for tho purposes of .trade 
end oommeroe, a new settlement has boon made at Cape York, the 
northernmost point of this continont. From tho some authority we 
learn tho results of tho important naval survey of the ineido of the 
Great Barrior Reof, as oomploted by Commandor Robinson. On this 
point I must refer you to tho AlU explanatory comments of Sir 
Charles Nicholson and the Hydrographer, Captain Richards, as given 
in the report of the meeting on the 11th April last, whioh. is to be 
seen in our Proceedings. 

Wo now know, from the high authority of Captain Riohards him- 
aelf, that, although twenty years ago tho inner route from Cape York 
to Moreton Bay was the most intricate passage in the world, it is 

* Whilst these sheets arc passing through the press I have received copies of 
the 'Journals of J. M'Dooall Stuart,’ which have just been published in a 
handsome volume, by Messrs. Saunders and Otley ; edited by Mr. Hardman, and 
illustrated by Mr. Angas, with an excellent map by Weller. The work ought to 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Australian exploration. 
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now rendered as navigable as the English Channel, thanks to the 
labours of our naval surveyors. It was, indeed, most gratifying to 
find Captain Richards characterising that survey as one of the most 
gigantic and splendid undertakings evor oarried out by any nation; - 
and I repeat, what I have said before, that every true geographer 
will gratefully cherish the reoolleotion of thoso bold and skilftil 
seamen, Captain F. Price Blackwood, Captain Owen Stanley, and 
their successors, through whom the east coast of Australia has beon 
opened out to the navigation of the world. 

The mooted quostion of the extent to which tho successful propa¬ 
gation of flocks of sheep con bo carried in advauoing towards tho 
Equator from our old settlements in Australia, which was vigorously 
discussed last year, particularly when the journeys of Londsborough 
and adKinloy were under our notice, has been revived, and will no 
doubt oontinue under discussion until tho porsovoranoo of our 
countrymon shall have deoidedly sottlcd that limit by experience. 
As far as ascertained data go, it had been found that in Australia 
sheep have thrivonupto 19° south latitudo, which olono givos us on 
onormous rango for tho flocks of now Bottlers. 

Amid tho fow rogions of which wo have aoquired little or no 
additional knowledge in tho lost quartor of a oontury, wo may cor- 
tainly plaoo Now Guinoa. Honco it gavo mo much pleasure when 
tho attention of tho Counoil was directed to a proposal of Sir Charlos 
•Nicholson to ondeovour to oxplore tho southorn ooasts, bays, and 
rivors of that groat moss of land, from tho now settlement of Capo 
York. I trust that tho Admiralty (looking only to the narrow 
ohanbol whioh soporotos New Guinea from Capo York) will lond 
a helping hand in such a survey, os soon as circumstances will 
permit. 

•Nmo Zealand .—From Australia and tracts lying to tho north of it, 
let us turn to the southorn portion of Australasia, New Zealand; 
where, despite the war which has unfortunately prevailed in the 
northern island of tho group, great advances have beon made in 
delineating tho physical geography and geological structure of tho 
provinces of Canterbury and Otago, in the middle island. 

Three Papers of great interest have been communicated to 
the Sooiety, which throw additional light upon the physical 
geography of tho hitherto unsurveyed districts of tho great 
middle island of New Zealand, and contain now faots illus¬ 
trative of glacial action. I consider' it, indeed, to be a fortunate 
circumstance for our science, that these regions should have been 
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visited by such mon as Dr. Hector, Mr. M'Korrow, and Dr. Hiuist. 
We may now compare their observations with those of Professor 
James Forbes and others in the Alpine regions, and those of Dr. 
* Thomson and Dr. Hooker in the Himalaya Mountains, of which I 
shall havo oooasiou to speak at somo length in explanation of my 
own views os a. geologist upon this interesting topio of glacial 
aotion. 

The first of those papers to whioh I oall your attention is that 
whioh rolatos to the successful journey across the pvovinco of Otago, 
by my friend Dr. Heotor, so distinguished already by his explo¬ 
rations in North Amorioa and British Columbia. Leaving tho town 
of Oemaru, liis party proceeded by the right bank of tho Waitaki 
ltivor, and thon, following tho course of tho tributary Ahuriri, crossed 
Robinson’s Saddlo. At tho Wanaka Lako tho party loft tho outposts 
of tho sottlora, and proceeded into tho terra incognita by way of tho 
Matukituki River, whioh omptios itself into tho lako upon its 
western shore. Forming a oontral oarap horo, Dr. Heotor with 
two mon prooeodod up the valley, and after exploring in a hortberly 
direction, without success, for an available route, advanced on 
foot, and roachod the glaciors whioh form tho souroe of the rivor. 
Asoonding a saddle-shapod mountain by a steop olimb, partly ovor 
tho glaoior, thoy found its devotion to bo 6500 feet abovo tho soft. 
Tho viow obtainod of tho mountains was oxtonsivo and grand; 
Mount Aspiring, onvolopod in ioo, 10,000 foot high, on tho right; 
and Mount Riohards, with its onormous glaoior whioh forms tho 
sourco of tho Jaokson, on tho left. It was hero that tho traok of 
gigantio birds, supposed to bo tho Dinornis, whioh was first taken 
for a native pathway, was observed. Aftor a vain endeavour to 
follow tho oourso of tho Jaokson Rivor to tho sea, owing to tho den¬ 
sity of the woods, thoy wore oompolled to return, having reached a 
point 8 miles from the west ooaet. 

Another Paper on Now Zealand is a Reconnaissance Survey of 
tho Lake districts of the Otago province, by Mr. M'Kerrow, who 
states that 4883 square milos have been survoyed and classified into 
Pasture, Forest, Lako, Barren, and Swamp. The bearings of tho 
survey from tho truo meridian and a datum line for altitudes aro 
given. . In his remarks upon tho configuration of tho country, Mr. 
M'Rorrow calls attention to the great and sudden differences of 
elevation that diversify its surface. Tho mountains rise from 4000 
to 9000 feet, and the lino of perpotual congelation in that latitude 
has been determined to be 8000 feet. The mountaiii-ridges lying 
V vol. vnr. T 
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ia a n.s.e. and s.s.w. direction, are directly athwart the track of the 
prevailing wind from the Pacific Ocean; and it was noticed that 
the snow-toe on tho north-west sido(the side exposod to the wind) 
of the mountain-ridges was higher than upon the [ south-east or* 
the sheltered side; thus showing that the wind has a very deoided 
influence in produoing this effect. The flood-marks show a rise 
and fall of water almost incredible, and the deltas at tho mouths of 
the rivers are invariably and rapidly advancing into tho lakes. 
The value of the latter as reservoirs, restraining tho floods, is par- 
tio«4arly expatiated upon, and the greater extent of tho lakes at a 
former period is pointed out; while attention is oallod to tho varied 
influonoos at work whioh produce a condition of “ unstable equili¬ 
brium ” in the atmosphere, produoing storms of groat violonoo. 

The third Paper is a most important aocount of the highly 
interesting journeys of tho provincial geologist, Dr. Haast, of whoso 
dooda I was led to augur most favourably, in consoquonco of tho 
high charaotor whioh ho brought with him from Vienna, as testiflod 
to me in a letter from my orainont friond, M. von Haidinger. 
In tho yoar 1861, tho rivors Ashburton and Rangitata wore traced 
by Dr. Haast to their sources in Mounts Arrowsmith and Tyndall. 
In 1802, tho oourse of tho Rivor Tongawai was followed, and tho 
mountain-rango orossod to Lako Tokapo, tho affluents of whioh were 
traoed to the Godloy Glaoier and Mount Darwin. Lako Pukaki was 
visited, and its sources in the deolivitios of Mount Cook ascertained; 
and the Neumann Rango, from whence tho Dobson and HawkinB tako 
their rise and flow into Lake Ohau, was oxplored. 

In 1808, Dr. Haast proooeded from the Orihi Rivor along the 
coast to tho Waitaki River, wliioh ho ascendod, end followed the 
courso of its first tributary on the loft bank (the Ahuriri) to it* 
souroo, visiting also the western shorn of the Ohau Lako. The 
Hawoa Lako was crossed from south to north, and tho Rivor Hunter 
oxplored to its souroo in Mount Ward. Lastly, tho Wanaka Lako 
was traversed; the River Makarora traced to its origin, from whence 
ho orossed over a pass, 1012 feet above the soa, and descending a 
river (whioh has since very properly boon called tho Haast), ho 
reached the western shore of the island near Open Bay. 

As a general commentary upon these remarkable journeys. Dr. 
Haast observes, like Mr. M'Kerrow, that a longitudinal mountain- 
ohain of great magnitude, forming the watershed of the island, 
runs from north-east to south-west. The continuity of this ohain 
is broken through only in a very few places, otherwise it presents 
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high and abrupt walls of groat altitude throughout its whole length 
in the Canterbury province, wherein it roaches an estimated height 
of 10,000 feot. Dr. Haast describes the different passes through this 
• ohain, and in particular that pass which ho considers to be unique in 
physical goography, and through which ho penetrated to the western 
shore of the island, over a ridge not more than 1012 feet high. 

In the oourse of thoso explorations he has availod himself of the 
opportunity of remarking and commenting upon the features of 
glaoial notion, whioli ho has thoroughly described in all its different 
phases, and illualratod by a series of very boautifhl, oolonred skotohevS 
upon a largo scale. Tho skotohes aro now dopositod in tho archives 
of our Sooioty, and, togothor with tho admirable description whioh 
accompanies thorn, will onablo tho physical geographer to compare 
tho results of Dr. Jlaast's observations with thoso whioh lmvoboen 
raado amid tho glaciors of tho Alps and of tho Himalaya Mountains. 

In one of his interesting oommunioations, Dr. Haast doscribos tho 
zealous efforts made by Mr. Whitoombe, after traversing theso Alps, 
to reach the mouth of the Taramakau Kiver; and I must refer you 
to our 4 Proceedings,' vol. viii. No. 8, p. 68, for a vory touohing 
account of tho manner in whioh that oxoellont aoientifio observer 
lost his life.* 

It nppoars that Mr. Albert Walkor, with his brothor and Mr. 
M'Farlano, passed through a oountry on the west coast whioh had 
hithorto proved inacoossiblo, i. t. from tho mouth of tho Taramakau 
rivor to that of the Wanganui. Mr. Walkor sont his account of this 
arduous joumoy to our lato ^Vssistant-Socrotary, Mr. Greenfiold; but 
through tho oonfusion inoidont to tbo illness and doath of that 
gentloman, this doouinont has not yot boen read or noticed. 

As your attention was diroctod at tho last Annivorsary to tho 
r&pidly increasing produoo of gold in the wostem ports of the pro¬ 
vince of Otago, it is unnecessary that I should recur to that important 
feature in the structure of New Zealand. 

America. 

British Columbia and Vancouver Island. —Though unahlo to comprise 
within the limits of a short memoir any detailed description of 
British Columbia, Lieutenant Palmer, r.b., who has served in that 

* I earnestly hope that chrome-lithographic copies of those very remarkable 
coloured sketches of the New Zealand Glaciers will be soon published. Gla- 
cialists and Alpine trarcllers should possess them. 

T 2 
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colony four years and a half, has given us a very dear and sensible 
sketch of the geography and chief capabilities of that vast, and, as 
yet, very imperfectly explored region. Subtended on the west by 
the densely-woodod coast or Cascade range, with its long and deep * 
bays, and on the east by the flanks of the muoh loftier Kooky 
Mountains, a band of plateau-like and undulating country, of about 
100 miles in breadth, watered by the Fraser and its tributary streams, 
is the tract which may eventually be beat rendered capablo of yield¬ 
ing produce for tho support of the mining population. The ohief 
gold mines, which lie in tho mountainous traot of Cariboo, to the 
. east of the plateau land watered by tho Fraser, aro well desoribed, and 
we loam how the earlier proprietors traced up tho prooious metal, 
from the bonks of tho Frasor and Thompson Rivers, till thoy reached 
those woiWm watersheds of tho Rooky Mountains, in which, doubt¬ 
less, vast amounts of mineral wealth lio hiddon. Tho pioturo of the 
difficulties which tho minora havo to oncountor is thoroughly woll 
drawn, whothor as to tho want of provisions, or tho oxoossivo cold, 
and all tho disadvantages of a now sottlomont in a wild and storilo 
land. In fact, gold mining is only boginning in British Columbia, 
and tho few crooks in which diggings havo been so successful will bo 
followed up by disoovorios of gold in tho quartz veins of tho slaty 
rocks. In British Columbia, as in California and Australia, thoso 
quartz roofs, be thoy veins or altorod beds, rango from north to south, 
or rather from north and oast to south and east. Now, when wo cor- 
rolato this foot with similar data, as obtained from the auriferous 
rofcions of Australia and Russia, in all of which, as well as throughout 
thb great ohain of tho Andes, the same prevailing north and south 
strike of tho quartz hands is dominant-, science has still to searoh 
for an explanation of this most striking .physical phenomenon, to 
whioh I havo directed attention in soveral publications upon tho 
distribution of gold.* 

Tho momoir of Lieutenant l’almor is conoludod in the follow¬ 
ing words, which are, I think, ontircly homo out by the faots 
ho has adduced:—“ From its geographical position, its minoral 
wealth, tho great salubrity of its climate, and its valuable natural 
products, British Columbia, with good management and by a process 


* See ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,' rol. i. p. 472 dteq.; ‘Siberia,’ 2nd 
et icq.; Addresses to the British Association, Royal Institution 
phical Society,. pauim ; and several other works, from 1846 to 1850, 
article in the ‘Quarterly Review’ of 1850, entitled 'Siberia and 
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of gradual development, is likely to take rank as not the least im¬ 
portant of the Colonies of the Crown.” 

This opinion has been ably sustained by Colonel Moody, under 
* whom Lieutenant Palmer served, and who, from having been a 
Crown Commissioner for some time, is a most competent and reliable 
authority.* j 

Thanks to the admirablo Nautical Surveys, chiefly conduotod by 
that able hydrographer, Captain Richards, who now directs the 
construction of all the cliarts of tho Admiralty, tbe singularly 
diversified coasts of tho noblo island of Vancouver have been 
acouratoly doliuoatod. Fortunately for our soionoo, Captain Rich¬ 
ards had a medical officer on board his ship, Dr. C. Forbes, R.N., 
wlio has brought out, in n most offioiont mannor, all tho data 
roluling to its rosourcos and capabilities os a colony. In introducing 
his subjoot, tho author woll says, that " tho ronmnoo and mystery 
which hang ovor tho soonos first visitod by Cook and Vancouver, 
havo now given way to a hopeful reality, and the omigrant soes 
beforo him a land full of promise and of hopo.” 

Aftor an oxoollont dcsoriptivo skotoh of tho wholo rogion, Dr. 
Forbes dilates on its physioal geography, geology, hydrography, 
and motoorology, and thon fronts of the political geography and 
statistics of tho rising colony; so that I can safoly refor any ono 
who wishos to obtain a truo acquaintance with this groat flanking 
buttress of British Columbia—this key to tho influonoe whioh a British 
Hoot must ovor oxorciso in tho Pacific—to tho valuable Momoir of 
Dr. Forbos, which will soon bo printed in our volumo, aud also to 
a valuablo Prizo Essay by him, published by tho Colonial Govern¬ 
ment. Tho author expresses his sonso of tho impossibility of doing 
justico to all tho rosourcos and capabilities of Vancouver Island : 
but in pointing to it as a commoroial emporium between two great 
woalth-produoing countries, to the certain rewards ottending steady 
industry, the prespeot of good settlements, and the excellent system 
of education established for the youthful part of tho colony, all theso, 
ho justly says, are “ sound attractions, to draw thither tho capitalist, 
merchant, working fanner, minor, and skilled mechanic, and ovon 
the honest labouror.” f ■*..•. , , 

South America .—In South America, steam navigation and railroads 
are fast adding to our knowledge of rivers and lands hitherto very 
imperfoctly described. 


• • See ‘ Proceedings,’ vol.tiii. No. 3, p. 91. f See' Proceedings, 1 ’ vol.viii. No. 3. 
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The Survey across the Upper Provinces of the Argentine Republic, 
for Mr. Wheelwright’s gigantic scheme of a railroad over the Andes 
to unite the shores of the Pacifio with those of the Rio de la Plata, 
has led to the collection of fresh information regarding those pro- ' 
vinces. Mr. Hutohinson, H.M. Consul at Rosario, on the Parana, from 
whence the railroad is to run to Cordova, has lately made a journey 
through them, of which he has transmitted the details to this Sooioty 
through the Foreign Office, with an excellent map by Dr. Burmoister 
(now Director of the Museum of Natural History at Buenos Ayres), 
containing corrections mado by himsolf and by Mr. Coghlan, one of 
our Fellows who is engaged in engineering works of considerable 
importance for improving tho navigation of the great rivor Salado, 
which runs through them—information whioh will bo very usoful 
to geographers. (Soe Stanford’s Now Map of South Amerioa.) 

With referenoe to Mr. Wheelwright's projeot, recent advices from 
Ohilo allude to the Survoy of a Pass by tho Planohon over tho Andos, 
in about lot. 86°, to tho south of tho provincoof Mondoza, communi¬ 
cating with Curioo in Chile, through tho valley of tho rivor Tono— 
whioh seems to offer on many aocounts a bolter lino for the projootod 
extension of his railroad from Cordova than that originally projected 
by La Rioja to Copiapo; tho elevation of tho Pass in question not 
exooeding 6000 foot instead of 16,500, the height to be surmounted 
aooording to the first plan described in Mr. Wheelwright's Paper in 
tho Slab volume of our Journal, and whioh was roconsidored at tho 
last mooting of the British Association. 

This Pass, now called a new discovery, appeare to bo the same os 
that called Da las Damas, or The Ladies' Pass, whioh was oarefully 
examined sixty years ago by a Spanish officer, J&amudio, who reported 
to the Viooroy of Buenos Ayres that it might be mado praotioablo 
for wheel carriages at a very small expense. His account of it is 
given in De Angolis’ Collection of Records of tho Rio do la Plata, a 
oopy of whioh is in our Library. 

Ono of the most interesting Papers read this year to tho Sooietyis 
the narrative, translated from the Spanish, and communicated by Sir 
Woodbine Parish, of Don Guillermo Cox’s journey by a Pass over 
tho Andes to tho south of Valdivia, not 8000 foot high, to the great 
lake of Nahuel-Huapi, on tho eastern Bide of the Cordillera, and of 
his descent for the first time of the river Lima}’, which falls into 
tho Nogro, and which, from its junction with .the Limay, was ascer¬ 
tained to be navigable throughout its whole course across Patagonia 
to the Atlantic, eighty years ago by Don Basilio Villarino, whose 
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Diavy, also communicated to us by Sir Woodbine Parish, is given in 
the 5th volume of our Journal. 

Senor Cox, though prevented by an accident to his boat from oom- 
* pleting his object of passing down tho Negro to the Buenos Ayrean 
settlement of Carmen at its mouth, has had the satisfaction of uniting 
his work.with Villarino's Survey, and of proving that from the lake 
of Nahuel-Huapi, on tho eastern side of the Andos, there is a con¬ 
tinuous wator-commumoation to tho Atlantic, tho future importanoe 
of whioh it is difficult to ostimato. 

Tho observations which, on tho l oading of this memoir, fell from 
our modalliBt Admiral FitzRoy, who so distinguished himsolf in tho 
survey of all tho coasts of tho southorn oxtromity of Amorioa, 
including a visit to a portion of tho region oxplorod by Soflor Cox, 
will bo read with doop intercut.* 

Sir Woodbine Parish, who porhaps has studiod tho geography of 
that part of South Amovica more than any other living individual, 
and who spoke so offootivoly on tho same ooooaion, is of opinion 
that Sefior Cox’s exploration, made under great difficulties and 
entirely at his own oost, ( dosorves tho highest oommendation. 
A detailed acoount of his travels and advonturos amongst tho 
Indians who inhabit tho eastern sides of the Andes has been 
publishod in Chilo, in a voluino roploto with information rogarding 
tho habits and customs of those tribes, as well as on tho topo¬ 
graphy, botany, and goology of that part of tho Andes. A copy 
of tho work has bouu transmitted to mo, and it is to be hoped that 
some one will undertake to publish a translation of it, for tho bonofit 
and instruction of all who aro intorostod in tho preseut and future 
of those countries. 

I may add, in relation to this portion of tho continont, that, in the 
Bulletin of the French Gcographioal Socioty for March, and April, 
1804, there is a memoir by Mods, B. Pouoel on tho provinoo of Gate- 
marea, one of the remotest and least known of the districts of the 
Argentine Bepublic. Tho memoir contains muoh information on 
tho climate, productions,| and trade of the country, as well as many 
corrections of errors existing on all tho maps of the region publishod 

• See ' Proceeding*,' Royal Geog. Soo., May 9th, 1864. . 

t Some interesting fact* relative to the climate, pasturage, and productions of 
the Falkland Island* are given by Admiral Sullivan in a Tetter to the ‘Time*/ 
dated Dec. 31, 1863. He resided there during three winters and two summer*, 
and made large cxperimeift* on the capabilities of the colony for grazing purpose*, 
having had 1400 head of wild cattle tamed, and leased 40,000 acre* of land. 
Speaking highly of the climate and pasturage, he strongly recommends that the 
island be made a penal settlement. 


eastern 
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in Europe. Mons. Poucel has spent thirty years of his life in these 
countries. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hinchliff, one of the Fellows of this 
Society, and well known as an adventurous member of the Alpino 
Club, for a very graphic account of a tour made by him last 
year in Southern Brazil and tho Eastern Provinces of the Jtio de la 
Plata, under the title of ‘ South American SketcJus,’ in which his 
vivid descriptions of the excitement of life amongst the Gauchos 
aro suoh as, I doubt not, will lead other equally enterprising spirits 
to follow his good example, and bring us fresh stores of information 
from those now oountries, especially when thoy learn from Mr. 
Hinohliffs book how easily they may bo reaohod; “ for,” ns he says, 
“ the limits of a barrister’s long vacation axe sufficient to allow 
of his passing five weeks in tho cool season amidst the glorious 
vegotation and uhrivalled scenery of Brazil.” 

Tho peopling of tho fertile plains of tho Fiver Plata is now pro¬ 
gressing with great rapidity; and os exact information on tho naturo 
of tho new population which is pouring into those southern parts of 
America is not easy to procure, a momoir," recontly sent to this 
Sooioty by our Corresponding Mombor, Signor Cristoforo Negri, is 
worthy of mention, as supplying data showing tho largo Italian 
olemont that thoso growing now countries will contain. Tho result 
of Signor Negri’s inquiries is that, at least, 8000 Italians annually 
loavo tho porta of Italy for this region; and that 100,000 emigrants 
havo departed .within tho last 26 years, the number still increasing 
from yoar.to yoax. This drain is from the most industrious classes 
of tho population, and tho advantages to the Spanish republics aro 
correspondingly great; for, aooording to Signor Negri, all but an 
insignificant fraotion naturalize themselves in their new home. 

Whilo on tho subjoot of South Amerioa, I have pleasure in 
announcing that tho indofatigablo oxploror, Mr. Richard Spruce, 
who has for fifteen yoars boon unceasingly omployod in sciontifio 
labours in the valley of tho rivor Amazons, and in the Andes 
of Ecuador, is on his way to England. Of bis groat scrvioes 
to botany it is not for mo to speak, but his geographical work is 
fully entitled to speoial notice at my hands. Mr. Spruce left England 
in the year 1849, and landed at ParA, whence he proceeded up the 
river Amazons, and explored several of its least-known affluents. 
In 1849 he ascended and made a map of the # river Trombetas, on 


• See the • Corriere Mercantile,’ Genoa, 29th September, 1863. 
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important tributary of tho Amazons which -was hitherto unsurveyed. 
In 1853 and 1854 he ascended tho Bio Negro, Caaaiquiari, and 
Orinooo, exploring and mapping tho river Cunucumima, a tributary 
of the Orinoco, and tho river Pacimoni, which flows into tho Cassi- 
quiari. Tho maps of those three rivers wore made by moans of 
oross bearings and astronomical observations, and will form an 
important addition to geographical knowledge. During tho years 
1855 and 1856 M>. Sprnco ascended tiro rivor Huallaga, and in 1857 
ho successfully surmounted all tho difficulties of the navigation of 
the rivors Postoza and Bombonaza, and roaohed tho Andos of Quito. 
Ho has sinco boon ongagod in oxploring tho southom part of tho 
ropublio of Eouador; and during 1800 ho was omployod by tho 
Secretary of State for India, in co-oporalion with our Sccrotary, Mr. 
Clomonts Markham, in collecting cltinchona plants and soods in the 
forosts at tho foot of tho mountain of Chimborazo. 

After fifteen yoars of suoh incessant toil in tho causo of science, 
oxposod to innumorablo dangors and privations, tho health of Mr. 
Spruce has boon muoh impaired; bnt I trust that tho renovating 
air of his native land will restore it, and that geographers, as well 
as botanists, will bo put in possession of tiro fruits of his valuablo 
rosearohos. . • *r . 

I oonoludo my notices of South Amorican oxplorations, by ob¬ 
serving that travellers or emigrants intending to proceed to Brazil, 
or to any part of the Bivor Amazons, will find a very convenient 
hand-book for tlioir guidanco in a small volumo published by Mr. 
Bolmar, a Fronch gontloman, entitled, ' Voyage aux Provinces Bra- 
ziliennes de l'Amazonia, en 1862; prioidi dun rapids coup d'ail sur le 
Littoral du Brazil 


. . Glaoibrs. 

Glaciers of the Himalaya Mountains and N<no Zealand compared with 
those of Europe.—On the Powers of Glaciers in modifying the Surface of 
the Earth, and on the Agency of Moating Icebergs .—In the last Anni¬ 
versary Address* I directed your attention to the state of Greenland 
as it is, in order to impress upon the minds of our Follows who 
have not attendod to the connection between existing geography 
and tho ancient conditions of tho globe, that Scotland and largo 


* See 'Proceedings,' vol. vil., No. *, and 'Journal,’ vol. xxxiii. 
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portions of Northern Europe must, at a period anterior to the crea¬ 
tion of man, have been in the same oondition as that in whioh 
Greenland and its adjacent seas ar e now. In other words, that, in _ 
the glacial epoch of geologists, oertain elevated traota were per¬ 
manently occupied by fields of snow, with glaoiers descending from 
them to the bays and cliffs of the sea, and that the erratio blooks 
whioh we now find spread over oentral England and the plains of 
Germany are simply the relics of icebergs whioh floated over wido 
treats then submerged, and whioh, on melting, dropped them on 
the then sea bottom. 

In the last session the vivid descriptions of the glaciers of West¬ 
ern Tibot, by Captain Godwin Austen, and of the glaciors of the 
middle island of New Zealand, by Drs. Haast* and Hector,t have 
specially attracted the attention of the Sooioty; and I am therefore 
led to dwell on these grand terrestrial phonomona by giving a 
general view of the results of glaoial aotion, both terrestrial and 
subaqueous. 

When the first of those Momoirs was road, Dr. Hugh Faloonor, who 
had passed several years in that samo region of the Tibetan Hima¬ 
layas, onlurgod upon tho sceuos whioh had been so graphically 
dolinoatod on maps by Captain Godwin Austen. Ho then referred 
us to the works of those who precodod and followed him in exa¬ 
mining that region, and romindod ua of tho names of Moororoft,. 
Trobook, Jacquomonfc, Vigne, Straohey,$ and Thomson. 

In considering the Bubjeot of glaoiers, I am bound specially to call 


• Dr. Haul (ns bolWmentloncd) has scut to our Sooiety a series of coloured 
•ketchca of tho Glaciers of the Western Cosst of the Province of Canterbury, which 
for striking effect teem to mo never to have been surpassed by any delineator of 
icy region*. Tho Juxtaposition of theic glacier* to a splendid foreat vegetation, 
and amidst mountains which aro clono to the *co, and yet rise to 10,000 foot 
nbovo it, the depth of tho gorges, and tho height of waterfalls issuing from the 
ice, arc all very remarks bio. 

t By a letter just received from Dr. Hector, dated 20th January, 1864,1 learn 
that not only has he ably explored tho region occupied bv glaciers in the provioco 
of Otago, but has also visited, in n steamer, tho wonderful fiords on tho western 
aide of tho island. Ho is now preparing a work on tho geoloeioal structure of the 
colony, in which he will show that the lakes on tho eastern slopes of the country 
are troo rock basins, which were once occupied by glaciers, and the bottom of 
oue of which sounded by him has a depth of 1250 feet, or considerably below tho 
sea. Although Dr. Hector does not go so far as to express his belief that those 
rock-basins have been scooped out by ice, he suggests that they have been filled 
and shaped by glaoier*. Ha avows, however, that he has to read up much on this 
subject, ?nd I only regret that this portion of my Address cannot probably be in 
tho hands of my distinguished friend before his final conclusions may be published. 

I Iu 1847 Lieut. R. Strachcy visited and described tho glaoior* of the Pindur 
and Kuphinee Rivers, and applied to them the excellent Alpine classification of 
Professor James Forbes. 
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your attention to tho last-mentioned of these explorers, Dr. Thomson, 
who first well defined the characters and extent of tho glaciers of 
Western Tibet. In addition to a masterly description • of tho phy¬ 
sical geography of tho regions he traversed, tho work of Dr. Thomson 
is also so rich in botanical, olimatological, and geological researches 
as to be a model for geographical explorers. Thus, his original 
observations on the enormous laoustrine deposits, replete with the 
remains of fresh-water shells, accumulated formerly at vast heights 
above the sea, aro to my mind tho grandest and clearost proofs of 
how tho foodors of tho Indus in bygouo poriods were dammed up by 
rock bavriors, whioh later aota of upheavemont may liave disrupted, 
or by gigantio transvoruo or torminal glaoiors und thoir moraines. In 
truth, thoroforo, tho parallel roads of Lochabor in our Highlands, to 
which X advortod last year, huvo thoir grander analoguo in tho vast 
horizontal terraces of tho mountains of Tibot. Again, araoug tho 
romarkablo data sot before us in that work, is tho striking foot that 
in tho trans-Sutlej rogion of tho Himalayas, the glaoiors whioh 
descend from tho southern flank of a range of mountains are longer 
than those whioh ooour on tiro northern flank of the same. This is 
accounted for by the author on the grounds of tho groat amount of 
, moisture prooooding from the ocean being arrested and condensed 
into snow by tho first great range of heights which it encounters. 
Tho same phenomenon was, indeed, mot with in Sikhim by Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, in the oaatoru portion of this groat chain. Unlike his 
prooursors, Thomson, when he wrote, was already conversant with 
the truo laws of glacior movements, as well as tho most romarkablo 
of their etfoota, as pointed out in various works by Agassiz and 
other writors upon tho Alps, and ho spooially refers to Professor 
James Forbes; for, though many an ardent traveller had preceded 
him, Thomson was the first who clearly distinguished the glaciers 
of the Himalayan Mountains from the snows whonoe they issued, 
and who at the same time pointed out the lateral and terminal 
moraines whioh they evolved. That whioh Thomson did fin- the 
western or Tibetan portion of this lofty chain of mountains was, in 
-like mannor, admirably dono by Dr. Joseph Hooker for tho eastern 
mountains of Sikhim, in his most attractive work.f 
All these observers, whether in India or in New Zealand, have 
taught us that the glacial phenomena, though on a muob grander 
scale in tho Himalayas, are precisely analogous to those in Europe. 

• * Travels in the Western Himalayas and Tibot.' 1852. 

t Sec * Himalayan Journals.' 1854. 
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The application, howovor, of accurato topographical surveying, and 
the ascertainment of the precise length and breadth of those graud 
rivers of ice, wore wanting. Captain Godwin Austen lias offocted 
this, as regards those vast glaciers proceeding from the Mooztagh, 
whioh lie to the west of those descending from the Karakorum Pass, 
described by Thomson. Having measured the length and breadth 
of these masses, he has enabled us to know that ono of thorn, whioh 
feeds the powerful affluent of the Indus called Shiggar, has a length 
of 36 miles, and is therefore upwards of three times tho longth of 
any existing glacier of the Alps; though it will presently be shown 
that somo of tho old Alpino glaoiors wero considerably longer. 
Well, indeed, may wo account for theso grandioso dimensions now 
existing in the Himalayas, when we recolleot that the possos by 
whioh travellers proceed to Yarkand have a height of 18,000 foot, 
and that tho groat Karakorum Peak rises to 28,200 foet, above the 
so*. Captain Godwin Austen is, I understand, about to oxploro 
the groat terra incognita which tho Burhampootor is supposed to 
travorso in tho uppor part of its courso, and wo may confidently 
hope that, at no distant day, this onorgotic young officer will 
ultimately obtain tho highest honours of this Sooioty. 

In tho discussion whioh followed tho rooding of tho memoir of 
Captain Godwin Austen, Dr. Faloonor grappled most ably with tho 
novol theory that tho lakes of tho Alps owo their origin to tho 
orosive action of ice, which, dosconding from former groat glaoiors, 
has excavated or scooped out the oavitios now filled with water. 
Being one of tho fow men who havo personally oxaminod tho glaoiors 
both of tho Himalayas and tho Alps, his reasoning from obsorvod foots 
is moat valuablo. Believing, with tho vast majority of practioal 
geologists, that tho irregularities of tho surfoco of tho Alps have been 
primarily caused by dislocations and denudations, ho gave it as his 
opinion that tho Alpino cavities, having been fillod with ico during 
tho glaoial period, woro thereby protected from tho influx of tho 
vast masses of tho dotritus hurled down in tho moraines of gigantio 
glaciers that passed ovor theso countries on solid ico, whioh, on 
melting, loft tho depressions in tho condition of lakos. ‘ On tho 
southern flank of tho Himalayan mountains, on tho contrary, where 
ioo has not acted as a conservative agont, the valleys have been 
choked up with debris, but no great lakes exist. Dr. Palooner 
expressed the same views at an evening meeting of the Geological 
Society, on the 6th March, 1862, but it is not tho practice’ of that 
body to record the opinions of speakors. ' 
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In alluding to this original view of Dr. Falconer, and to the able 
illustration of the whole subject, as detailed in our Proceedings,* I 
am bound, as a geologist, not to shrink from stating that I agree 
•with him. I beg also to take this opportunity of recording my own 
opinion of the effeots which glaciers have produced in those tracts 
where they formerly existed, or whero they now prevail, as founded 
on the observations of many good observers, as well as on my own 
researches. Until lately most geologists seemed to be agreed that 
the numorous deep oponings and depressions which exist in all 
lofty mountains wore primarily duo to cracks, rents, and denuda¬ 
tions, which took placo during the various movements which each 
chain had undergone at various periods. Those apertures, it was 
supposed, woro nccossarily enlarged by long diurnal atmospherio 
agonoy and tho action of torrents carrying down bouldors and 
detritus; such action being most intonso in those mountains whore 
snows and glaciers prevailed, the molting of which necessarily pro¬ 
duced great debacles. In tho place of this modus operandi, another 
theory has been applied to all those mountains, which, like tho 
Alps, have been for long periods tho seat of glaoiers. 

Before I enter on tho consideration of the new theory of tho 
power of moving ice, let us take a review of the progress reoently 
made in pointing out tho extent to which ancient glaciers and 
their moraines have ranged within or on tho flanks of the Alps. 
In the northern portions of tho chain those phenomena long ago 
attracted tho attention of somo admirable observers. Originating 
with Venetz and Charpentier, tho true aotivo powers of glaciers 
were dofiuod by Rendu, Agassiz, and Forbes, and subsequently by 
tho othor oxplorers. In short, no doubt any longer obtains, that 
such was tho poworful agoncy of tho grand ancient glaciers, that 
blocks of crystalline rook were transported by them from the 
central Alps of Mont Blano to the slopes of the Jura Mountains. 
When, however, we begin to seek for satisfactory explanations of 
the method of transport of these huge erratics, geologists (who are 
only geographers of another order) entertained different opinions. 
For my own part, I have had strong doubts as to whether the great 
blocks derived from Mont Blanc, and which lie on the slopes of the 
Jura, were ever borne thither by a vast solid glacier which advanced 
from tho Lake of Geneva over the Cantons of Vaud and Ncufchatel. 
Whilst fully believing in the great power of glaciers and their 


• ‘ Proceedings of Royal Geographical Society,' vol. viii. p. 38. 
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agency, my opinion was that tliese blocks were rather transported 
to their present habitats on the Jura on ice-rafts, which were floated 
away in water to the N.N.W., when the great glaciers melted, and 
the low countries were flooded. I founded this opinion on tho foot* 
that in examining the Canton do Vaud, and particularly the tracts 
near Lausanne and the north side of tho Lake of Genova, I never 
could dotect tho trace of true moraines. In that detritus I saw 
merely accumulations of loose materials, which had all the aspect of 
having boon accumulated under running waters. But, oven grant¬ 
ing to the land-glaoialists thoir full demand, and supposing that a 
gigantio glaoior was formerly spread out in fan shape, as laid down 
by sevoral geologists and recently in tho little map of Sir Charles 
Lyoll, in his work on the Antiquity of Man, and that it beoamo 
eventually of suoh enormous thiokness os to have oarried up the 
great bloolts on its surface, to lodge them on tho Jura Mountains; 
there is still in it nothing whioh supports tho opinion, as indeed 
Sir Charlos has himself obsorvod • that tho doop cavity in which 
tho lako lio8 was txcavaUd by ioo. 

Tho goologiata who first ombracod tho viow of tho transport of tho 
huge blocks on tho Jura by a solid glaoior, were of opinion, that 
tho groat doprossions and irrogularitics of tho suTfaoo whioh wo 
now soe between tho Alps and the Jura, inoluding the Lakes of 
Geneva and Neufohatel, wero so filled up with snow and ioo, thAt 
tho advanoing glaciers travelled on them as bridges of ioo, tho 
foundations of which ocoupiod the oavities. 

Let us now turn to the south side of the Alps, where a long inoline 
acooimto for the enormous extension of glaoiers into the plains of 
Italy. Thus, in examining tho remains of tho old giaoiora whioh 
once advauoed into the valley of the Po, MM- Martins and Gastaldi 
show us, that ono of those bodies oxtondod from Mount Tabor to 
Rivoli, a length of 60 miles; and, therefore, was longer than any 
existing glacier desoribed on tho flanks of the Himalayas; f whilst 
those to tho south of tho Lago di Garda aro shown to have had a 
much greater length. Demonstrating, along with many other 
authors, how theso old glaoiors had striated and polishod the hard 
rocks through or on which they had advanced, these authors also 
oloarly pointed out how the course of the glaciers had been deflected, 
so as to take a new direction, when they met with the obstruction 
of any promontory of hard rock. Further, M. Martins, being well 


I • See 'Antiquity of Man,’ p. 312. ' 
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acquainted with Norway, indicated that, just as in that country, 
the face of each rock in a valley was rounded off, polished, and 
striated where it had been opposed to the advancing mass of ice, 
•and that its opposite or downward face, over which the ice had 
cascaded or tumbled, was left in a rough state ; thus exhibiting the 
worn or “ stoss-soite,” and loo, or protected side, of the Scandinavian 
geologists. The subsequent works of M. Gastaldi on the geology 
of Piedmont, in 1853 and in 1801, bring within wcll-dofinod limits 
the phonomona of old moraines and ancient drift, and provo that 
the ddbris carried ovor each gorge and valloy has been derived 
from the rocks which specially oncaso such depressions. JTo also 
clearly demonstrated that in many of these oases the gigantio 
bouldors, which nro piled together and present tho oliaraoter of 
a cataclysmal origin, can all ho accounted for simply by tho 
power of advancing ancient glaciers. In tlioso works M. Gastaldi 
vary properly distinguishes between tho erratic blocks which wero 
evidently parts of old torrostrial moraines, and tlioso which, asso¬ 
ciated with tertiary strata, are found in deposits with marine shells 
—the larger erratics in the latter, os in tho Suporga, having been 
transported in masses of ice which floated on the then sea. 

Various other Italian authors have occupied themselves with 
glacial phenomena (particularly Omboni, Villa, Stoppani, Com&lia, 
Paglia, Parolini, &o.): tho conclusion at which thoy have all arrived 
is, that thero existed an enormous extension of tho moraines sent 
forth by tbc ancient Alpine glaciers into tho groat valley of the Po. 
Geographers who liavo not studied the phenomena may well indeod 
be surprised when they learn, that tho hills to tho south of the Lago 
di Garda, and extending by Pozzolongo and Solferino to Cavriaao,* 
or tho very ground whero the groat battles of tho yoar 1859 were 
fought (tho hill of Solferino boing 657 English feet above tho sea), 
are simply great moraines of blocks and gravel, produced by the 
advance of former glaciers whioh issued from the southern slopes 
of the Alps. 

Combining these observations with others of his own on the lake 
of Annecy, M. Mortillet suggested in 18G2 a new theory, in attri¬ 
buting to the descent of the glaciers a great excavating power. 
Believing, with all those who have been named, as well as the most 
eminent of the Swiss and French geologists, that the last great up¬ 
heavals and denudations of the Alps had produced the irregularities 

• See Paglia—‘Snllc Colline del Tcrreno Erratico all’ cs Irani Ik meridional? del 
Lago di Garda’ (with map)._ 
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of their surface, he inferred that before the glacial period began, 
the d6bris derived from the wear and tear* of the mountains by 
watery action had, to a great extent, choked up the valloys and filled 
the rock-basins. He further believed that, in the cold period which* 
followed, great glaciers, descending with onormous power, forced 
all such d6bris out of the original rook-basins, and left them to bo 
occupied by tho present lakes. It is proper hero to stato that 
M. Gastaldi was right, as woll as M. Mortillot, who followod him, 
in presuming that great deposits of old water-worn alluvium or 
loose drift were accumulated before tho formation of glaoiors, inas¬ 
much os the oldest morainos aro seen to roposo in many plaoos on 
tho former. It will presently bo shown that this faot contains 
within it tho proof that tho glaoiors wore not and aro not in 
themselves oxoavating bodies. 

Precoding M. Mortillot, however, in reasoning upon tho ox- 
cavating power of former glaoiors, my ominont assooiato Pro¬ 
fessor Pam say had broaohcd a much bolder theory. In his ossay 
entitled 4 Tho Old Glaoiors of Switzerland and North Walos,’ 
publiahod in 1859, and ro-publishod with additions in I860, ho 
oxprossod tho opinion that tho excavation of doop hollows in solid 
rooks was duo to a weight of suporinoumbont ico pressing and 
grinding dowmeards and outicards, over high, flat, and somotimes 
broad watersheds and tablo-lands, during that period of intonso 
oold which produced tho old glaoiors.* In 1862 ho went still 
furthor; and whilst M. Mortillet was communioating his vieVs 
on tho Continent, Ramsay, wholly nnoonsoious of what M. Mortillot 
was doing, read a memoir to the Geological Sooioty of London, 
showing that all tho cavities ocoupiod by lakes in Switzerland and 
tho. North of Italy had boon oxcavatod originally by tho action of 
glaoier ioe. Whatever, therefore, bo tho fate of this ingonious 
viow, Profossor Ramsay has our thanks for having oxcited muoh 
useful inquiry, and for having compelled old goologists like myself 
to reconsider our conclusions. 

If tho view of M. Mortillet has been mot with objections, 
still more is tho theory of Ramsay opposed, and particularly 
in foreign lands. In this country it has indeed met with the 
most vigorous opposition on the part of Dr. Falconer, as re¬ 
corded in our Proceedings; and even Sir Charles Lyell, the groat 
advocate of the power of existing causes, has' stoutly opposed this 

* See 'Peaks, Passes,'&c. (Alpine Journal, 1859), and ‘The Old Glaciers of 
Switxcrlaud and North Wales,’ London, 1860, p. 110. 
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bold extension of a most powerful vera causa.* Having explored 
the Alps, at various intervals, for upwards of forty years, I long 
ago came to tho conclusion that their chief cavities, vortical prcci- 
* pices, and subtending, deep, narrow gorges, have been originally 
determined by movements and openings of the orust, whether 
arranged in anticlinal or synclinal lines, or not loss frequently 
modified by great transversal or lateral breaks, at right angles to 
tho longitudinal or main folds of elevation and depression. Ex¬ 
plorations of other mountainous regions, in various parts of Europo, 
have strengthened this conviction. I rojoico, therefore, to find 
that thoso geologists of Switzerland, who justly stand at tho head 
of their profession, Profossor Studcr and M. Kucher von dor Lintli, 
havo sustained, by numerous appeals to nature, tho views I bold 
in common with tho great majority of geologists. Thoso Swiss 
explorers, who havo laboured for many yoars in their native Alps, 
and have constructed admirablo geological maps of thorn, must 
surely he well acquainted with the ruptures of tho various rooks, 
the outlines of which they have sedulously followed. Now, they 
attributo most of thoso deep cavities in which the rivers and lakes 
occur either to dislocations producing abrupt fissures, or to great 
foldings of the strata leaving openings upwards whore tho tension 
lias been tho greatest—openings which were enlarged by powerful 
donudations. Numerous geologists havo recently expressed Ihoir 
concurrence in the gonorally-adoptod viow, that tho Alpine lakes 
occupy such orographic depressions; and, by closo researches, my 
accomplished friend Mr. John Ball f has ably sustained this viow, 
and has further shown how slight is tho erosive power of a glacier 
oven when issuing from its main source. No one of them, in short, 
any raoro than Professor Stndor and myself, doubts that tho origin of 
these lakes is primarily duo to other causes. Nor am X aware that 
any. geologists of France and Germany, much as many of them 
have examined the Alps, have deviated from tho opinion that tho 
main diversity of outline in that chain was duo to ruptures and 
denudations that occurred during the upheavals of the chain. 

On tho other hand, I am bound to state that, although tho new 
theory has met with little or no favour on tho continent of Europo, 
it is supported by our able geologists, Jukes and Goikie. Again, 
whilst Ramsay extended his view to tho great lakes of the Alps, 
the eminent physicist Tyndall speculated oven upon all the Alpine 


See 'Antiquity of Man,’ pp. 316 et teg. 


t See ‘Phil, Mag.' 1803. 
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valleys having been formed by the long processes of the melting 
* of snows and the erosion of ice.* * * § With every respect for the 
reasoning of my distinguished countrymen, I rely upon my long 
acquaintance with the structure of the Alpine chain; and now that * 
I soo sound praotical geologists, who have passed their lives in 
examining every reoess of thoso mountains, rejecting this new 
theory, and pointing out, in place of it, the proofs of ruptures and 
denudations in the chain, I adhere firmly to the view 1 have long 
entertained-t 

Thoso who wish to analyse this matter, must consult the 
admirable essay of Professor -Studor on the origin of tho Swiss 
lakes.J They will find numerous proofs of the views sustained 
by tho leader of Alpino geologists. He shows you, indood, how 
many of the rivers now flow in fissuros or doep chasms in 
very hard rocks of different composition; ohosnis which water 
alono could never havo oponod out, particularly in thoso casos 
whoro tho rivor has loft a softor rook, and, with vory slight ob¬ 
stacles to its straight course, lias availed itself of ono of thoso deep 
transverse natural gorges, which have evidently been produood by 
a groat formor rent. My porsonal observations in tho Alps, Car¬ 
pathians, and Ural mountains onablo mo to confirm this viow. As 
regards the continent of Europo, I should transport you to the 
fihine, tho Danube, and othor groat streams, which, flowing 
through flat oountxies, with little doolivity, novor could havo 
oroded those deep, abrupt gorges through whioh they here and 
there flow, and whioh are manifestly duo to original ruptures of 
the rocks.§ 


• S«o Tyndall on iho Conformation of the Alps, ’Phil. Mag. vol. xiv„ 1$62, 
i>. 109. and also Ramsay on tho Excavation* of the Alp«, xvi. p. 377. 

f Somo remarkable facts hare been mentioned to mo in a letter by M. Escher von 
«ler Linth,ns proving the inapplicability of the ice erosion theory tothoSwiis lake*, 
lit. That the glacier of Hosenlatii, which descends from a great altitude, does not 
entor n low deep narrow gorge of tho valley, but forms a bridge over it; and so it 
is to be inferred, that, as the ancient glacier did not excavate this gorge, still less 
did it excavate the great valley in which the present glacier is embosomed. 
Again, he points out that, as the bottoms of many of tho Swiss lakes arc below 
the level of the sea, the glacier which is supposed to have excavated the hollow 
would have to ascend considerable heights to emerge from the depression which 
it had excavated—an impossible movement, and contradicted .by the existing 
operations of all glaciers. 

J * Origine des LacS Suisses,' Biblio. Univ. ct Revue Suisse (Arch, des Sci. Phys. 
ctNat.) t. xix. liv. de Fdvrier, 1864; also Phil. Mag. vol. *xvii, p. 481. “ 

§ The recent Russian exploration of Eastern Siberia has shown how the grand 
river Amur deflects suddenly at nearly right angles from its course in a com¬ 
paratively low country, to take advantage of a deep natural rent in the mountains 
through which it escapes to the seaboard (see p. 201 of the Address). 
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In holding these opinions as to the small power of watery or glaciul 
action, when not acting on an adequate incline, I do not doubt that 
# glaciers havo been, and still are, most important agents in modifying 
the outlines of mountains. Thoir summits arc, wo know, oontinnally 
degraded by rains and molted snows; and torrents flowing down from 
them and carrying much detritus, aro, doubtless, deepening their 
channels wherovor sufficient slopes occur. But to whatever extent 
this agency has been and is at work, and to howovor groat a degree 
a descending glacior may scratch and round off Iho rooky bottom 
on which it advances, I coincido with Professor Studcr, and many 
otlior obsorvors, that tlio amount of oration produced by those 
icy masses, particularly whon they havo advanced into valleys 
where thoro is only a slight inclination, must bo exceedingly 
small. In valloys with a very slight descent it will presently 
bo shown that, oven in the Alps, no orosion whatever takes pluee, 
partioularly as tho bottom of tlio glacior is usually separated from 
the subjacent rock or vegetable soil by water arising from tho 
melting of the ioc. Again, in all tho steeper valleys down which 
ancient glaciers havo formerly descended, wo do not find that, 
cither tho sides or bottoms of tho upper gorges afford any proof of 
wido erosion, but only exhibit tho poculiar fashioning of tho flank¬ 
ing surfacos of tho rocks, or that rounding ofl‘ and polishing, called 
moutonnS, accompanied with striations. On tlio contrary, in gorges 
whence tho largest glaciers havo advanced for ages, we meet with 
islands of solid rock and liltlo bosses still standing out, even in 
tho midst of valloys down which tho icy stream has swopt. 

With such proofs before us of what tho frozen rivers called 
glaciois havo dono and aro doing in tho high valloys, liow can wo 
imagine, as Dr. Falconor has forcibly put it, that tho glacier which 
is supposed to have occupied the Lago Maggioro, for oxaiuplo, and had 
advanced its moraines into the plains of tho Po, should have had the 
power to plough ita way down, to a depth of 2000 feet below tho 
Mediterranean, and then to rise up along an incline at tho rate of 
180 feet per mile ? Nor can I admit the possible application of this 
ice-excavating theory wherever I see that a depression in which a 
lake occurs is at right angles to tho discharge of an old main glacier. 
This is remarkably to be noticed in the case of tho Lake of Geneva, 
which trends from E. to w., whilst the detritus and blocks sent 
forth by the old glacier of the Rhone have all proceeded to the n. 
and n.n.w.; or in direct continuation of the line of maroh of tho 
glacier which issued from the narrow gorge of the Rhone. By what 

v 2 
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momentum, then, was the glacier to ho so deflected to the west 
that it could channel or scoop out, on flat ground, the great hollow 
now oooupied by the Lake of Geneva? And, after effecting thia # 
wonderful operation, how was it to be propelled upwards from this 
oavity on tho ascent, to groat heights on the slopes of tho Jura 
mountains ? 

’ Still stronger objections oxist to the application of Urn ex- 
’ cavation theory to tho Lake of Constance. There I havo never 
been ablo to see on tho northorn flank of tho IToho Sontis, which 
• presents its abrupt, precipitous, and highly dislocated and con¬ 
torted jurassio and orotaceous rocks to tho lako, with terraces ol 
miocono doposits, at various heights,—thpro I havo boon nnablo, 
when with my indefatigable friend and companion M. Kadrov 
von dor Linth, who knows ovory inoh of tho ground, to traco 
the signs of tho notion of a great glnoior, which could, in its 
doscont, havo so plunged into tiro flat region on tho onst and north, 
as to havo scooped out tho cavity in wbioh tho Lako of Constnnco 
lies. In this caso, indeed, there aro no tracos whatovor of thoso 
groat old moraines from tho rolics of whioh wo infer that glaciors 
havo formerly advanced; tho lovol country to tho north of tho lako 
being entirely fVco from thorn. 

Groat orogrophio depressions and deep cavities, sometimes dry, 
somotimoH filled with water, occur in numberless countries whoro 
no glaoiors ovor oxistod. Thus, in Spain, as my colleague M. do 
Vornouil assuroa mo, tho largo depressions on either side of tho 
granite mountains of tho Guadarramma present exactly tho appear- 
anco which a theorist might attribute to excavation by ice, and 
yet, howovor those cavities wore formed, it is cortain that no glacior 
has over oxistod thoro. Nor, again, has ico over acted on tho sidos 
of tho stoop mountains of Murcia, whero dcop oxcavations and 
denudations aro soon upon the grandest Alpine scale. 

If wo transport oursolves from those southern climes to tho 
northorn latitudes of tho Ural mountains, whero doubtless ico and 
snow formorly provailed to a greater extent than now, wo do 
not there find any proof whatever of the action of glaciors; for 
the hills wo much too low to havo given propulsion to such 
masses. On tho contrary, wo know that groat blocks of hard rocks 
havo been transported to tho foot of these hills from Lapland and 
Scandinavia, when, during the glacial period, a vast Arctio Sen 
watered tho flanks of tho Ural mountains, and whon most parts of 
that low chain could then have been only slightly elevated above 
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tho waters. Aiul yet on the sides of this chain, wlmro no glaciers 
have evor so acted as to have produced erosion, wo meet with 
l»oth longitudinal and transverse deep fissures in some of which 
* lakes, and in others rivers, occur. Thus, all along the eastern 
flank of tho Ural mountains we find a succession of depres¬ 
sions filled with water without a trace, on tho sides of tho hare 
and hard rocks which subtend theso lakes, of any former aotion 
of glaoicrs. Then, as to deep valleys in which rivors flow, lot 
ns take two out of tho oxamplos along tho western flunk of this 
chain, on which my companions ])o Vornouil, KcysorJing, and 
mysolf liavo specially dwelt in our work on ltussiu. Tho Soro- 
brianka river, as it issues from a notwork of incianiorphic schists, 
quartz rocks, and marbles of Silurian ago, exhibits on its nigged 
hanks the oxtrusion of much igneous matter. This agency lias 
split up the stratified deposits; and tho neeossarily accompanying 
movements lxavo caused groat openings, including tho cavity in which 
the river flows. Or, when tho geological traveller passes from tho 
valley of tho Serobrianka to that of its recipient, the Tchtissovaya, 
still more is he struck with wondonneut at tho uuquostionablo evi¬ 
dences, amidst intensely dislocated rocks, of tho ruptures by which 
tho deop narrow chasm has boon formed in hard crystalline rocks, 
in which a lazy stream flows, which, not descending from any 
altitude, bos had no excavating power whatover, and, like our own 
meandering Wyo, has flowed on through clofts in limostono during 
tho whole historic and prehistoric period, without deepening its 
bod* 

But if rivors which aro not torrential, and do not descoud from 
heights, cannot possibly havo produced, nor evon liavo deepenod, 
tho natuml hollows or chasms in which they flow, still it might 
he contended, that, what water has not effected, may havo boon 
done by a river, when, in the compactor form of ice, it descended 
and advanced across the lowor country. Unluckily for tho 
supporters of the ioe-excavating theory, tho data whioh existing 
nature presents to us, as boforo said, are decisively opposed 
to their view. Tho examination of thoso tracts over which 
glaciors have advanced, and from which they havo rcircatcd, 
shows, in the most convincing mannor, that ico lias so much 
plasticity that it has always moulded itself upon tho inequalities 
of hard rocks over which it passed, and, merely pushing on tho 


* For a full description of the abrupt gorge of the Tchussovava, sec * Russia 
and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. p. 352 el seq. 
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loose detritus which it meets with, or carries along with it from 
the 6ides of the upper mountains, has uover excavated the late¬ 
ral valleys, nor even cleared out their old alluvia. This fact was f 
well noticed by the Swiss naturalists, as evidenced by present 
operations, at their last meeting in the Upper Engadine, and has 
been well recorded by that experienced and sagacious observer of 
glaoial phenomena, M. Martins.*, 

Since that time the able French geologist, M. Collomb, who 
was associated with Agassiz in his earliest rosoarohos on glaoiern, 
and has been tho companion, in Spain, of my colleague M. de Ver- 
neuil, has recently put into my hands tiro rosults of his own obser¬ 
vation upon tho presont and former agenoy of the glaciors of tho 
Alps, which decisively show that ice, per w, neither has nor has 
had any excavating powor.t None of the glaoiors of the Alps 
olted by M. Oollomb, viz. thoso of tho Rhono, tho Aar, tho Valloy 
of Chamounix, tho Alltto Blanche, and tho Valloy of Zonnatt, 
produoo any oxcavntion in tho lowor grounds over which thoy 
pass. That of Gttrnor, which, among othors, is ndvanoing, affoots 
very slightly tho surfaco of tho moudows on whioh it procoods, and 
doos not ponotrato into tho soil. Again, whom tho glaoior of tho 
lowor Aar pushes, on its front, upon accumulations of tho ddbris 
of old moraines and gravel, it scaroely doranges tlicso materials, but 
slides over thorn, leaving thorn covered with mud and sand, but not 
excavating thorn. Also, tho glaoior of tho Rhono, tho principal part 
of which can be so oonveniontly studied, advances on a grtvolly 
substratum, in whioli it does not form a obannel. Suoh being tho 
faota os rogards glaoiors now ndvanoing, M. Oollomb cites equally 
strong, if not still stronger, oases, in support of hia view, as derived 
from tho observation of retiring or shrinking glaciers in tho valleys 
of tho Alps. Examining last year with M. Daubrfo Ibo glaoiors of 
the Valloy of Chamounix, ho was attracted to that uamod Bessons, 
which ho had not scon for five years. During that timo tho glacier 
had shrunk vory considerably, both in altitude and longth, and yet 
upon the surface of tho ground from which it had retired there was 
not the smallest sign of oxcavation. 

Viewing a glacier as a plastic body, we know that it is pressed 
onwards by gravitation from the increasing and descending masses 

• See ‘Revue dcs Deux Mondes,' Man, 1864. The former observations of 
M. Martins on Norway and on the Alps are of the highest importance. 

t I may add that M. do Collomb expresses that which I believo to be the 
opinion of Elie de Beaumont, d’Archiac, de VcrneuiJ, Daubrte, and all the leading 
French geologists. • 
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of snow and ice behind it in the loftier mountains, and being forced 
to descend through narrow gorges, it naturally acts with the greater 
. energy on the precipitous rocky flanks of these openings; striating 
and polishing them with the sand, blocks, and pobbles which it holds 
in its grasp. But, as before touched upon, the narrowness of many of 
those channels through which glaciors have boon tlirust for oountless 
ages, is in itself a demonstration that tho ico can liavo done vory 
little in widening tho gorge through which it has boon forced, and 
whore, of necessity, it oxorlod by far its greatC8t power. In other 
words, tho flanking rocks of oacli gorgo have provod infinitely nioro 
stubborn than tho ico and its embedded stones, which have merely 
served as gravers and polishers of tho granites, quartz rocks, por¬ 
phyries, slates, marbles, or other liunl racks, among which tho 
frozen river has descended. And, if such lias been tho amount, of 
influence of advancing glaciers in tho higher region, whore tho 
body descends with tho greutost power, how aro wo to boliovo tliut 
when this creeping mass of ioe arrived in low countries (as for 
instance in tho depressions occupied by tho Lakes of Genova and 
Constance) it could have oxorted apowof infinitoly greater than that 
which it posscssod in tho higher regions ? 

When wo turn from modem glaoiors to tho remains of those 
of rtheiont date, tho proofs are equally dooisivo, that, wlmtover 
might be their extent, thoso gigantio bodios exorcised no excavating 
power. I am reminded by M. C'ollomb, as woll as by M. Eschor 
von der Linth, that in many parts of the Alps, vast old mo¬ 
raines repose directly on incoherent and loose materials of quar 
ternary age; tho old drift of tho Alps, containing ElqJuu primigeniut 
and Iihinocei'os tichorhinus. Well may wo then ask, how is it that 
tho ancient and larger glaciors, which woro supposed to have 
had suoh enormous excavating power as to have scooped out deep 
valleys in hard rooks, should not have entirely destroyed tho loose 
accumulation of gravel over whioh they have been spread ? Or, if 
glaciers excavated the Lago di Garda and Lago Maggiore, why did 
they not produce any suoh effeot at Ivrea, in the Yalloy of Aosta, 
down which wo know that enormous masses of ico travelled; or at 
Rivoli, in their march from Mount Cenis towards Turin ? 

Leaving it to physical philosophers, such as Forbes, Faraday, 
Hopkins, and Tyndall, to show what is the real measure of the 
abrading power of masses of moving ice, I simply form my opinion 
from whatglaoiers are aooomplishing, or have accomplished. Judging 
from positive data, I infer that if, as agents, they havo been wholly 
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incapable of removing oven the old and loose alluvial drift which 
encumbered the valleys, infinitely less liad they tho power of ex¬ 
cavating hard rocks. At the same time I know that, in every moun¬ 
tain tract which I have examined, thoro have been quite a sufficient 
number of rents and denudations to account for all inequalities. 
These openings have doubtless been greatly increased by tho atmo¬ 
spheric agencies of ages, and particularly in all thoso situations 
whero water has acted with great power, during tho melting of 
glaciers. 

I have made these observations (which I could largely extend) 
to show tho intimate connection which exists botweon the soionco 
of geology, to which I have been so long devoted, and physical 
geography. Let mo oxplain, however, that I do not doubt that 
glaoiors have, in certain regions, oaused tho formation of lakes, 
though by a very different agency from that of tho excavation of rocks. 
The great glaciors of former times havo unquestionably sent forth 
and discharged still larger accumulations of debris than those of our 
day, whioh, in tho form of high terminal moraines, barred up wator- 
chanucls, and tho rosult in some mountainous traots has inevitably 
boon tho production of lakes. Among oxamples of such in Europe, 
M. Collomb directs my attention to tho Gerard-moor, on tho western 
flanks of the Vosges mountains. This lako has boon formed by an 
ancient Ukraine, which, descending from tho Vosgos mountains, has 
been accumulated on old drifted looso materials, which it has not 
oxoavated, whilst it has served us a pormanont dam to sustain tho 
waters at a height of 1400 foot abovo tho plain of tho Ithino, to tho 
east of tho Vosgos, and noarly 2000 English foot abovo tho level of 
the sea. 

In the grand and loftier cases, however, of Western Tibet, before 
alludod to, it is scarcely coucoivablo that ioy barriers or moraines 
in tho valleys could liavo risen to sufficient hoight to pond back tho 
wators to many thousands of feot abovo tho low country on tho south. 
The bursting of thoso old vast and lofty mountain lakes was probably, 
as suggested by Dr. Falconer, determined by tho last great upheaval 
of the Himalayas, which, judging from tho very modem character of 
tho organio remains in the upheavod deposits, must have taken placo 
during one of the most recent of geological epochs. 

Jn referring you to my observations of last year on tho marvellous 
effects of thoso aqueous currents which havo transported erratic 
blocks of stone during the former glacial poriod, I must attract vour 
notice to a remarkable and faithfully executed now map of Finlana by 
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Professor Nils Nordeuskiold, of Helsingfors, which illustrates an 
able memoir by that author on the scratched and polished surfaces 
of the rocks of his native country.* Carefully taking the direction 
of every one of tiro innumerable sets of parallel scratches over a 
region larger than Great Britain, ho shows, that ovorywhoro the 
direction of these groovings and scratches is from north-west to 
south-east, with slight local deviations only. Again, tho worn sides 
(stoss-soiten) of oaoli hard rock which has boon scratched, worn 
down, and polished, are presented to tho north-west, tho point from 
which tho force prooccdod; and every ler, or protected aud rough 
sido, lies to tho south-oast On tho coast of Finland those groov¬ 
ings arc evon observed to extend in ouo placo from many foot under 
the Hurfuco of the sea- Seeing that (ho force which producod thoso 
groovings and scratches como from boyoiul tho Gulf of Bothnia and 
tho low country of Sweden, and has opomlotl with such uniformity 
ovor a vast region, parts of which roso to about 1000 feet above 
the Bothnian Gulf, he necessarily refers tho phenomena to powerful 
marine currents. These took placo when Finland, ns well as all 
Northern Russia and Germany, lay under tho sea, aud when tho chief 
groovings wore made by stonos and blocks, which woro hold fast in 
the bottom of floating icoborgs, when they were arrested on sub¬ 
marine hanks or points of rock. Ho also indicates how tho emtio 
blocks dropped by these icoborgs arc found to bo more and more 
rounded as thoy havo rccedod from tho sourco of their origin, or 
how, in drifting to tho south-east, they have consequently boon moro 
exposed to wear and tear. The quantities of sea-sand which abound, 
and the accompanying small and water worn pebbles and gravel, 
have, of course, assisted in the polishing of tho locks. Tho sand- 
ridges and pehblo-hcds which abound in Finland aio, in fact, 
nothing different from the Osar of the Swedish geologists; ancl 
thus the drift phenomena on oither sido of tho Gulf of Bothnia are 
shown to be identical sub-aqueous deposits. 

Here, then, wo have a vast region of Europe in which it is mani¬ 
fest that no land-ice or glacier could ever havo acted, inasmuch as 
the area from whenco tho force was direoted was manifestly far to 
the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia, and tho low countries of 
Sweden, which, equally with Finland, are covered with erratic 
blocks and aqueously transported drift. Neithor in tho south 
of Sweden nor in Finland are there any moraines, all tho detritus 

• ‘ftoiirag zur Koutuiss dcr S.hnunmeu in Finland.’ Von N. Nordenekiold. 
Helsingfors, 1863. 
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around the groat erratics being water-worn; and yet the scratched 
and polished surfaces, the worn and abrupt sides of the hillocks, in 
both these countries, resemble precisely the roches moutcnnies seen in # 
the march of every existing glacier. Agreeing, as I do entirely, with 
Professor Ndrdenskiold (for in my published works I have maintained 
the same view as regards the southern parts of Sweden, and all 
Northern Russia, Prussia, and Germany),• I also agreo with him in 
tiro conclusion that tho depressions in the surface of Finland, which 
are now oooupied by innumerable lakes, are thoso which existed 
when the country was a soa-bottom, and that the prosent lakes 
simply oooupy the hollows whioh existed whon Finland was raised 
from bonoath tho waters. In a table giving tho lithological struoturo 
of each rook in aitn whioh has been grooved, it is shown that tho 
depth of tho scratches bears oil exact relation to tho hardness and 
resisting nature of the rock. The map—on which every lako and the 
numerous soratchod surfaces aro marked, as well as all tho altitudes 
—is u work whioh must olioit tho admiration of ovory geographer 
and geologist, and docs such honour to Professor Nordonskiold, 
that our Counoil has justly placed him in tho list of our Honorary 
Momhors. 

Tho linos of striation, so carofully laid down by Ndrdenskiold in 
Finland, I havo mysolf found extending in tho adjacent low regions 
of Russia, and notably upon tho hard quartzoso rocks forming tho 
sidos of tho lako Onega, at a distanco of 500 miles from tho Both- 
nian Gulf. There, olso, they ore seen to bo continuous from tho shoro 
nndor tho water of tho lake, being visiblo at somo foot bolow the 
surface. In this flat or slightly undulating country we have all 
the same proofs as in Finland, that these scratches, groovings, and 
polishings could only havo beon produced by 6tones carriod in ioe- 
borgs; and thero, ns in Finland, tho great orratios, referable to tho 
north-wcslorn parts of Norway, lmvo beon droppod at nmnorous in¬ 
tervals, somo of them from Lapland, extending to tho wostem flank 
of tho Ural mountains. In the work and map of “Russia and tho 
Ural Mountains,” published by myself and companions De Vemeuil 
and Keyserling, the enormous area over whioh those erratios were 
transported during the period whon the glaoial sea covered Russia 
in Europe and Northern Germany was defined. It was then for the 
first time rnado manifest that the currents whioh transported these 
blocks had eccentrio directions. Thus, whilst tho blocks in Finland 

* See 4 Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. chapters 20 and 21. 
AJso, ‘Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. ii. p. 349. 
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and Northern Russia had proceeded from n.w. to 8.E. (having been 
derived from tho old north Norwegian ico-fields), tie blocks which 
covered the plains of Prussia, and extended over Poland up tho great 
* valleys, on to tho foot of the Carpathians, boing also of Scandina¬ 
vian origin, must have been brought from north to south when all 
those lands wero under tho sea. On tho cast of England the groat 
Scandinavian erratics camo from tho west coast of Norway, whilst 
in Lapland, H. BOlitlingk had shown that tho blocks wero diverted 
, northwards into tho icy soa. 

Theso facts of tho divorgonco of tho distribution of tho orralics, 
as duo to divergent currants, aro quito in harmony with what would 
be found at tho prescut day, if tho bottom of tho sea could bo so laid 
have as to enable us to refer to tho various north or south polar 
glaciers, or to those of Greenland, tho devious linos of dojutsit of tho 
blocks derived from ouch of those regions, as determined bydifi'erent 
prevailing currents. 

If wo refer to what glaciers havo offeoted upon land, and to thoso 
phenomena which could only havo boon produced when tho rocks so 
affected wero submarino, we must admit that two distinct modifica¬ 
tions of tho samo groat agency havo producod similar results. Tho 
great mass of low country in North America, tho surface of which 
has boon striated in liko manner from north to south, seemed to mo 
long ago to fall into tho category of subaqueous striatum by floating 
icebergs, which wore hero and there arrested in their progross by 
sunken rocks. Whon presiding over tho Goologioal Society of 
London, in 1842, I gavo all credit to Mr. Peter Uobson, a citizen 
of the United States, for tho adoption of that viow in roferenco to 
his native land,—u previous acquaintance with whoso writings, I 
then said, might havo saved volumos of disputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic.* And now, after a lapse of 22 years, I hold to tho 
same belief. 

In the admirable work of Sir W. Logan on tho ‘Geology of Canada,’ 
my eminent friend expresses tho opinion, “ that tho grooves on tho 
surfaces of tho rocks which descend undor tho water appear to point 
to glaoial aotion as one of tho great causes whioh have produced theso 
depressions/’f Not having visited tho region myself, I should 
havo no right to oppose my opinion to that of such weighty authority, 


• See ‘ Anniversary Address, Proc. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. iii. pp. 686 el ante. 
t ‘ Report of Geological Survey of Canada, 1863/ p. 889 and note ib. Mont¬ 
real. • 
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were it not that the grounds assigned for bclioving in the exca¬ 
vating power of glaciers in North America are the samo stria- 
tions on tho sides of the lakes, and beneath the water, as thoso 
which I have oited from tlje shores of tho Bothnian Gulf and 
the lake of Onoga in Northern Russia. Now, as regards tho latter 
countries, I have shown that land glaoiors could never liavo passed 
over them; for surely no terrestrial glaoior in advnnoing to Fiulund 
and Northern Russia can have scooped out tho Bothnian Gulf by 
tho way! Instead of such striation on tho sides of rook-basins, now 
filled with water, being proofs of the grinding and excavating 
action of formor glaciers, particularly in tho cases of Finland 
and North America, where no lofty mountains, as in tho Alps, 
aro at hand to give great power to descending masses of ioo, J 
ooncoive that suoh phenomena oan only ho oxplaiood by appeal¬ 
ing to the grating aotion of tho bottom of formor floating ice- 
boTgs. My boliof is, that the grout North American lakes wore 
cavities originally duo to a combination of rnpturos and denudations 
of tho looks, and that tho whole surfiico of tho lowor country thus 
prepared, was uudev tho 6oa when icobergs coming from Avotio 
glaoiors floated over it. 

Wo can thus well imagino how countloss icoborgs wore lioro 
and thoro arrested on thoso submarine looks whioh now form 
tho sides of tiro lakes, and how oach ioy mass, forced on by a 
powerful cun-ont, after producing tho well-known striation on tho 
points of stoppage, would necessarily, when set froe, float rapidly 
across tho deep sou cavity, until the baso of the icoberg was again 
arrested by tho prominences on tho opposite side of tho doprossion, 
thero again to make stviations with tho stones held fast in its 
bottom. In this way we oan just os oasily account for die transport 
of tho nuuiorous great ormtics whioh aro spread ovor North 
America up to 38° a. Intitudo, ns wo Jmvo explained tlio transport 
of tho Scandinavian blocks up to tho foot of tho Carpathian 
Mountains. 

Whilst, therefore,- I fully rccogniso the stupendous sproad and 
influence of formor land-glaciors ovor extensivo regions, I at tho 
samo time affirm, that as regards the striation and polishing, tho 
woni side and tho abrupt side of tho rocks affected, floating ico¬ 
bergs, when impeded by submarine obstacles, have also produced 
thoso results. The true and independent test of tho action of ter¬ 
restrial glaciers is tho cxistenco of moraines. Now, there is no 
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trace of these peculiar accumulations in the South of Sweden and 
Finland, all tho detritus of those regions, as well as of tlio North 
, of Russia and Germany, being waterwom; and I havo yet to 
learn that there are any evidences of true moraines in the low 
countries of Canada and tho United States.* 

[Whilst J was reading this Address to the Geographers in 
London, that sound practical geologist, Principal Dawson, was 
. performing a similar duty at .tho Annual .Mooting of tho Natural 
11 istory .Society of Montreal. Having received a copy of his Address 
in time for insertion of a Postscript hero, I rojoico to havo tho oppor¬ 
tunity of stating that ho also is a vigorous opponent of tho theory 
which refers tho strict ion of tho North American rocks, and tho 
excavation of tho groat lako basins of that country, to tho action of 
torrostrinl glaciers. He shows indeed Hint tho great stnution of a 
largo portion of tho continent from y. k. to s. w. was from tho ocean 
to tho interior, against tho slopo of tho St. Lawrence valley, thus 
disposing at onco of tho glacier theory; for it is impossible to 
imagine that a glacier travelled from tho Atlantic up^into tho interior. 
Admitting that in limited tracts of Eastern America thoro may havo 
been local glaciors, Mr. Dawson believes, as I do, that tho chief 
countries in question were striated when the laud la}' beneath 
the sea.] 


Africa. 

Norlh-xccstern Africa.—Senegal and ils Dependencies .—Looking to tho 
woll-digcstcd and clear accounts of tho progress of geographical 
research in Northern or North-wcstom Africa, which havo boon 
embodiod in the Reports of tho Geographical Society of Franco, by 
M. Malte Brun, I have only to refer you to those works, and not 
detain you on this subject by any observations of my own. I am, 
however, impelled to oall your notice to a work of this yoar 28G4, 
the ‘ Annuairo do S<5n6gal,’t as followed by a resume of tho cxplo- 

* For a full explanation of my views respecting the manner in which former 
floatiue icebergs transported blocks, and spread out submarine detritus, I must 
refer the reader to the 21st and 22nd chapters of the work • Russia and the Ural 
Mountains,’ pp. 507 to 556. Since that time (1845) I have indeed seen reason to 
admit a much greater extension of former land-glaciers than my colleagues and 
myself then believed in, and this I explained in my last Address to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

t Printed at St. Louis, Senegal, 1864. Paris, chez ChaJl&mcl aSntf, Rue des 
Boulangers, 30. 
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rations of the intorior, made by order of the Government, in the 
years 1859, 1860, and 1861, and which has just fallen into my 
hands. Whenever our allies tho French dcscribo any ono of their 
possessions, it is invariably dono with mothod, order, and a lucid 
condensation of details; and such qualities aro particularly ob- 
sorvablo in this littlo volumo. Discovered in 1400 by somo bold 
navigators of Dioppo, Sonogal was soon after colonised by tho samo 
Normans. In succeeding conturios tho Portuguese and Dutch 
warred for tiro oooupation of those traots, until 175fi, whon tho 
English took tho oountiy, including Gorco, but coded it again to 
Franco by troaty. Again, in 1800, Goroo foil into our hands, and 
in 1800 wo addod to it St. Louis; but, at tho conclusion of tho last 
groat war in 1814, tho wbolo territory was rightly givon back to 
France, its original ooonpant. Holding possossion of this territory 
for tho last fifty yoars, tho Fronch have strivon onorgotioally to im¬ 
prove it, by a vast onlorgemont of boundary, tho construction of 
forts, strict military tonuro, and by carrying on a commorco with 
tho adjoining nativo tribos; so that they rockon upon having 200,000 
subjoots, and, after sovoral yoars of war, thoy aro now in rolation 
with about a million of nativos. 

In tho long list of annexations of nativo districts, it is grati¬ 
fying to road, os a soquenoo of tho last treaty of peuco, that a 
telographio communication is now ostablishod botwoon St. Louis 
and Goroo, and that in 1863 tho now port of Dakar was formod. 
Recently tho quiot state of tho political horizon has onablod tho 
Governor, Colonel Faidhorbo, who has boon tho mainspring of 
Fronch progress in Sonogal, and who has rocontly boon named ono 
of our Honorary Foreign Mombors, to send various oxploratory 
parties along tho north ooaat and into tho interior of tho country. 
These havo added much important information to tho sketches of 
tracts formorly visited by tho Ptao I/abat, Mungo Park, Caill<5, 
Mollien, and Panot. Tho French colonists, sinco thoir occupation 
of Algorin, havo sagaciously sought for original knowlodgo in the 
native recitals of Arabs, and tho inhabitants of Soudan and Berber. 
With these data, and in acqniring tho language of tho nativos, 
several travellers,—such as Captain Vincent; MM. Boumel and 
Mage, young Naval officers; Pascal and Lambert, Infantry officers; 
with Alioun Sal and Bough-el-Moghdad, intelligent Native officers 
in the French service,—have, in the years 1859, I860, and 1864, 
made most successful journeys. Thus, the portion of Soudan adja¬ 
cent to Senegal is now nearly as well known as the more -central 
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regions, which have been already developed by British explorations, 
including thoso of Denham, Clapperton, and W. Landor,* and the 
works of our honoured Associate Barth. One of these parties, 
* Alioun Sal, reached Timbuctoo; and the death of this young and 
intelligent Mohammedan, who unfortunately fell a prey to the fever 
of the oountry, has been deoply lamented by tko authorities of 
Senegal. 

; Before quitting the subject of North-western Africa, X um tin- 
willing to pass unnoticed tho services of tlio enterprising young 
Gorman traveller Gerhard Bolilfe, who, having made a successful 
journey through Southern Morocco by Tafilot to Gcvysvillo in 
Algeria, is now on his routo to Thnlmetu under tho auspices of the 
Boynl Geographical Society. 

JXorlhem Ahjssiuia .—Tho ofibrin of our Gorman contemporaries to 
comploto our acquaintance with Northern Abyssinia mul the 
adjocout countriofi (of which mention was mado in a noto to my last 
year’s Address), have been most successful; and every geographer 
must have heartily commended tho researches of Yon Jlouglin, 
Kinzolbaoh, Munzingor, and Stoudnor. Whilst theso travellers 
have prepared an excellent detailed map of the districts of Bogos, 
Manesa, and Muroa, with the surrounding tracts, a moro extended 
map, ranging from tho lied Sea on tho east to 34° 45' p„ longitudo, 
which has resulted from their surveys, is a work of great and general 
interest. For, in it, wo find tho routes laid down of all the tra¬ 
vellers of varioua countries during tho last quarter of a contury, 
who have oxamiued the regions botwcon Massuwa and tho coast 
of tho Bed Soa on tho oast, and tho river Atliara, that grout 
affluent of tho Nile, on the west. This shoot, as published in tho 
‘ Mittbeilungon ’ of I’ctormann, is an excellent cxnmplo of the 
amount of knowlodgo which con bo conveyed on a map alono; the 
Buoceseive journeys of the different travellers being laid down in 
different colours with border profiles showing the relative heights 
of tho different countries traversed. 


• I hfwe lust had the gratification to learn that, with a due appreciation of the 
devoted and zealous researches in Central Africa of that accomplished young 
traveller Edward Vogel, who was barbarously beheaded by the King of 
Wadai, Earl Russell has granted the sum of 500/. to Miss Julia Vogel, tho sister 
of the deceased. In thanking me warmly for supporting her cause, thia lady 
assures me that, by this generous act, all her prospects in Fife are brightened, and 
that her heart’s desire will now be fulfilled in being enabled to do honour to the 
memory of her lamented brother, as well as, sne says, “ to assist a younger 
brother in those studies which may enable him to serve a countrv to which she 
will ever cling with the deepest gratitude.'’—2* June, R. I. M. 
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The Niger. —The last accounts I liavo seen of tho labours of Dr. 
Baikie are contained in a privato letter to a relative, dated at Dukoja, 
on tho 9th October, 1863. This persevering and praisoworthy 
envoy of our Government, who has been seven years in Africa and 
in whose appointmont I took much intorest, had, it appears, raado up 
his mind to como home last year, when ho received instructions 
to remain at Jiis post till further orders.* In braving tho dangers 
of the climate, Dr. Baikie has shown how a British settlement can 
ho mado a centre of civilization. Alono, and almost without moans, 
h«5 has contracted friendships with all tho leading chiofs of Soudan, 
and has awed tribes merely by tho oxorciso of moral influence, whilst 
his messengers can now travol securely from his station to Bonny. 

It is by such an example and such persevering conduot that Africa 
can be best civilizod; and we must eamostly hope that whoever may 
succeed Dr. Baikie, will follow the samo kind, judicious, and for¬ 
bearing conduot which has endeared him to tho natives, and Jins 
enabled him to make his littlo station, so far up tho Niger, a conlro 
of commorco and friondly intercourse with thorn. 

The Gaboon Country. —Although tho progress of tho rocont expedi¬ 
tion of M. du Chaillu to tho scone of his forraor explorations has been 
unluckily ohocked by tho loss of his soiontifio instruments, I trust 
that when ho rocoivos tho fresh supply sont out to him by us, ho 
will make a successful examination of tho interior in thoso latitudes. 
Ho has, indeed, alroady sont homo instruments, iuoluding tho 
native harp with strings of vogotablo fibro, which provo tho truth¬ 
fulness of somo of his descriptions which had beon unjustly dis¬ 
credited. As regard* his previous aocounts of tho geography of tho 
Gaboon oountry, M. du Chaillu’s .accuracy, in the main, has been 
amply confirmed by Lieuts. Berval and and Dn Bellay, who havo 
sinco made surveys in tho interior.f 
South Africa.—Explorations of tho Baron C. von (hr Dxken,—Tho 
unchanged terrestrial condition of tho ancient Surface of the Interior of South 
Africa.—Project of rendering the White Nile the highway of intercourse 
between Central Africa and Ew'opc.—Petherick’s Journal— Whilst our last 
Session closed with the striking results of the journey of Spoko and 
Grant, and our warm welcome of tho undaunted travellers, who, for 

• As this Address is printing, Mr. Lavard informs me that the Invetliaator 
steamer has been ordered to bring Dr. Baikie down the Niger, and that he roav he 
expected home this year. • J 

f Vide Petcrmann's 1 Mittheilungcn,’ December, 1863. Messrs. Servnl and 
Du Bellay have discovered a new and broad river, the Ogowai, flowing from the 
interior, about 20 leagues to the south of the Gaboon. 
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the first time in history, had crossed Equatorial Africa and had also 
descended along the course of the great White Nile from its wator- 
.basin to its mouth, the opening of this Session was marked by the 
interesting and detailed description of tho snow-olad mountain 
Kilimandjaro, the issue of two expeditions conducted entirely at 
his own cost by Baron C. von der Decken. 

In the first of thoso, ho was accompanied by my clover and 
lamented young friend, tho lato Mr. liioliard Thornton, who drow 
the first contoured map of that wild and .lofty country, took many 
observations of latitude and longitudo, and kept an accurato diary. 
Copies of all his writings, as woll as his original map, have now 
boon sont by Ins family to tho Boyal Geographical Society.* In 
tho second expedition, Baron von dor Beckon hud for hiB Boiontifio 
companion a Gorinan astronomer, Dr. ICurston. 

I have already adverted at some length to tho importance of this 
enterprise, as recorded in our ' Proceedings/ and also in tho award of 
the Medal. I have informed you that, in roforenoe to the prosecution 
of other enterprises by the same distinguished porson, tho First 
Lord of tho Admiralty had given directions that Her Majesty’s 
vossels on tho coast of Africa should assist tho Baron in passing his 
own steamer into one of the rivers of Formosa Bay; and I have 
now to state that Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foroign Affairs has 
strongly rooommondod this enterprising traveller to the good-will 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, through tho British Consul at that place. 
Seeing that Baron von dor Decken, who has already done so muoh, is 
organising at considerable oxpouso another expedition, in which, 
providing himself with an iron rivor-steam or, ho will ho attondod 
by competent observers, wc naturally wish him all tho success which 
his zeal and dovotiou to our cause merit. 

If, after ascending one of tho rivers which tall into tho Bay of 
Formosa, he should reach Mount Konia or any part of that moun¬ 
tainous region of Eastern Africa, north of the Kilimandjaro, probably 
a great watershed, and should thenoe descend by any eastern affluent 
of the Wliito Nile, or should reaoh Egypt by the Blue Nile, in either 
case he will have performed a most essential servioo to geography. 
In the mean time, both for the great and good duties he has already 
performed, and for tho extensive and vigorous preparations he is now 
making to enlarge our acquaintance with the geography of Africa, 
the Council has in my opinion wisely adjudioated a Gold Medal to 
Baron C. von der Decken. 

• See my observations on the late Richard Thornton in tho Obituary, p. 184. 

'I VOL. VIII. X 
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» Oar Viotoria Medal has, with great propriety, been awarded to the 
gallant Captain Grant,* the companion of Speke, *to mark, os I have 
said, emphatically and once more, our sense of the vast importance, 
of their journey across Equatorial Eastern Africa, and the region of 
the head waters of the Nile. By their researches the watershed 
between North and South Afrioa was first established in respeot to 
the Eastern Equatorial region. The results which ought to follow 
from these disboveries will bo further considorod in tho sequel. 

In former Addressoa I suggested that tho intorior mass and control 
portions of Africa constituting a groat plateau occupiod by lakos and 
marshes, from which tho waters oscapod by oraoks or doprossions in 
tho subtending older rocks, had boon in that condition during an 
enormously long period. I havo recontly boon enabled, through tho 
opposite discovery of Dr. Kirk, tho companion of Livingstone, not 
only to fortify my conjocture of 1852, but greatly to oxtend tho 
inforonocs concerning tho long poriod of timo during which tho 
control parts of Africa havo romained in thoir prosont condition, 
savo their degradation by ordinary atmosphorio agoncios. My viow, 
ns givon to this Socioty in 1852, was mainly founded on tho original 
and admirable geological resoarohos of Mr. Bain in tho oolony of tho 
Capo of Good Hope. It was, that, inasmuch as in tho socondary or 
mosozoio ago of goologists, tho northorn interior of that country was 
ocoupied by great lakos and marshos, as provod by tho fossil roptile 
discovered by Bain, and named Dioynodon by Owon, suoh it lias 
remained for oountloss ages, ovon up to the prosent day. Tho suc¬ 
ceeding journoys into the interior, of Livingstono, Thornton, and 
Kirk, Burton and Spoko, and Spoko and Grant, havo all tendod to 
strengthen me in tho belief that Southern Afrioa has not undergone 
any of those great submarine depressions which havo so largoly 
aflootod Europe, Asia, and America, during tho sooondaiy, tertiary, 
and quasi modern periods. 

Tho discover}’ of Dr. Kirk has confirmed my oonolusion. On tho 
banks of an affluent of tho Zambesi, that gontleman collootod certain 
bones, apparently carried down in watery drifts from inland posi¬ 
tions, whioh remains have been so fossilizod as to havo all tho 
appearance of antiquity whioh fossils of a tertiary or older age 
usually present. Ono of these is a portion of tho vertebral column 
and sacrum of a buffalo, undistinguishablo from that of the Oope 
buffalo; another is a fragment of a orocodile, and another of a 


* See ' Presentation of Royal Awards/ ante. 
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water-tortoise, both ^distinguishable from the forme of those 

boZ J°\ 7 ,DS ‘ T0get,,erwith thcB0 > Dr - Kirk found numerous 
. ZaI ^ °! 01>CS 6,111 0th0r anima,s > though in a fossil 

South Afri^ nSed> " 8 h0 a8surcd me > to secies now living in 

W )°. n 1 t,10 ,°! ber baDd ’ non ° of our o^plorcm, including M. Bain, 
who has diligently worked as a geologitjt> havo detected in the 

" my Iin,C f 0, ‘ C8 containing marine fossil remains, whioh 
^ ould have proved that South Africa had, like other regions, been 
oproescd into oceanic conditions, and ro-olovutcd. On the con- 
“J. m addition to old granitic and otlior igneous rocks, all 
explorers find only either innumerable undulations of sandstonos, 
schistoso, and quart zoso rocks, or such tufaccous and ferruginous 
deposit* an would naturally occur in countries long occupied by 
akcH and exuberant jungles, separated from each other by sandy 
lulls,-scarcely any other calcareous rocks being found except tufas 
formed by the deposition of land-springs. It is true that thero 
are marine tertiaiy formations on the coasts (around the Cape 
Colony, near tho mouth of the Zambesi opposite Mozambique, and 
agam on die coasts of Mombas opposite Zanzibar), and that those 
have boon raised up into low-coast ranges, followed by rocks of 
igneous origin. But in penetrating into tho true interior, the 
traveller takes a final leave of all such formations; and in advancing 
to tho heart of tho continent, ho traversos a vast region which to 
all appoaranco, haa over boon under terrestrial and lacustrine condi¬ 
tions only. Judging, indeed, from all tho evidences as yet collected 
fte interior of South Africa haa remained in that condition since 
the period of tho secondary rooks of geologists! Yet, whilst none of 
our countrymen found any evidences of old marino remains, Captain 
Speko brought from one of tho ridges which lay between the 
ooost and the lake Victoria Nyanaa a fosail shell, which, though 
huger m erne is .indistinguishable from the AdaMna no „ 
flourishing in.South Africa. Again, whiiat Bain found fossil plant, 
in his rephliferons strata north of the Cape, and Livingstone and 
inoi nton discovered coal in sandstone, with fossil plants, liko those 
of our old coal of Europe and America,-yet both these mesozoio 

and palmozoic remains are terrestrial, and are not associated with 

manne limestones, indicative of those oscillations of the land which 
are so common in other countries. 

. Ifc is f “ rther to be observed that the surface of this vast interior 
is entirely exempt from the coarse superficial drift that onoumbers 

x 2 
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so many countries, os derived from lofty mountain-chains from which 
either glaciers or great torrential streams have descended. In this 
respect it is also equally unlike those plains of Germany, Poland, 
and Northern Russia, which wore sea-bottoms when floating ice- • 
borgs melted and dropped the loads of stone whiok they were 
transporting from Soandinavia and Lapland. 

In truth, thoroforo, the inner portion of Southern Afrioa is, in this 
respeot, as far as I know, goologically uniquo in the long conservation 
of anoiont terrestrial conditions. Hus inference is further supported 
by the oonoomitant absence, throughout tho largor portion of all this 
vast area, i.e. south of tho Equator, of any of tlioso volcanio rooks 
whioh aro so ofton associated with oscillations of tho terra firma.* 

With tho oxooption of tho truo volcanio hills of tho Camoroona 
recently dosoribod by Burton, on the west ooast, a littlo to the north 
of tho Equator, and whioh possibly may advanoo southwards 
towards tho Gaboon country, nothing is known of tho prosonco of 
any similar foci of sub-aiirinl oruption oil round tho coasts of Africa 
south of tho Equator. If tho elements for tho production of thorn 
had existed, tho coast-lino is procisoly that on which wo should 
expect to find suoli volcanio vonts, if wo judgo by tho analogy of 
nil volcanio rogions whoro tho habitual igneous oruptions aro not dis¬ 
tant from tho soa or from groat internal massos of water. The absonco, 
then, both on tho coasts and in tho interior, of any oruptivo rocks 
whioh can havo boon thrown up undor tho atmosphoro sinoe tho 
period when tho tortiary rocks begun to bo aooumulatod, is in conour- 
ronoo with all tho physical data as yot got togothor. Thoeo demon¬ 
strate that, although the goologist finds hero nono of thoso oharactors 
of lithological struoturo and ouriously diversified organio remains, 
whioh onablo him to fix the epoohs of sucoossion in tho crust of 
tho earth in other quarters of tho globe, tho interior of South Africa 
is unquestionably a grand typo of a rogion which lias prosorved its 
anoiont terrostrial conditions during a vory long poriod, unaffcotod 
by any ohanges oxcopt thoso which aro dopoudont on atmospherio 
and motoorio influences. 

If, then, tho lowor animals and plants of this vast oountry have 
gone on unchanged for a vory long period, may wo infer that its 
human inhabitants aro of like antiquity? If so, the Negro may 
claim as old a linoago as the Cauoasian or Mongolian races. In the 
absonco of any decisive fact, I forbear at present to speculate on 

• Although Kilimandjaro is to a great extent igneousand volcanic, there is nothing 
to prove that it lias been in activity daring the historic era. 
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this point; but as, amid the fossil speoimons procured by Living- 
stono and Kirk, thero aro fragments of pottery made by human 
hands, wo must wait until some zealous explorer of Southern Africa 
• shall distinctly bring forward proofs that the manufactured articles 
aro of tlio same age as the fossil bones. In other words, we still 
require from Africa the same proofs of the existence of links 
which bind together tho scioncos of Geology and Arcluoology whioh 
have recently boon dovolopod in Europe. Now, if the unques¬ 
tioned works of man should bo found to bo coeval with tho remains 
of fossilized existing animals in Southorn Afrioa, the travelled geo¬ 
grapher, who Ixas convinced himself of the ancient condition of 
its surface, must admit, howovor unwillingly, that although tho 
black man is of such very roraoto antiquity, ho lias beon vory 
stationary in civilization and in attaining tho arts of life, if ho bo 
compared with tho Caucasian, tho Mongolian, tlio lied Indian of 
America, or oven with tho aboriginos of Polynesia.* 

Tho disoovery of that vast water-basin, the Victoria Nyanza, in 
the heart of Equatorial Afrioa, and tho proof that a great stream flowed 
out from its northern extremity, whioh Spoko and Grant followed, and 
showed almost oonolusively to be the White Nile, was truly, as 1 said 
last year, a grand feat, of which all our countrymen had reason to be 
proud. But, in warmly praising and honouring the men who accom¬ 
plished it, wo are not yet satisfied, os geographers, with this their 
single line of march, and the valuable data which they fixed. We 
look naturally to other efforts whioh must be made to dispel scep¬ 
ticism regarding the upper waters of the Nile, including that raised 
by the olaim of the Venetian traveller Miani, as to his having con¬ 
tinuously ascended a river to 2J° to the 8.8.w. of Gondokoro, the 
rocky banks of which ho has laid upon a sketch-map, and whioh he 
contends does not flow from tho Viotoria Nyanza. But irrespective 
of auoh a olaim, the Council of our Sooiety have, on general grounds, 
come to the conclusion that the physical geography of all the 
region, together with the shores of tho Victoria Nyanza (a lake 
laid down by Speke as larger than Scotland), should be further 
explored, and the nature and extent of tho various affluents of that 
vast body of water determined. They further wish to see examined 
the region lying between the great lake Luta-Nzige, north of the 
Equator, and tho lake Tanganyika, south of it, in order to deter- 

• The most remarkable proof of the inferiority of the negro, when compared 
with the Asiatic, is, that whilst the latter has domesticated the elephant for ages 
and rendered it highly useful to man, the negro has only slaughtered the animal 
to obtain food or ivory. 
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mine if there be not there (as Borne geographers think possible) 
other sources of supply for the White Nile, coming from the region 
to the west of tho Victoria Nyanza; and finally, that, if possible, 
the Upper White Nile of Speko and Grant should bo tracod con- • 
tinuously from tho lake to that point, whore, according to their map, 
it is made to join the ond of tho lako Luta-Nzige. 

Having considered this subject, tho Council has adopted my pro¬ 
posal, to assist in fitting out an expedition to dear away all such ob¬ 
scurities, by asoonding the Whito Nile, and not, os previously, by any 
efforts from Zanzibar and tho caatom coast of Afrioa. Tho diffioultioa 
encountered by Speko and Giant in passing through that traot, and 
tho apparent impossibility of establishing any regular trafflo betwoon 
tho east coast ond tho central kingdoms, have induced us to profor 
to any othor lino of .research an effort to render tho Great Whito 
Nile a channel of intercourse and commerce botweon tho proliflo 
interior and the traders of tho Mediterranean Sea. Ono sorious 
difficulty only exists in bringing about this dcsirablo consummation. 
Botweon KhartOm, tho prosont southorn boundary of Egypt, and Gon- 
dokorono obstaolo on tho rivor-navigution oxists, ns recently proved, 
indood.by tho voyogo of tho enterprising and intelligent Dutch ladios, 
though tho natives in tho interior have, it appears, boon to a great 
extent demoralised by tho conduot of tho traders in ivory, who, 
arming ono sot of villagers against another, aro said to plundor 
tribes, and carry away tho womon and childron as slavos. Now, 
thoso horrible praoticos having boon still moro ruthlossly carried 
into offoct abovo or south of Gondokoro, os we loam from tho testi¬ 
mony of Speko and Grant, a belt of oountry, from 100 to 200 miles 
in broadth, inhabited by the Bari, has been rendered so lawless and 
navago, that it was with tho utmost difficulty our modallista tra¬ 
versed it in their way northwards from the fertile kingdoms of 
Karngwo, Uganda, and Unyoro. 

On tho part of tho Socioty, tlioroforo, tho Counoil havo drawn up 
a memorandum, in which, after onumorating tho desiderata, com¬ 
mercial, philanthropical, and geographical, involved in our projeot, 
wo express the hope, that, as wo ore ready to embark 1000 /. in such 
an expedition, some means may bo found to put a stop to this de¬ 
moralising trade in slaves, which, as our Consul-General in Cairo, 
Mr. Colquhoun, writes to mo, is accompanied by horrors of whioh 
no one can form an idea. W r e believe that this can best be accom¬ 
plished by the exertions of the Pasha of Egypt, and by the extension 
of his influence southwards from Khartflm to Gondokoro. Tho in- 
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tormediate country is a sort of No-man's-land, in which Humo¬ 
rous warring small tribes are kept in an excited and barbarous state 
• by an extensive importation of firearms. Now, if the miserable 
natives were rescued from disorders occasioned by such enormities, 
legitimate commerce would eventually arise between the Equatorial 
kings and the merchants of Cairo and the Mediterranean; and the 
Great Nile, which for thousands of years has alono sorved to enrioh 
the Boil of Lower Egypt, would oventually becomo a liigbway of 
intercourse with Europe, which might largely tend to the civilisa¬ 
tion of Central Africa. To havo raado tko first proposal in a matt or 
of such permanent interest will, I trust, bo always counted a proof 
of tho lofty as well as useful offorts of this Society, to bring about 
a stato of things which will provo tho real importance of tho dis¬ 
covery recently mado in Inner Africa by British goographors, and 
may render tho White Xilo, for tho first timo in history, of real 
use to commerce and civilisation. 

The practical geographer will, I trust, find in the observa¬ 
tions made by Mr. Petheriok and his associate, Dr. Marie, which 
have at length reached the Society, some materials for the con¬ 
struction of improved maps of the large region on that portion of 
the west bank of the White Nile which is watered by the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. Wo aro also indebted to Mr. Petheriok for a measurement 
of the comparative volume of water discharged by the Nile and its 
affluents, the Bahr el Ghaz&l and the Sobat. When measurements 
suoh as theso shall have been repeated at different periods of the 
year, we shall bo in a far better position to estimate the relative 
importance of tho tributaries and parent stream of tho Nile. 

In the commencement of this Session I adverted to a feeling 
letter written to mo by Mrs. Petherick, the wifo of tho traveller, 
and explaining how he had been cast down by misfortunes and 
severe illness, and was unable then to send home the accounts of 
his expedition. These documents having arrived, will soon bo 
printed and circulated among the Fellows, who, seeing the amount 
of work accomplished by Mr. ‘Petherick, will be ablo to 4 estimate 
to what extent the disasters he encountered prevented his fulfilling 
the engagements he had entered into with the view of succouring 
Speke and Grant. 

We now wait with deep anxiety for accounts of the ultimate issue 
of the journey made by the adventurous Dutch ladies and their 
scientific companion Baron von Heuglin, and their exploration 
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of the great weBtem affluents of the "White Nile.* W e are alao 
equally anxious to have some acoount of the travels of that un¬ 
daunted, generous, and solf-saorificing explorer, Mr. Samuel Baker, 
of whom we have heard no tidings for a year. 

Conclusion.—In terminating these observations on the results of 
geographical explorations in various countries, I must, on the grand 
subject of African geography, as on the previous occasion, decline to 
enter upon an analysis of the respective writings, of groat value in 
critioal geography, which have in past yoarsboon contributed by our 
own oountrymen, by continental writers, as well as by tlio Portuguese 
authorities who proooded them. An analytical skotoh, which would 
do justice to the scholars who have from time to timo sot forth the 
results of their rosoarohes, is muoh wanted. In this way, for examplo. 
wo might traco tho amount and inorease of information published by 
Cooley, first anonymously, in artiolos of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
commencing in 1835, and followed up by him in tho construction 
of a map delineating his viow of a lino of lakes and rivers proceed¬ 
ing from N.N.w. to B.8.K. through Southern Afrioa. 

In liko manner I liavo not, in anything I said last year, dono the 
justioe I wished to our Abyssinian Medallist, Dr. Boko, for his 
ingenious suggestion as to tho region whoroin tho lioad-waters of 
tho Nile would be found, and his bold hypothesis, of 1848, respecting 
tho mountAin-oliains of Africa, whioh oponod out an original viow of 
tho physical goography of Afrioa north of tho Equator. Tho analysoa 
of such suhjeots as these, and of all tho labours of Maoqueen, Arrow- 
umith, Potormann.t and other practical geographers, requirt muoh 
moro timo and powor of resoaroh than I possoss. Unablo to oopo 
with them myself, I hopod that, in taking leave of you at this Anni¬ 
versary, I might be sucoeodcd by one whose scholarship and powers 
as a comparative geographer would enable him to dcsoribo tho 


* Since this Address was read, I learn with deep sorrow that MadamoTmndand 
two of her European attendants hare died. Her enterprising daughter, Bsron 
Ton Heuglin, and Baron D’Ablaing, had, howevor, reached KhartQm. As Baron 
yon Heuglin is in regular correspondence with M. Petermann, wc may look to 
the • Mitthtilungen ’ of our oorrespondont for muoh interesting matter respecting 
the exploration of the region of the Bahr-d-Ghuil. In a letter to Capt. Speke, 
which I have read, Baron von Hcnghn speaks of the ivory and slave dcahng 
merchants, and, in addition to muoh important knowledge respecting the fauna 
and flora of the Bahr-cl-Ghaznl, informs us that he has prepared a map of that 
„gion,.. .l» of „_ w 
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successive steps made by all contributors to our science, anil, by * 
comparison of their labours with those of their predecessors to trace 
. down throughout the long current of ages the additions whichhave 
been made, in Asiatic as well as African geography, by ™?< 
men, to that vast emporium of geographical knowledge w 

n °AaOT°this head, doubtless, there have been many omissionson 
my part, I beseech my friends to be assured that such omission, 
have not been caused by any want of good will, but ““P ^ 
an inability to do justice to the theme amidst the many other avooa 
tions whioh occupy my time.* 

One task, however, I will try to accomplisk to the best ot my 
ability, if my tenure of life bo prolonged, andSatyou >ho u ldp 
me for the current year in this Chair. I will endoavourat our n«t 
Anniversary to draw a parallel between the general MU > of 
graphy when this Society was founded, m 1830, mid th 
wLhit has reached in the present day; and, in 
to demonstrate that my countrymen have borne no “ 

this progress, and that the Boyal Geographical ^^“’a'.en 
the W in efficiently promoting this great work of 
not merely by the publication of the volumes of our Journal and o 
Proceedings, but by zealously encouraging erplor ^^ mi d^by 
rewarding those persons, to whatever nation they belonged, who 
have thrown light on the geography of the world. 


P S —Whilst this Address is going through tho press letters from 
Dr ivings!; bavo roacbcd mo. giving an aoconnt of his journey 
toto toe mtonor, on the west bank of th. Sbir^and f« nejrly W 
English miles to the of that mer Owing “ 

oblfged to re tom to settle the affair, of his Consnlate and to oonvoy 
71 Pion^r s,earner down the Zambesi, hewasunablepoumnaHy 
to determine the question whether any water, 
of the great Lake Nyassa (coming, a. had been L, ^° 

Taneanvikal.t The natives, however, one end all, domed that 
ao 7LL entered the lake from the north, and Livingstone seem. 

a by Dr. Kirk, to. lake 

Nyu» trend* doe Sooth and North. 
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to think that tho lateral affluents which he saw are sufficient to 
account for the infilling of the lake and the supply of the Shir6. 

The one point on which Livingstone and all African travellers # 
are agreed is, that where no traders in slaves and ivory are met 
with, there no difficulty occurs in passing through the oountry; the 
inhabitants willingly serving as porters. In a recent letter to Captain 
Speke, whio)\ I have ulready mentioned, Baron von Heuglin, aftor 
affirming that the ivory dealers in the Bahr-ol-Ghazal are barbarising 
all that fine region, and have rendered it impassable, oxolaims that 
it in a disgrace to civilised governments not to endeavour to put an 
end to these horrors. Let us hope that tho aspirations of our Council, 
in unison with tho prayers of all travellers, may have a duo influonoo 
on tho govemraontt of Europe and Egypt, and thus ovontually 
rendor tho White Nile useful as a highway of commoroe. 
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Presentations. —Eduard Webster, EeqCharles H. Allen , Esq.; 
Thomas Ogilvy, Esq.; Eduard Warner, Esq., us.; Lord Bdmore ; E. C. 
Lowndes, Esq.; F. F. Joyes, Esq.; 0. Gladstone, Eeq. 

Elections. — Eduard Bellamy, Esq.; William Field Ives, Eeq.; 
Alexander MacJdnnon , Jim., Esq .; Edward O’Riley, Eeq., r.BS.; Captain 
Henry Toynbee. 

Accessions to Library. — ‘ Explorations in Australia,’ by J. 
McDouall Stuart; edited by W illiam Hardman, su.; S copies pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Saunders and Otloy. * Bulletin de la Sooi6t6 
d’Encouragement pour l’lndustrio Rationale,’ Mars, 1864. Con¬ 
tinuations of Transactions of various Societies, &c. 

Accessions to Map-room.— Photograph of tho North Atlantic 
Telegraph Expedition, I860.—Vale of Braliilid, South Greenland.— 
Government Maps of the Kingdom of Denmark; 55-inoh; oomplote 
up to date of presentation.—Seat of War in Amorica, near Rich¬ 
mond (2nd edition), from the Topographical Depdt,—Continuation 
of tho Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 

The first Paper read was— 

1. On the Travels of Portuguese and others in Inner Africa. 

By W. D. Cooley. 

The object of die Paper was to propound tho views of the author, 
formed on a careful examination and comparison of the reports of 
various travellers, on the position of the rivers, lakes, and places 
you .vin. z 
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in Inner Southern Africa. The aocounts of several Portuguese 
travellers were passed in review; and the author contended that 
their itineraries wero so full and their various accounts so accordant,, 
that, notwithstanding the paucity of their astronomical observations, 
the geographical information they imparted was quite reliable, and 
ought not to be set aside, as had been done in the construction of 
modern maps. The subject was arguod with muoh learning, and 
a largo map was exhibited to illustrate tho views of the author. 
Some of tho moro striking points of difference between this map and 
tho recent ones of Livingstone were the total separation of the rivers 
Liarabeji and Zambesi (the upper and lower oourses of the Zambosi) 
and the release of their affluents from the system of inosoulation 
whioh, in recent maps, bind all thoso rivers togethor; and tho north- 
wost direction of Lake Nyassa, whioh was mado continuous with 
Tanganyika, forming an elongated lake, called Nanja muctiro. 

Tho Pbksidrst said, Mr. Cooley was a distinguished oritical geographer, 
who had spent his lifo in elaborating from many sources, particularly from thoso 
Portuguese travellers who liavo prcoodcd our own, a vast variety of'information. 
Tho present paper had been so recently communicated that ho had not had 
timo to read it through; but, finding that tho observations wero of a ontical 
nature, and that they boro to a great extent upon tho accuraoy of Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s observations, ho thought it right that tho criticisms should be read first, 
•and that Dr. Livingstone’s simple aooount of his last exploration along Lake 
Kvassa, whioh ho had undertaken of his own accord, should oomo afterwards; 
and men, that goutlemon who wore moro or lew acquainted with the oountry 
should discuss tho papers afterwards. Ho wished the eubjoot to bo fairly dis¬ 
cussed, aud that all deforonoo should bo shown to Mr. Cooloys powers as a 
oritical geographer, for ho was sure the Society desired to do jvutioo to every 
ram, whatever his labour- might bo, whothcr uv critioal geography or m actual 
observation. 


Mr. Markham then read tho following 

2. Letters from the Zambesi to Sir R. /. Murchison, and (the late) Admiral 
' Washington. By David LlYWOOTONX, m.d., ll.d. 

Tuesk letters oomprised a narrative of Dr. Livingstone’s last jonraoy 
into t"he interior. Tho despatch containing instructions for the 
withdrawal of his expedition did not reach him until the 2nd of 
July, 1863, when tho waters of tho Zambesi had fallen too low for 
tho Pioneer to bo takon down to tho sea. To improve the time, 
therefore, until the flood of December, Dr. Divingstone set forth, 
accompanied by the steward of the vessel, to finish the exploration 
of Lake Nyassa, and more particularly to decide whether a large 
river entered its northern extremity. The wreok of hi6 boat in tho 
rapids of tho Shird forood him to abandon the attempt to sail round 
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the lake; ho therefore etartod to go to the northern end by land, 
pursuing for many days a north-westerly course so as to avoid a 
colony of Zulus, who were at war with the negroes on the western 
shores of Nyassa. In this direction he came upon a range of moun¬ 
tains, 6000 feet high, running north.-and south, and forming the 
edge of the table-land on which the Maravi dwell. Beyond this he 
tinned to the north-east, and struck tho shores of the lake at Kota- 
kota Bay in lat 12° 55's. He hero found two Arab traders engaged 
in building a dhow, to replace one which had been wrecked in 
crossing the lake. This is tho point at which nearly all the traders 
in slaves and ivory cross on tho highway between the eastern sea¬ 
ports and the Cazcmbo country of tho interior. The Arabs had 
1600 persons in the villago, and were busily employed transporting 
slavos to the coast. One fathom of calico (valuo Is.) is the price 
paid for a boy, and two for a good-looking girl. But, nevertheless, 
it is the joint ivory and slave trade that alone makes slave-trading 
a paying business ; for the cost of feeding the negroes would bo too 
great an expense were it not for the value of their services in carry¬ 
ing the ivory; a trader with twenty slaves must daily pay the price 
of one slave for their sustenance. All the difficulties which Dr. 
Livingstone had experienced in. travelling in the interior were due 
to the obstacles thrown in his way by tho Portuguese, who judged 
truly that in buying up the ivory he was undermining tho slave- 
trade. He only hoped that this samo course would be pursued by 
other travellers who might succeed him, as this did more to destroy 
tho slave-trade than tho English cruisers on tho coast. Leaving 
Kota-kota Bay, Dr. Livingstone again turned due west, and in three 
days reached the ascent of the plateau. The long slope, adorned 
with hill and dale and running streams, fringed with evergreen trees, 
was most beautiful. The heights had a delicious, but peculiarly 
pieroing air, which was very exhilarating. At this point, distent 80 
or 90 miles from Nvassa, the watershed was crossed, and two rivers 
met with, both named Loangwa: one was found flowing eastward, 
into the lake; the other westward, towards the Zambesi Another 
river was here seen, called the Moitewa, which flows into a small 
lake, called Bemba j from this river issues, according to native and 
Arab report, the JUver Luapula, which, flowing west, forms the 
Lake Mofue, and then, passing the town of Cazembe, tunjs to the 
north, and is lost in Tanganyika. Dr. Livingstone had a strong 
desire to follow the stream, hut the time for tho rising of the Zam¬ 
besi and for floating th o Pioneer out to sea having arrived, he was 
obliged to return. With regard to the existence of a largo river 
flowing into the ninthem end of Nyassa from Tanganyika, Dr. 
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Livingstone was assured by all the natives of whom he inquired 
that there was no such stream, but that two small rivers alone enter 
the lako from the north. The numerous streams met with on this 
journey flowing from the west into Nyassa seemed to warrant the 
conclusion that no flow of water from Tanganyika was necessary to 
account for the great depth of tho lake and the perennial flow of the 
Shird. In this journey Dr. Livingstone and his companion walked 
660 miles in 65 travelling days. On arriving at the Zambesi he 
found the river had not yet risen, the rains being muoh later than 
usual, and was mortified in tho reflection that had ho darod to 
speculate on a late rise ho would have had amplo timo to examine 
the water-system of Lako Bemba. 

The President was sure feov would all agree with him that Dr. Living¬ 
stone had made the best possible uso of his timo ns a geographer in thu* 
exploration to tho north-west of Lake Nyassa, of whioh ho had previously 
explored tho western banks in company with Dr. Kirk. Tho observations 
of Mr. Cooloy scorned to havo no special reference to this communication 
respecting tho outlines of Lako Nyassa and tho mountains to tho west and 
north-west of it. Tho map constructed by Dr. Kirk shows Lako Nyassa 
stretching directly north and south, a distance computed at 20 0 miles; but on 
Mr. Cooley’s mop tho lako is mndo to trend to tho north-west. Thoro was, 
thoroforo, this grcAt discrepancy between the observations of tho Portuguese 
who visited that oountrv many years ago, and tho de facto recent observations 
of Dr. Liviugstono and i)r. Kirk. 

Captain .Snckc said ho had a few remarks to tnoko upon both papers. / In 
tho first place. Mr. Cooloy, taking the Portuguese accounts, made a continuous 
lako of tho Nyassa and Tanganyika. Ho himself was inclined to boliovo that 
at cue period thoro really was suoh a union ; and ho thought thoro was atiU a 
•xmnoction between thorn, though not as a broad lako. Whou ho was at Kazd 
ho board from tho Arabs, and also from many of tbo native*, that tho Babfea 
tribe, whioh inhabit tbo woatom shore of tho.Nvassn lako, croas a deop rivor 
by canoos, and find their ivory mart at a plaoo culled Luwcmba, not far distant 
from tho south-east corner of tbo Tanganyika. Xo this placo tho Aral* from 
Kazd, and their slaves, go for ivory. Thus whilst tho Arabs draw their ivory 
up to Kazd, the Babiza take theirs down tho western coast of Nyassa to 
Kotakota, where thoy soil it to Arabs, and from that point it is transported to 
Zanzibar by Kilua. All these trading peoplo at Kazd told him that thoro is no 
mountain-rango dividing tho Nyassa lake from tho Tanganyika lako ; but thoy 
nUtalkcd of a rivor running as it wore from ono lako into tho other, from whioh 
ho inferred that the Tanganyika woo drained by a river into tho Nyassa, Dr. 
Kirk had assured him that no largo rivor outored tho Nyassa at its northern end. 
He should like to know from Dr. Kirk whether ho derived his information from 
Arab* or from bis own personal inspection. Tho rivor system of Africa is chiefly 
determined by the rainy system of that continent, within tho Tropics every¬ 
thing goos on in au exact ratio throughout tho year, the rains following the path 
of the sun. Tho greatest rains are confined to tho Equatorial lino—tho part to 
which tho sun is nearest, on an average, the whole year round. Were it not for 
that rainy zone, tho sources of the Nile would certainly not bo on tho Equator. 
Tho Tanganyika would not be in exiatonoo; nor, as ho believed, fee Nyassa 
cither. Whilst tbo sun is in tbo north, the Nyassa lake, were it not supplied 
by the rains which are constantly falling on tho Equator, would dry up, m tho 
-same manner that Lako Tchad dries up; that is to say, to a certain extent. 
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Again, with regard to Lake Dembca, in Abyssinia, we know whai an enor¬ 
mous river this Jake pours out when the suu is to the northward, and bow it 
shrinks when the sun is to the southward. The size of that river is so pro- 
* ,digious in the rainy season that it overcomes the White Nile. But in the dry 
season, if it were not for the White Nile, the waters of that river would never 
reach Egypt, and there would be no Nile at all. The greatest possible import¬ 
ance must, therefore, be given to this system of rains, and ho firmly believed 
that the existence of the Nyassa lake is due to the rains of the Equatorial re¬ 
gions. Dpon reference to the map, they would see that the majority of 
the streams which flow from the mountain-range overhanging the west 
of Nyassa, turn off to the westward, and, as Dr. Livingstone imagines, 
drain into the upper course of the Zambesi river. So that but little 
water could possibly find its way into Lake Nyassa in that direction. On 
the eastern side of Nyassa wo have the Buvuma river draining all the 
countries to tho east of it, in that latitude; and to the northward of that wc 
have the Uranga branch of tho Lufiji river. Then, there is that great chain 
ot mountains which extends right down tho coast of Africa from Abyssinia to 
the Cape of Good Hope, hemming the lake in on its eastern side. So that 
really the rains that can fall within tho basin of tho Nyassa are so confined that 
there would never be a lake of such enormous depth as that of which we have 
just heard, were it not supplied from much greater sources than these puny 
streams of which Dr. Livingstone tells us; for such they must really be, 
having'their sources at so short a distanco from the shores of the lake. Not¬ 
withstanding all that had just been said, he thought Mr. Cooley to a certain 
extent right in the view he had taken, that there is a long channel extending 
from tho Tanganyika to the Nyassa, though instead of its being a continuous 
lake as of old tho waters have dried up to midway, leaving the two lakes simply 
connected by a river. There was another thing which may appear extra¬ 
ordinary. They had heard from Dr. Livingstone that there were Zulu Caffres 
on the western shore of the Nyassa. Dr. Kirk also saw these men and spoke 
with them, and recognised them. From their dress and other circumstances 
he was certain that these very men, who have absconded from that region, have 
now gone up tho eastern side of the Tanganyika, and have arrived at the 
southern border of the Usui, where they are known by the name of Watuta; 
for ho heard of them on both journeys, when on the grand trading-line from 
Zanzibar to Tanganyika, and also when going from K&z4 to Karagu<5. On this 
latter -journey they were fighting on his line of march, had struck terror into the 
hearts of his followers, and had thereby delayed his progress a considerable time. 
He believed the Caffres generally migrated in the first instance from Abyssinia; 
that they gradually found their way down to the Cape, and there remained for a 
certain time nntil they were driven away; that- then, this Zulu branch of tho 
Caffres mado their way to the western shore of Nyassa. They are a pastoral and 
predatory race, and live by seizing their neighbours’cattle, and harassing their 
country. They have harassed the whole of this country to the north-west of 
Nyassa; they have harassed tho country halfway up the Tanganyika; andthev 
have gone up to Utambara. They arc now tbe terror of the Usui; and before long 
they will probably arrive at the southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza. There 
was another point he should like to mention. On his former journey, when ho 
was at Zanzibar, he met a very intelligent and energetio young German, Dr. 
Boshcr, who had been very little heard of in this country. He believed Dr. 
Kosher was the first European who arrived Upon the eastern shores of the Nvasea. 
After arriving at the lake he was, unfortunately for himself, induced, accom¬ 
panied by two or three natives, to visit the northern branch of the Ituvuma river. 
One night, having put np at a village, he was suddenly surprised and deli¬ 
berately shot with,bows and arrows. The King of tbe country seat the mur¬ 
derers to Zanzibar, whero, at tho solicitation of our consul, "Colonel Rigby, 
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thov were beheaded by tho order* of the Sultan of Zanzibar, In the presence of 
Captain Grant. Dr. Rosher sent home no observations of what he had dono; 
but nevertheless, like Sir John Franklin in another direction, he had done a 

E xl work, and must not bo forgotten. But further inquiry, and oven Dr. . 

vini>8tone’s own accounts, showed that tho first promoters of the explorations 
into that region of Africa were right; he meant tho missionaries, Mr. Reb- 
mann and Mr. Erhaidt. They gave the spring to the whole opening of this 
question: and tho map which they made, which was certainly an extraordinary 
one. and which probably excited laughter at the time, had suoh an etlect upon 
the Geographical Society that thoy determined to open up this region; and 
bit by bit they had done so. We have found out that tho missionaries, 
generally speaking, were most aocurate in all their accounts, so far, at least, as 
they understood their informants. Their distance from Kilua to tho Nyassa is 
porfeotly acourate, and their route from Zanzibar direct to Ujiji was almost 
the same that ho himself mado with astronomical observations. Therefore ho 
thought geographers were greatly indebted to th«*o two worthy missionaries. 

Mr. Gai/ton did not agreo with- Captain Spoke as to the equatorial regions 
of Africa alone having a sufficient rainfall to enable them to maintain rivers of 
flrst-olass size. Tho Senegal, which rises on tho verge of tho Sahara is a firsts 
class river, as constant in volume throughout the year as tho White Nile. 
Tho Gambia is no insignificant stream; and, further south, thore is tho mighty 
Niger. Nono of these is supplied from tho oquatorial zono. Iudopondentlv 
of its Tchadda affluent, tho Nigor, which may bo said to flow in part through 
tho Sahara, is a stream superior, in the volume of water it carries, to tho Upper 
White Nilo, which oomw from oquatorial rogion*. South of the equatorial 
zono there is tho groat Znmbosi. With respect to lakes,tho Lake 1 chad never 
dries up. It oooupiea an exceedingly shallow basin; and by losing a few feet of 
water in height its area materially diminishes ; still at tho driest time of tho 
year there is an immense deal of water in Lako Tchad. Therefore ho saw no 
difficulty for tho maintenance of Lako Tanganyika and Uke Nyassa by tropical, 
and uot oquatorial rains. Tho outflow oftaica Nynssa through tho nvor Shire 
was, howovor, remarkably oonstant, and that constancy oceatod a hygrometrical 
difficulty, whloh requires further explanation. 

The run*m hxt said ho would now call upon tho only person in tho room 
who had sailed upon Lake Nyaasa, and had boon noar its northernmost 
extremity, about which there had boon so muoh disouwion as to whether 
or no rivers flowed into it from tho north. A« that was the groat point in 
dispute, and as Dr. Kirk had constructed tho map of tlie lake now exhibited, 
the meeting would doubtless bo pleased to hear any observations ho might 

Dr. Kirk said ho should limit his remarks to tho hydrographic basin of tho 
Nyassa, and afterwards say a few words about tho Zambesi. Tracing Lako 
Nvaasa from its southern end, iu latitude 14° 26', where they entered it by 
taking the boat np tho 6'nird, in 1801, they passed along its western shore foe 
200 miles, nearly south and north. Tho water was as blue as tho tropicalocean, 
and in some places 116 fathoms deep. In sailing along its western coast they 
found seven rivets entering, seen from the boat. But in recent letters from Dr. 
Livingstono many other rivers wore mentioned as coming in, and he expressly 
said that tiie amount of water thus brought in would bo quite enough to aocount 
for the perennial flow of tho Shird. Daring the rAins thore must be a great 
excess in tho water flowing into tho lake over what flowed out of it. -When 


thev considered the extent of tho lako, 200 miles m length, and its breadth 
from 16 to 60 miles, and know that there was a rise of three feet during the 
rains, this would amply aoconat for the surplus water then poured in. Con¬ 
siderable importance appeared to -bo attached to the north end. That part of 
the lake had not .been swn by any of their party. Tho furthest point north 
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reached by the boat in 1861 was latitude 11° 20". They could then 6ee 
mountains ranging along on the western side as for as latitude 10° 65’; they 
could also see the bearings of a mountain on the eastern side, named Kumara, 
a name which, in the native language, means “ the ending." He did not, how¬ 
ever, attach much importance to native names; they are established often 
on very frivolous bases. However, .it was clear that the lake was narrowing, 
from 60 miles, which was its breadth a little way south, to 15 miles. The 
natives told them that in five days' sail (and they named the stations and the 
intermediate places on the north end of the lake) they would double it, and 
would reach a point on the eastern shore opposite to where they then were. 
This information seemed very definite, and all the party placed reliance upon 
it. As to a river coming in from the north, the only ones they hoard of were 
two small cnea, one named in a generic way the Rovu, which means simply 
“ river,” ar.4 the other which they described as a small river coming in from a 
marsh. Whether this has any connection with the Tanganyika, he was not 

P «red_to aay ; hut it would seem to have very little to do with the supply 
the Nyass*. • It cannot be of any great size, for the Zulus, passing up the 
east side of the Sbir6, and taking off the cattle from tho east side of the lake, 
doubled its noith end; and the Livingstone party saw them, still with their 
cattle, on the rorth-west side. Now, tho Zulus are a race who never cross 
water if they cjji possibly avoid it; and he did not see how they could have 
crossed a lake witi the considerable quantity of cattle which they took with 
them. The amotat of rain which fails in the region of the Nyassa is very 
much larger than is generally supposed. Even on the Zambesi, as far south 
as Tele, the raiufttf varies from thirty to forty inches in the year. Along the 
coast-ranee of hills tm precipitation is very much greater. There is a narrow and 
lofty band of mounts which separates the Nyassa from the sea; and the 
inland side of that ranje is the one on which the’ greatest precipitation takes 
place. In the diagram prepared by Mr. Cooley they would observe that tho 
course given to the like is very different from that which he and Dr. Living¬ 
stone found, and that uo river was marked as issuing from its southern end. 
Now, they found the !hir<S coming out there. They took the .boat up first 
through the Zambesi; bunching off from that at the junction with the Shir#, 
they passed 100 miles \p that tributary. Then, taking advantage of tho 
smooth reaches, they travtlod 40 miles by land, taking the boat along with 
them, but never for a lament losing sight of the Shir#; launching tho 
boat again, they sailed 60 riles into the lake which tho Shir# enters without 
obstruction. They found tl, lake lying due north and south, both by compass 
bearings aud by absolute obsrvations of longitude. 

There was a discrepancy \ another part of Mr. Cooley’s map, at a point 
where he bad the opportuuiQof making personal observations, naxnsly, the 
portion between the upper andlower course of the Zambesi, whioh is marked 
unknown in the map, and the iwer course is treated a3 a quite distinct river. 
Now, he had, by his own obsetations,- almost connected tho lower with tho 
upper Zambesi. In'marobing ft® Tele their party followed the river on foot 
as far as a village called Mpana. From that point they struck up into 
the mountains, and crossed to Sgheke. But in coming back from whore 
the Makololo chief was then livin, they descended from tho Victoria Falls 
eight miles down the Zambesi by lad; then, to avoid rough mountains, and 
save themselves a great deal of cUibing, they determined to keep out about 
10 miles from the river, thus leavin in all only about 80 miles of the Zambesi 
unexplored. ' At Sinamane, whioh i-40 miles from the Victoria Falls taking 
a canoe, they navigated the whole corse of the Zambesi, passing its affluents, 
the Eafue and tho Loangwa, at Zumo; but finding the rapids of Kebrabassa 
insuperable, they again went on landed followed the Zambesi down to Tote. 
He therefore thought that, so far, the tatinuity of the Zambesi was pretty well 
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determined. Again, on the south bank the course of the river-appears equally 
well traced. In a letter to Sir William Hooker, Mr. Thomas Baines mentions 
having started from Victoria Falls, and passing a little out from tho river, in 
order to avoid rough country, again having struck the river about 10 miles 
further down. So that tho unknown part of tho river and oountry is limited 
to a radius of 20 miles at tho utmost. 

In conclusion, with regard to Lake Nynssa, he would state that the native 
information was tolerably definite oonoeming rivers entering the lake on tho 
north-west. Their partv mot Arabs, the same os those mentioned in Dr. 
Livings tone’s lottor as building tho dhow. They had travelled along that 
country from Katapga and Cazembe, the two great marts of tho interior. 
They spoke of tho Loapula, running to tho northward into a small lako; but 
on being examiued, It appeared to have no connection with the Tanganyika; 
and when asked about the small rivers coming in at the north end, they 
assured Dr. LtvingBtono that they were of no groat size. Tho ipore raoent 
information which Dr. Livingstone had gathered soomod entirely to confirm 
what was obtained in 1801 . 

I)r. Bum wished to say a fow words with reference to tho supposed con¬ 
nexion between tho two lake#, whioh be had questioned sinco W, though ho 
had not cared to arguo the point with Mr. Cooloy.* According to Captains 
Burton and Spcko, Lako Tanganyika lioa 1844 foot abovo'tho occap. Dr. 
Livingstono estimated Lako Shirwa at 2000 * 01 . He has not yet given tlio 
altitudo of tho Nynssa; but several years ago he reported that its waters had 
been described os being soraratod from thoeo of tho Bbirva by a moro spit of 
land: whonco it was conoludcd that a communication of mfl>o sort must exist 
botwoon those two lakcs.f Assuming this to bo the cum Mid tho fnot being 
•Iso that, between Nyassa and 'J'anganyikn, Dr. Llvingstmo has recently oomo 
upon a range of mountains. 6000 feot high, running,north and south, and 
fonning tho odgo of tho tableland—boing, apparently ft continuation of tho 
Mountains of tho Moon—it follows that a connexion fotyeen Nynssa and Tan¬ 
ganyika in physically impossible. Captain Spcko had described tho flow of 
water from the Lako of Dcmbea (Tsana) as being so iymooie that it exceeded 
that of tho White Rivor. But this lako could not flrnish to tho Nilo more 
water than foils within tho area of. its basin, which firms but a small portion 
of that of tho Bluo River. Ail tho water which issue from Lako Tsana passes 
under a single-arch bridgo built by tho Portuguejf! and, os is stated in tho 
Society’s ‘Journal’(vol xiv. p. 4S), when dcsoril«g Dr. Boko’s visit to tho 
spot, on March 4th, 1843, “ tho river ruiw here yth great violenoo through a 
deep fissure in tho rock, so narrow that just aboV tbo bridgo it may bo leaped 
over. I should say it cannot be more than 2 yam width.” Father Jeromo 
Lobo relates that in his time, before the bridgo *as orooted, tho wholo army of 
tho Kmpcror of Abyssinia passed over thoebasncontaining the river by means 
of beams of wood laid aero* it. / • 

Mr. MaoQtrEEN* said that on Mr. Cooley’' map the places, aocording to 
Portuguese observations, especially tho capital Cazcmbo, were placed wrong. 
Ah for tho Lako which Dr. Kirk has laid W. >t is quite correct; it has been 
known for moro.than two hundred years tone in tho very direotion in which 
ho has put it. There can bo no conncxiar^'twcen tbo Nyassa and the Tan¬ 
ganyika—it is impossible; tho country fcwcen Tote and Cazcmbo has been 


£ See the ‘ AAcnmum * of May 19th, 18f» P- 516, and July 12th, 1856, p. 867. 

ft Seo Earl De Grey's Anniversary AdAw, I860, in tho Society's * Journal,’ 
vol. xxx. p. dxi. I have since been infoned by Dr. Kirk that he makes the 
elevation of Lake Nyassa-to be only 1 flitted above tbe sea; bot this doc* not 
affeet my conclusion.—July 5 th, 1864.—D- B.} 
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.traversed many times of late years, and nobody ever heard of a connexion 
rZfH , I “ T the ol<1 Portuguese maps (seo * Annaos Maritimas,’ No. 7, 
of 1844) the Lake Jsyaasa is laid down very nearly correct, both in latitude aud 
. longitude. He had worked at African subjects for sixty years, and he had 
been m possession of the Portuguese documents for nearly twenty years. 

1 hero was a very valuable Arabic map that Admiral Washington showed to 
him twenty-five years ago, which he would ask the Society to make some 
inquiry about It was ono of the best maps he ever met with, well executed 
by a man who perfectly well knew what he was about, giving an account of the 
sources of the Congo, and all those rivers which run westward from Darfur. 
It was a very valuable map, and he had never seen it since. 

lhe President said Mr. Macqueen’s observations were very important. 
For sixty years he had laboured upon this subject Ho has been a groat col- 
tetor of Poirtagueae authorities, and he must say that he had great confidence 
in Mr. Macquccn as a critical geographer. Now, Mr. Mnoqueen stated that 
the Portuguese had laid down their map of Lake Nyassa just as Dr. Living¬ 
stone and Dr. Kirk have laid it down. 

Mr. MACQCKp: Exactly so. In 1623 you find the southern or small 
ako laid down m the very latitude and longitudo where Dr. Livingstone has 
laid it down. Thus, Father Godinho, in 1823, obtained from a countryman of 
his clear acoonnts of this part of Africa. The small lake lie called Zachaf ex¬ 
tended from 15° south latitude to 16° 60 1 south latitude. Again Montciro and 
Garoitto (seo their Journal, 1832, Muata and (Mzembe, p. 48), say the south 
end of the great lake was 6 days’ journey north from the small one, and was 
of extraordinary breadth," 45 geographical miles, and very deep. Dr. Living¬ 
stone says it is about 50 miles broad at its south end. Montciro calls it 
Nbianja or Nhianza (so does Lacerda in 1798), and that it runs a great dis¬ 
tance duo north. And so we find it. 

The President was afraid this knotty question would never be completely 
decided until they had induced Captain Speke or eomo other traveller to go 
and do as Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk had done with Lake Nyassa. When 
gentlemen go into such oountrics, risking their lives to search out tho truth 
and making astronomical observations which fix latitudes and longitudes, it is 
obvious that all preceding accounts, derived from Portuguese and Arab 
travellers who did not make such observations, must give way to facts. There¬ 
fore, let us return our thanks to Dr. Livingstone and Dr. Kirk for then- 
practical observations, and also to Mr. Cooley for his paper, which has given 
rise to so animated a discussion. 

Portions of letters were, then read from Dr. Baikie, Baron Theodor 
von Heuglin, and M. du Chaillu. 

-v v 'S: d * '*• ■/ v v .V%> • * • t • - t* .** *£&* 



3. Letter from Dr. Baikk. Dated Lukojh, on the Niger, October, 1863. 
Extracts read from this letter showed how successful Dr. Baikie 
has been in establishing satisfactory' intercourse with all the native 
chiefs around the settlement which he has formed on tho Niger. 
Ho expresses feelingly his desire to return home, to see his aged 
father, from whom he has been absent seven years; but nevertheless 
remains at his post. 

The President eulogised the conduct of Dr. Baikie, and expressed a hope 
that, as the officer serving under him had proved himself competent tb 
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earry on the same successful system, Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary would - 
take the case into his favourable consideration.* . 


4. Letter from the Baron von Ileuglin to Captain SpeJce. Dated Bongo 
(between the Rivera Djour and Kosanga), October, 1863. 
After recording the death of Madamo Tinnd and her maids, and the 
return of tho party, Herr von Heuglin states that he is resolvod, 
after visiting Khartum, to try to advance further towards tho south¬ 
west; but lie doubts whether ho shall bo enabled to ponotrato so far 
os tho Rivers Sona and Makoua, wliioh it had been his wish to do. 
Thero aro many obstacles, not proceeding however from the natives, 
but from tho morohauts and slave-dealors of Khartum, who aro 
joalous lest travellers should learn too muoh of the seorets of thoir 
trade, and so prohibit the poor negroes from rendering them service 
or soiling them provisions. Tho warehouses of the tmdors aro filled 
with grain and other stores oxtortod from tho natives, whilst tho 
latter aro suffering from famine. In tho courso of his researches on 
tho banks of tho Kosanga, ho had discovorod many isolated moun¬ 
tains, and ono rather considerable rango lying to tho west and 
north-west in tho country of tho Quoin. Thoso elevations, ho 
boliovod, wore formed (contrary to his earlier opinion) of primary 
rooks, for ho had found fragments of granite in tho beds of the tor- 
ronts with which tho olayoy soil was furrowod. Tho flora and tho 
fauna differ muoh from those of tho White Nile, and approximate 
thoso of Guinea. Tho negro typo ooasos with tho Djour tribo; 
tho Jfortita, Krcdjs, Quolas, and Nyara-nyapis boing robust, woll- 
made people; thoir hair is nht curly, and thoir shape and phy¬ 
siognomy arc similar to thoso of tho BaquAra tribos and tho 
inhabitants of Senaar. Tho some affinities aro observable in tho 
languages. If it woro possible to roach tho Nyam-nyara country, 
travelling would bo more oosy, as tho ohiofs aro well-disposed to¬ 
wards Europeans, and would facilitate thoir progress if prosontod 
with arms, powdor, doth, and so forth. Ho adds that he has traced 
a tolerably correct map of the Bahr-el-Gliazal, and determined a 
fow points by astronomical observation. In conclusion, ho hopes 
that tho English Government will take some measures towards 
suppressing the slave-trade, which is now in full vigour on the 

• Mr. Laynrd has sine* written to Sir Roderick Murchison as follows 

' (. “Juno 26, 1864. i 

“Dr. Baikic has been relieved. The Inceetigator steamer will fcc sept to bring 
him down the Niger, and he may be expected home this year. I hope that satis¬ 
factory arrangements will be made to reader tho work he has done-permanently 
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White Nile, nearly all the vessels and trading-stations taking part 
in it. 


6. Litter from M. Du ChaUlu. (Fernand-Vaz River, April 7, 1864.) 

M. Do Chaillo now announces that all will he ready for his pro¬ 
jected journey into the interior, as soon as the new set of scientific 
instruments reaches him, sent for to replace that lost by the up¬ 
setting of his boat. He is in good health, and intends to send by 
the next ship to England all the collections he has made up to the 
present time. 


Fourteenth Meeting, 21th June, 1864. 

SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, k.c.b., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. —Gavin Bardie, Esq. ; Captain Toynbee ; W. F. 
Ives, Esq.; D. G. Bruce-Gardyne, Esq.'; J. S. Phene, Esq. 

Elections. —Commander A. L. Mansell, r.n.; H. N. Nissan, Esq.; 
W F. Quiche, Esq.; Charles M. T. Western, Esq.; George Wookott, 
Esq. 

Accessions to the Library. —Pamphlet on the Hooghly and the 
Mutla; by James A. Longridge, m.i.c.e. Continuations of Trans¬ 
actions of various Societies, &o. 

Accessions to Map-room. —Railways in China: a sketch-map to 
accompany Report on introducing Railway communication into the 
Empire of China; by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 1864. Admi¬ 
ralty Charts and Ordnance Maps. Origimalkavto von Hamasen, 
Sarae, Adiabo, &c., in Nord Abessinien; von Th. von Heugliu, 
Wemor Munzinger und d’Abbadie; entworfen von A. Petermann. 
Originalkarte der Nord Abessinisohen Grenzlande; Bogos, Mensa, 
Marea, &c.; von Heugliu, Kinzelbacb, &c.; entworfen von A. 
Petermiinn. 

The first Paper, read by Mr. Markham, was entitled— 

1. A Fistf to the Port of lAngah, the Island of Ktshm, and the Port of 
Bunder Atjbass. By Lieut-Colonel Lewis Pelly, Acting Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

[Communicated by the Secretary to the Government of Bombay.] 

Colonel Pelly left Bushire in December, 1863, and touched first 
at the port of Lingah, on the mainland, which ho describes as an 
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open roadstead, sheltered from the north-vSvest, by t.. exposed to the 
prevailing south-east and south-west winds. There is, powever, a 
breakwater of solid masonry which affords .protection to spiall craft. 
Tho town is tho chief place of a district whicA. touches the sheikdom 
of Moghoo on the no>th-west, and roaches'almost tp tU© region 
fanned, under Bunder Abbass, by tho 6ultan of Musket., l£ is un¬ 
walled, and consists of clusters of houses overhung by date-palms, 
its population being from 8000 to 10,000 souls. .The sheikh of 
Lingah is an Arab of anoiont descent, and tho place enjoys con¬ 
siderable prosperity owing to thoro being neither import no? export 
duties. The bulk of tho trade is with the maritimo Arab ports, to 
which goods from Bombay and Kurrachco are oonveyod in small 
coasting-oraft; speoie, pearls, and a littlo salt-fieh forming the 
return cargoes. Arrived at Bassidore, in tho island of Kishm, 
Colonel Pelly orossed to the southern side to visit sorao salt-caves 
and naphtha-springs. Tho road was, partly, over a plain sprinklod 
with date-trees and villages a fow miles apart. Tho prevailing 
formation of tho island is liko that of tho mainland honco to Kur- 
racheo—a ooarse sundstono grit and oonglomorato, ovorlying bluo 
lias marl. The south sido is parched and barren, liko tho Persian 
coast in gonoral. Wordsworth, according to CoJonol Pelly, had ho 
visited this region, would nevor have appliod tho opithet of "ovor- 
histing ” to tho southom lulls of Persia. They aro all hollow and 
pimblo-down, as tho towns aro. Pnssod at night, tho gloom of 
thoir gorges and tho precipitous hoight of their flanks, lend them 
a bold turd solemn appearanoo; but with daylight tho illusion 
vanishes. Tho range of hills in which the salt-caves lio varies from 
300 to 600 foot in hoight; tho rock is of a dark-red aspect alter¬ 
nating with slato-colour. One of the caves is of truly noble pro¬ 
portions, being a vault of from 200 to 800 feet in height and length, 
with a span of 60 or 70 feet. Tho entire arch of tho cavo is beau¬ 
tifully streaked liko marblo, whilo large orystallino salitos liaug 
from the roof in festoons whito as snow. The blooks of salt aro 
convoyed on tho backs of donkeys and camels to tho sea-shore, where 
thoy aro ombarked in small native craft, and carried to Muskat for 
ultimate exportation to Calcutta and the east coast of Africa. Eo- 
turning to Bassidore, Colonel Pelly again embarked, and passed 
down the Clarence Strait, whioh separates the island of Kishm from 
tho mainland, through a narrow channel, about 100 yards wide, 
which winds for a distance of 21 miles between low bushy islands. 
Within this ohannol lies the village of Buft, which is sub-let .by 
the Sultan of Muskat, who forms tho whole island of Kishm, to a 
sheikh for about 1500 rupees per annum. The trade of the inha- 
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bitants is the gathering of wood for exportation, Clarence Strait 
supplying the whole circuit of the Persian Gulf with firewood. 
• r next Visited the. island and city of Ormuz, whose 

bygone splendour is rtuntad by old writers, but whose ruins did 
not show signs of any former greatness. Crossing hence again to 

hond^R / ll t ? nCe ° f 12 mi,eS> h ° GXamined the ne igbbour- 
hood of Buudw- Abbass, a walled township built along an open 

beach, with lofty and desolate mountains in the background. The 

port has only from 2 to 3 fathoms of water at a distance of 2 miles 

from land and dunng the frequent southerly winds becomes a lee 

v, 6 ? f * \° aVy 8Urf - Bunder Abbass has ab0 °t 8000 or 
9000 inhabitants, and is the seat of a considerable trade, the nature 
of which is discussed in detail by the author of the paper. 

bwn B rau5^ta^fr' a £ d ° f ^ was , ofsome “tow* from having- 
been suppose^ to be the site of the ancient kingdom of King Erythrus who 

Eryfneau Sea. The chio? modem interest attSng to 
ShlJfhS lt8 , being - m tha Une of Overland Telegraph. The 

"3? p from the Indian' Telcgraph- 

1 8 ?? P ,f s, , a ? 00451 Sm entrance of the Gulf, Sen 
“S sla “ d Kl ^ m °P to Bushire, and thence across to Bussorah. Two 
years agoi he bad erptraed to the Societv.the difficulties in the wav of the 
“j 1 ? ; v S ch 11 TOS thcfl determined to follow, between Bussorah and Bagdad, 
and \M suggested a method of avoiding the obstacle by taking the norecS 

and SP Sf ‘i 0 “* P®®** out Thftt P* rl of hue between 

would always, under the most favourable circumstances 
be precarious; whereas the alternative line which he had suggested and. which 
™ ng d Camed °T' W0 2 Ud aJwfl y 8 ** because ^country through 
SSj. 1 ‘ v was H nde l a fi ; Ted Government, who would *uaraaS toe pro- 
He thought in the course of September or October,\ve 
might expect to be able to communicate daily with our friends in India. 

that its^utiXM y/X? tl ? g h thC SC T^ r o V 10 Te f *5? next Paper,Explained 
taat its author, M. VambAy (who would afterwards address the Meeting] was 

^ toto he “ i » c **b>tS 

disgiuse ofa Dervish. Ho had travelled m a region which had i 
h a .‘ Kur ?P ean Knco tJ “c days of Marco Polo. 

" 52®«StfsKRBfil <S££ 

ifr. Ox-tphakt then read— 

2. Sbfeft ofa Journey through Central Asia to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. By M. VAMe&tr. 

After several years of preparation in a Mohammedan college M 
VAmbdry joined, at Teheran, in March, 1863, a company of poor 
pilgrims, who were returning to Tartary from Mecca; giving out 
that he was a pious Mussulman travelling to Central Asia with 
a religions object. They, crossed the south-east comer of 'the 


t 
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Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed at Geymush.- 
tope (the Silver Hill), a camp of about 2000 tents of the Tamut tribe. 
From this place he visited the ruins of the wall built by Alexander 
the Great, which begins on the shores of the sea near this place, 
and stretches about 100 miles inland in the form of an embankment, 
dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing, with the party, 
in a northerly direction, eastward of the Caspian, he passed the 
rivor Attrek; and after crossing the Hyrcanian Desert, a horrible 
joumoy of 22 days, reaohed Khiva at the beginning of June. The 
present condition of the country, of whioh Khiva is tiro capital, 
ho described as most wretched. The reigning prinoe, Seid Mo¬ 
hammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful features, does littlo else 
but slaughter hundreds of his subjects for mere trifles, whioh ho 
calls transgressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. M. Viim- 
b<$ry mode excursions os far os Koongrad, and was astonished at tho 
great fertility of tho country, which ho thought superior to any¬ 
thing ho had hitherto seen in Asia. Tho next placo ho visited was 
Bokhara, distant 10 or 12 days’ joumoy on camels from Khiva. On 
tho road, his party, to ovoid a band of Turcoman robbors, woro 
obliged to sook refugo in tho desort of Djon-batiran (tho Life- 
distr>!/tr), whore for six days they suffered horribly from thirst, and 
lost two of thoir numbor. Tho oity of Bokhara occupies more 
ground than Teheran, but it is not so populous. Some of the 
palaces and mosques aro built of stone, but tho large, olumsy turrets 
produoo a disagrcoablo impression. Tho wholo khanat of Bokhara 
lio estimated to-compriso two million souls, including Persian slaves. 
Tho reigning prinoe is is MoozafFar-cd-din, son of tho Khan who 
murdered Conoliy and Stoddart. He is a man of a good disposition, 
but is forced, for political masons, to commit many tyrannical and 
barbarous acts. After sponding a month in Bokhara, M. Vdmb&y 

S ceoded, full of anticipation, to tho ronownod city of Samarcand. 

travelled for six days through a thickly-peoplod and well-culti¬ 
vated country, and was groatly surprised at the quiok succession of 
towns and villages on the road. But in Samarcand he was much 
disappointed. Ho found the capital of TimouY in a state of decay ; 
and although ho & few mmains of it® ancient glory, was con¬ 
vinced that the ancient reputation of the place was greatly exag¬ 
gerated. The most remarkable of tbo anciont edifices woro tho 
mGdresses or colleges, one of which, erected by the wife of Timour, 
a Chinese princess, was a most splendid building; but the magni¬ 
ficent portico, 100 feet high, inlaid with mosaic in tho form of roses, 
is now all that remains of it. The palace of Timour he described 
os very interesting, especially his tomb, and a huge block of green- 
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stone, tho base of his throno, which must have been derived from 
some distant country, although how it was conveyed to the place is 
now difficult to surmise. M. V4mb6ry terminated his narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October; the country to the north of 
which place he found in great disorder, owing to the revolt against 
tho Affghan Yoke consequent on the death of Dost Mohammed. 

M. VAmdCrv said tho motive which led him to undertake this journey into 
Central Asia was to study the affinity between his native tongue and the lan¬ 
guages of Tartary. He accordingly went, in the first instance, to Constantinople, 

S remained there four years, finishing his studies in tho Turkish, Arabic, and 
ian languages. After a short preliminary excursion, returning to Teheran, 
he mot with 24 dervishes or holy pilgrims who wore on their wav from Mecca to 
their own oountry, Yarcand in Chinese Tartary. He presented himself to them 
as a dervish who had a strong desire to travel into Central Asia, in order to seo 
tho tomb of a very holy man. His dross and the colour of his skin excited 
their incredulity; but having overcome that by his representations, and by 
quoting verses'from tho Koran, he cast off his European clothing, assumed the 
avb of a barefooted dervish, and furnished himself with the pilgrim’s 

_with a copy of the Koran. Ho travelled with these people across tho 

rt to Khiva, thence to Bokhara and to Samarcand. They first arrived 
among the Turcomans, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. These people 
were great robbers, and in no part of the world was slavery so rampant as 
among them. He was obliged to have recourse to falsehood, in order to perry 
their suspicions that be must be either a Russian or an English spy; and when 
ho had convinced them that he was really a dervish, the people came and 
asked him for his blessing. M. YdraWrv described the character of tho Tur¬ 
comans as a compound of great liberality and hospitality on the one baud, and 
of great tyranny and cruelty on tho other; and he related some amusing 
instances of plundering which occurred while he was in the oountry. He stopped 
among the Turcomans a month, and then hired a camel and started for Khiva. 
They found the journey a most difficult one, for they were 22 days without 
fresh water, and the heat was intense. In addition to this, he had to undergo 
the misery of performing a great part of the journey on foot, rather than 
encounter the abominable smell of a buffalo-calf, which was slung on the other 
side of bis camel. Khiva had been visited before he wont there by Captain 
Abbott and Mr. Thompson, who was sent on a special mission by the English 
ambassador at Teheran. It is a very small town, about half tho size of Bok¬ 
hara. When ho went into the streets las features excited the greatest sus¬ 
picion ; he was regarded as dthor an English, a Russian, or a Persian spy, and 
they tried to arrest him. To prevent this, he went to the first Minister of the 
Khan, who had been a long time at Constantinople, and induced him to gtvo 
out that M. YAmWrv was a true Mollah, of great repute, from Constantinople. 
The Khan being assured of this, sent and importuned him for his blessing, and, 
when he had reocivod it, wept for joy, declaring that he had had a dream feat 
a holy man from Constantinople would come and bless him. From Khiva 
they went to Bokhara, taking the left ebore of the Oxus. They were told feat 
- the Turcomans were coming to plunder them, and that they had better make 
their escape into tho desert. Thev want into fee desert; but they had not 
sufficient time to take water wife them, and . some of the days he passed there 
were the most frightful he had over spent in his lift. Tt was the first time he 
had seen a man die of thirst; the poor man’s tongue and face became black as 
ink. The second day he saw iu a looking-zlass little black stains on his owu 
guc, and ho was naturally very much alarmed; but happily, his life and 
Eves of the rest of the party were spared, and they entered Bokhara with 
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a caravan of 16 camels. Their arrival was welcomed by the people, and they 
were introduced into the convent where holy men tarry. His anpearance again 
excited much suspicion, and ho was threatened with death by the vizier of the 
Khan, if he did not confess that he was fcdervish in disguise. By a displayof 
assurance and tact, claiming to be a renowned dervish, and holding out threats 


of punishment in 


this world and in the next, he succeeded in inspiring the 


Vizier with a dread of him. After staying a month at Bokhara, they went to 
Samarcand, the route abounding in villages and towns. In some places, 
particularly after having passed the little desert named Malek, villages 
occurred every quarter of an hour of the journey cither on the lmo of march 
or a short distance from it. Much had been said of the renown of Samar- 
cand as the capital of Timour; but the ruins ho met with did not seem 
to iustifv its former reputed magnificence. There arc, however, remains of 
ancient colleges which arc very interesting. During the reign of Timour there 
was one built at great expense in the Persian style, with a portico, stiUremam- 
ing, about 80 ft. or 100 ft. high, consisting of elaborate mosaic work inlaid 
in the form of thousands of coloured roses and other objects of beauty. At 
Samarcand stands the second observatory that was ever built in Asia, erected 
by a grandson of Timour; and also fee summer-palace of Thmour, m which is 
ah immense green stone supporting the throne, transported from Broussah, but 
by what means it is impossible to tell. The tomb of the King is also very 
interesting. In the upper .‘part there is the tomb of Tamerlane, the great con¬ 
queror : next to him lies his first teacher, and around him are his children. 
There is a lower part which is an exact imitation of the upper part; there is 
no figure, no stone.no rose in the upper part which is not repeated in the lower 
part In the lower part is contained the Koran, said to have been written by 
the hand of the second Caliph on the skm of a gazelle, and brought by IJmour 
from Broussah to Samarcand. He remained 10 days at Samarkand, and looked 
everywhere, but could discover no traces of the great Library which was spoken 
of in feo work of a French writer. Prom Samarcand he returned to Karshi and 
thence to Herat. At Herat he thought himself safe, because in the streets he 
saw rod-coated soldiers being drilled in the English manner, and he began to 
Di>eak a little more freely. Being in want of money to continue his way to 
Mushed, he went to the palace, where he found the son of the King attended by 
Lis Vizier. He told him he was a poor dervish and gave him his blessing, and 
expressed a wish to sit down at his side; but, as the Prince made no place tor 
him, ho pulled the Vizier away, and took his seat next to him. The 
, f . T awp&rxrm are an Ericlish- 


iiira, no piuieu vuc * ....—- j 

l-ricco looked at him and exclaimed, “ By Heaven, I swear you are an. 
man!" Ho denied that he was, and he recited some verses from the 
at length, fee Prince believed him and gave him some money. He stopped at 
fleratf and thon started for Mushed, which is on the frontier of Persia; from 
which place he wrote a letter to fee Prince, tolling him feat he was not an 
pwigb man but very nearly an Englishman, and cautioning him not to molest 
; through his country____H^^^_^^_MM_jgj|i|j|ij||||a| 
itatf 

different kinds of 


are 


tKStati : on°of fee President, M. Vfcntary explained that 

* blessings practised by fee dervishes; one called the blessing 
‘ fee blessing on horseback.” The blessing consists of verses 
of the Koran. The man who blesses stands upright, wife bis bands held high; 
and after having blessed he strokes his beard with his hands, and those who 
receive fee blessing do fee same, in token feat it has been accepted. 

Sir H. BA\vi.tssos said M. Vimbdry had conferred a very great benefit 
upon eeogtanhical science; for all these adventures of his, which he had so 
• ' \ y described, were but a means to ah end. Like many Hungarian 

«» before him, ho was greatly interested in the origin and histoiw of his 
mco, one of fee most interesting questions relating to the ethnology of Europe; 
aud wife fee fiow to ascertain these, he had gone thxougn years or tonsome 
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hardship and probation, in order to qualify himself for travelling in the East 
and prosecuting his researches. It was a remarkable thing that a European 
gentlemau should be able to pass through a Mohammedan college, and become 
• so competent an Arabic scholar that clover men of the Mohammedan religion' 
8 hould not be able to detect that ho was not one of themselves. As far as 
Teheran, hundreds of people had passed over the same ground; but from 
Teheran M. Yambdry wont into a comparatively terra incognita. The country 
through which he had been travelling was interesting in a twofold point of 
view. In the first place, it was interesting as a newly-explored-region; and 
in the next place, it possessed great political interest from being the debatable 
land between the two great Asiatic empires, the Russian empire on the north 
and the Anglo-Indian empire on Uie south. Many gentlemen present would 
remember that twenty-five years ago great alarm prevailed in this country at 
the extension of Russian influence towards our Indian frontiers, and fears were 
entertained that Russia had designs upon India. That feeling, which brought 


about the Affghan war, had passed away, and hod been succeeded by a feeling 
in the contrary direction, and we were as supine now as we were alarmed then. 
It seemed to be very little known that during these twenty-five years, while we 
bad been imagining that all was quiescent, a gradual approximation of the two 
frontiers had been going on to the extent of nearly a thousand miles. Twenty- 
five yearn ago the Russian frontier was marked bv a lino of forts erected along the 
northern skirts of the Kirghis deserts, and the English frontier was the Sutlej. 
At the present day the Russian frontier comes down to the Aral Lake, the 
Jaxartes River, ana the Oxus; while the English frontier embraces the whole 
of Scinde, the whole of the Punjab, and crosses the Indus to Peshawur; so that 
at present there is only five or six hundred miles between the two frontiers. 
In speaking of the extension of Russian territory, he attributed no hostility 
against England, or anything reprehensible on the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. It is a sort of law of nature, stated to bo such by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, that when civilisation impinges on barbarism, the latter must give way. 
The subject, however, ought to be interesting to the English public; and in 
this point of view M. V&rabdry was deserving of our commendation for having 
mado us’ acquainted with these regions, pregnant with so much political im¬ 
portance to us. With respect to M. Vimbdry’s journey, he believed no 
European had ever passed from the Caspian at Astrabad to Khiva. Arthur 
Oonolly endeavoured to pass by that line, but he only advanced three days’ 
ioumey from Astrabad, and was obliged to turn back; and since that time he 
had never heard of any one attempting the whole route. Khiva itself has 
been visited by many travellers—oy Captain Abbott, Captain Shakespeare, 
and also by Mr. Thompson; and very recently by Colonel Ignatief, son of 
the Governor of St. Petersburg, who conducted a mission to Bokhara and 
stopped a considerable time at Khiva: but M. YSmbdry had followed an 
entirely new route. His visit to Samarcand i6 also new. There is a tradition 
that an Englishman of the name of Gardiner visited Ramarcand about twenty- 
five years ago, aud loft some extraordinary journals and memoranda, which were 
in tlie hands of Burnes when he was killed, and which were afterwards pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. But the portion relating 
to Samarcand is entirely lost; so that M. Vimbery may foirly claim the honour 
of having been the first European who bad lived in Samarcand and described it 
since the days of Clavijo, who visited it in 1404. Andeko’f, which he visited on 
his return journey, is a plaoe of interest to Englishmen, because it was there 
that Moorcroft, the pioneer of English travel!ere, was taken ill, and died. Then 
the route from Andekoi to Herat is through a difficult tract of country. Many 
of our. travellers have passed to Herat by Mushed. Oonolly, in his last journey, ; 
passed from Cabul direct to Mcrv, and left a. very good account of the route. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson added that he felt some personal interest in the circum- 
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stance, because it so happened that he was appointed Joint envoy with Colonel 
Conolly, and it was only by mere accident that he did not accompany him on 
the joumoy, which ended, as they were aware, fatally to that officer. He would 
only say, in conclusion, that with all his experience of the East, he considered 
thatM. VAroWry had achieved something exceedingly remarkable. He doubted 
whether there was one European in a thousand who would successfully pass 
three years of probation among bigoted Mohammedans. At Bokhara M. Vam- 
Wry lived with his life in his hands, for at any moment he was liable to have hi3 
head cut off. The late of Stoddart and Conolly proved that. M. Vim Wry 
seemed to be doubtful about the fate of those Italian merchants who had gone 
to Bokhara to obtain the eggs of the silkworm; but, according to the last 
accounts .which he bad received from a member of tho Russian embassy in 
London, they havo been killed. The Ameer appealed to tho Russian Govern¬ 
ment to know if they were Russians, and the Russian Government replied they 
were not They wore then askoi if they wero English, and they said they were 
not The Ameer said they must bo Englishmen, because there were no other 
Europeans but Russians and Englishmen, and upon that they were executed. 
He had been informed, however, that the Sardi n ian Government had seat a 
mission to Bokhara to search for them; and a gentleman had just mentioned 
to him that one of our naval officers returning from China travelled with this 
mission, quite recently, nearly up to the Bokharian frontier. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show what danger there is to an Englishman living in 
Bokhara. M. Vim Wry went through all the difficulties and dangers from a 
real love of science; and although he was not able to take astronomical ob¬ 
servations, yet he had brought back a considerable amount of information with 
regard to the geography, tho statistics, the languages, the antiquities, the com¬ 
merce, and the social condition of these countries, which that prince of publishers, 
Mr. Murray, is at present occupied in putting together for publication. 

Dr. Wobthxsqton said his friend Dr. Wolffs whose papers were in his pos¬ 
session, passed over a large portion of the ground which bad been traversed by 
Mr. V&mWry. He went from Teheran to Mushed and Khiva, and his adven¬ 
tures were precisely similar to those which this Hungarian gentleman had 
related. He spoke of the Turcomans in tho samo terms—of their borbarism 
and rudeness, and of slavery existing among them. In bis time there were 
40,000 slaves in that country. Another point that would be interesting to 
M. V&mWry, in connection with the affinity between the Hungarian and 
Polish and Tartar races, was, that there is a town, Shamay in Chinese Tartary, 
wbioh, in Dr. Wolff’s time, contained 300 Polish families. The country in 
question is full of interest, as the birthplace of the great conquerors of tho 
human race; for Tiraour and Genghis Khan both proceeded from the country 
of the Turcoman. 

Lord Stbangfobd observed that Dr. Wolff was never in Khiva in his life. 
The route he took is a comparatively well-known one, across the desert from 
Mushed to Bokhara, and ho returned from Bokhara by precisely tho same way. 
M. VimWry took an entirely different route, by way of Astrabad. Conolly 
went that way. but ho had to return, and he had the greatest difficulty in 
escaping with Jus life. M. YdmWry went to Khiva over perfectly new 
ground; from Khiva to Bokhara again over perfectly new ground; and from 
Bokhara to Samarcand, a city that had not been visited by a European for 
several oenturiea. He did so with his life in hia hand; and he only main¬ 
tained bis life by his extraordinary acquirements and accomplishments and 
his indefatigable enthusiasm. 

Dr. Wobthihgtos understood, by Dr. Wolff’s having described Khiva in 
the account of his second visit, that he had been there. 

‘ Mr. Dbacs stated that be believed there was a copy of the Koran, similar 
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Sir H. Rawuxson said ho himself obtained that copy of the Koran from 
a pilgrim from Samarcand, who was in great distress; and he sont it to tho 
Library of the India House. Ho believed it was a fellow-copy to that 
, which if. Vdmb&y saw at Samarcand, and that neither of them was really 
older than the second or third oentyry of the Hegira. 

Mr. M ar kham said that an interesting point in M. YAmbdry’s journey was 
the fact that, previous to his visit, Samarcand had never been described for 
450 years, when Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, the Spanish Ambassador, visited 
it. Tho account he gave of the Turcomans corresponds exactly with that 

S ven by M. Vdmbdrv. But there was a great difference in tho way in which 
e two travellers performed the journey from Persia to Samarcand. M. VAm- 
Wry performed it on foot, suffering from thirst, and in great danger of his 
' life. The Spaniards were in no danger of life, but they suffered from the 
frightful haste in which they had to travel. Timour was excessively anxious 
that they should arrive at Samarcand in time for a festival in honour of his 
eldest son. When they reached Teheran, orders were issued for them to travel 
on horseback dav and night to Samarcand. One of the party died on the 
road, and Ruy Gonzales reached Samarcand quite worn out. He was then 
made to eat and drink to such excess that he was nearly killed. It appeared 
that all classes, from Timour downwards, drank in the most frightful way, 
and were drunk every night. He was asked to dine with the aucen, who was 
horribly drunk, and, as Ruy Gonzales never touched wine, he was in tho 
greatest possible distress all the time he was there. Samarcand then had a 

S different appearance from what it now presents. There were beautiful 
ns, very fine buildings, and elephants engaged in carrying stone. It had 
not, however, attained the height of its prosperity, and the observatory built 
by the grandson of Timour bad not then been commenced. Samarcand is cow 
in mins, and tho interval of 460 years which has elapsed since tho visit of 
Clavijo, during which no European traveller has seen the place, alone gives 
great importance to M. YAmbdry’s journey, 

The Fbesidest understood there was a gentleman in the room, Mr. 
Michell, who could contradict the report respecting the death of the 
Italians. 

Mr. Hictieu, said that when he was in St Petersburg, ten days ago, he 
heard on very good authority that a second firman from tho Sultan of Turkey 
had arrived at Bokhara, tho first having been stolen on the Russian frontier, 
and that tho Italian gentlemen were on their way back to Persia. There was 
another point on which ho wished to make an observation, and that waa the 
commercial aspect of the question. Bokhara is a great cotton-producing 
country; and an immense quantity of Bokharan and Khiva cotton has found 
its way to England, being exported* from St Petersburg.. It has been used in 
some of tho roillB. The Russians are doing what they can with proper 
machinery towards teaching tile natives to prepare the cotton in a better way 
than they do at present, and in n year or two it will be quit© available for 
common use; it does very well mixed with American cotton. 

Mr. Cbawedbd thought wo should never get any cotton from Bokhara 
worth speaking of. The price of cotton is threefold what it formerly was; 
therefore he was not surprised that cotton should arrive from Bokhara, India, 
and other places. He was dad to hear Sir Henry B&wlinson express the 
opinion that there is not the least danger to India from tho advances of Russia. 
He never thought there was the slightest danger, and he waa sure that neither 
country could do tho least harm to the other. Five-and-twenty years ago he 

C tested against the Afghan war; and he might mention th&tj at the verv 
c we were engaged in that war, the Russians made an attempt to puni6h 
the Khan of Khiva, ftod they lost 80,000 men in the operation. Now, if they 
could not advance 800 miles into tho interior without incurring such a loss, 

.2 a 2 
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how would it be possible for them to send an army 4000 miles to India ? It 
will always be far easier for us to send an army from the banks of the Thames 
to the banks of the Indus than for the Russians to send- an army from their 
frontier to Peshawur. 

Sir H. Rawlin 80K said this cotton question is really ono of some conse- 

S uenco with regard to the Russian supply. There is no doubt that Russia 
raws the greater portion of her supply from Central Asia. M. VAmbdry had 
not touched upon the commercial part of the question; but it should be 
remembered tbnt the real rivalry between us and Russia in Central Asia is in 
commerce, and not politics. At present, he gathered both from our own Trade 
Returns and from Mr. Burnley's Report on ‘The Trade of Russia with Central 
Asia,’ that we are entirely driven out of the market. M. VAmbdry would 
toll them that in Khiva, Bokhara, and Samai caud, he saw nothing but Russian 
goods. It is a peaceful and an honest rivalry, and as long as it is confined to 
that, we have no right to oomplain of Russia. 

•• M. VambAby confirmed this statement of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and added 
that he was informed that 8000 camels annually enter the different towns 
laden with Russian goods. 

• The President congratulated the Meeting upon the discussion, and ex¬ 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson that' the 
advance of the Russians could not be in any way detrimental to our great 
In dian empire. He might remind his friends that long before we had any 
empire in the East, the Russians had intercourse with Bokhara. Sorely, then, 
we could not be jealous of Russia trading with a nation that she had traded with 
for hundreds of years. So far as the subject had been touched upon, ho thought 
it would do a great deal of good ; as showing that both nations, by advancing 
their frontier and approximating to each other, only tended to civilise barbarous 
regions, and to bring savage nations under a regular system of government.* 

8. On tte Comoro Islands. By Captain Algernon de Horsey, b.n. 
This paper contains a description of the little-known group of 
islands called Comoro, lying between the northern end of Mada¬ 
gascar and the African coast. The largest of the group is only 
35 miles in length by about 12 miles in breadth. It is remarkable 
as possessing a lofty isolated mountain, 8526 feet in height. Many 
interesting details, both of the physical geography and ethnology of 
the group, are given by Captain do Horsey, whioh it is unnecessary 
to repeat here, as his paper will be published entire in the ‘Journal.’ 

• M. Khanikoff has sent the following note, vindicating his claim to have 
visited and described Samarcand long before M. Wm Wry’s journey :— 

“larrived at Samarcand the 2nd (14th) of September, 1841, ana remained there 
up to the 20th of the month. My travelling companion, the late naturalist 
Lehmann, arrived two days after me, and remained there for three weeks. We 
have both published very frill descriptions of the capital of Tamerlane, and I also 
caused an exact plan of the place to be drawn up by the topographer Yakowlef, 
who accompanied me. This plan, on the scale of 1 verst (3500 English feet) to an 
inch, is annexed to my description of the Khanat of Bokhara, translated into 
English by M. de Bode. The English editor, it is true, would not go to the 
expense of reproducing the plans and maps; bnt the Russian edition, in which 
they appear, is to be found in the British Museum library. The description of 
Samarcand, drawn up by M. Lehmann, was published in German, by Messrs, 
■v. Baer and v. Helmersen, after the death of the author, in the 1 Beitrage zur 
Kenntmss dea Kuwuchen Reiches,' Yol. 17." 
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1 .—-Extracts from a Memorandum on Vie Country of Azerbaijan. By 
Keith E. Abbott, Esq., H.M. Consul-General in Persia. 

[Communicated by the Foheioh Office.] 

Tots country known to the Persians ns Azerbaijan is dividod between them 
and Russia, the latter Power possessing about five-eighths of the whole, which 
may be roughly stated to cover an area of about 80,000 square miles, or about 
the size of Great Britain; 50,000 square miles are therefore about the extent of 
the division belonging to Russia, and 30,000 of that which remains to Persia, 
ibe Russian division is bounded on the north and north-east by the mountains 
? f Caucasus, extending to the vicinity of Baton on the Caspian. On the west 
it has the provmcos of Imeutia, Mingrelia,. Georiel, and Ahkhiska (now 
belonging to Russia); on the east it has the Caspian Sea, and on the south the 
boundary is marked by the course of the River Arrass (Araxcs) to near the 46th 
parallel of longitude, thence by a conventional lino across the plains of Meghan 
to the district of Tftlish, and by the small stream of As turn which flows to the 
Caspian through the latter country. In this area are contained the following 
territorial divisions :—Georgia or Goorjistan, comprising Kakhettv, Kartaliny 
Somckhetty, Kasakh; the Mohammedan countries of Eriwan, Nakbshewsn’ 
Karnbagh, Gkenja, Shirwau, Shekky, Shamacky, Bfikou, Koobcli, Salian and 
a portion of Taiish. 

Georgia is traversed by the River Koor (Cyms), a stream of no commercial 
importance, since it is not navigable except by boats. After being joined from 
the north and south by many small tributaries, it unites its waters to those of 
the Arrass, a few miles abovo Salian, and flows to the Caspian. The Arrass 
which forms the principal line of boundary between the Persian and Russian 
possessions is likewise of no importance commercially, and its waters become 
very low in autumn. 

A fresh-water lake (sligbly brackish) of considerable extent, and sur¬ 
rounded by lofty and bleak mountains, is situated in the country of Eriwan. 
It is known as Lake GhOkcheh, and abounds with trout of a largo size. A 
small island situated hear the western shore possesses an ancient- Armenian 
monastery known as that of SevSnn. The climato of this lake is cold and 
variable. Winter sets in early, and the road lying along the western shorn 
and carried by the edge of deep precipices is one of great danger to travellers 
at that season. On the same shore is found a colony of Mailekkans, Russian, 
sectarians who have been persecuted by their Government and are kept hero 
in permanent banishment. I believe that they may be regarded as reformers: 
they arc dissenters from the Russo-Gretk church, and one of their principles 
is the rejection of picture-worship. There is also a colony of Jews there! 

Some miles beyond the Lake of GbOkobeh, on the north, commence the 
great descent by the Pass of Dilijau through a broad atrip of wooded mountain 
country. Hero the sides of .the descent are olothed with fir, oak, beech, dm, 
and other tree3. The Pass extends through about 86 miles of descent, at first 
very abrupt; the road, though not good, affording very charming pictures of 
greenwood scenery. 
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Tiflis is the capital of all the Russian possessions south of the Caucasus. 
The old town is said to date from 469 a.d., and possessed a fort on the heights. 
The modem or Russian town is already a handsomo placo and yearly increasing 
in size; but it possesses no object of especial interest. There are hot springs «• 
used for public baths. The summit of the Kazbeg, the second highest peak of 
tho Caucasus, is seen from the streets, and the Koor flows through the place in 
a deep channel and rapid stream of width varying, probably according to the 
season, from 100 to 200 yards. The population of Tiflis is credibly estimated 
at 70,000 or 80,000 souls, a mixed race of Georgian Christians, Russians, 
Armenians, and Mohammedans. Its climate is oppressively warm in summer, 
and fevers of a malignant kind are prevalent at that season and in early 
autumn. In winter it is variable, with cold searching winds. Tho city has 
now apparently great ohanoe of rising into importance. An electric telegraph 
has been established between it and Poti on the Black Sea, and the line is 
being carried on to the Persian frontier of Azerbaijan. A fine macadamized 
road, leading for a great distance over very mountainous and difficult country, 
has been established between the Black Sea and Tiflis; and the sohemo of a 
railway for the same line is under consideration ' and English engineers em¬ 
ployed for the survey regard it as practicable, though at a great cost The 
productions of Georgia Proper appear to be of limited importance, serving only 
for local consumption; and such indeed is tho general poverty of tho Russian 
Trans-Caucasian districts, that they do not produce sufficient for their thinly- 
scattered population augmented bv tho presence of the Russian troops. The 
lAtter aro therefore supplied with food from Astracan. 

Dense forest commences at some miles north of Tifli9, and extends to the 
moan tains of Dftghestan, and tho country west of tho city is more or less 
wooded to the confines of Imeritia, which, with its sister provinces of Min- 
grelia and Gooriel, is occupied to a great extent with deep jungle. 

•Hie population of Russian Azerbaijan consists of mixed races, Mohammedan 
and Christian, amounting probably to 700,000 or 800,000 souls. Georgia 
Proper is chiefly occupied by Christians of the Greek Churob’ but Armenians 
are scattered among them and over all the Russian possessions south of the 
Caucasus, being numerous in Nakhshewan, Karftbagb, and Ahkhiska. This 
estimate of numbers does not include the inhabitants of the mountains of the 
eastern and western Caucasus, on which subject little is known. The Moham¬ 
medans are principally of the Sbich sect, are much divided, as in Persia, into 
tribes, and have been with some difficulty kept in subjection by the Russians, 
though there is now little chanoo" of thoir ev«r emancipating themselves from 
tho yoke of their present rulers. 

Persian Azerbaijan extends southwards to the range of mountains known as 
the K&flan Kooh. On the west side it has the Ararat or Byazced frontier, the 
pashalik of Van, and the lofty mountains of Koordistan ; whilst on the east 
are Russian and Persian T&lish, and a range of mountains commencing at about * 
tbo 39th degree of north latitude, and extending southwards past the 36th 
degree, where, sweeping to the east, it stretches across Arak and Khorassan in 
nearly an unbroken chain, blending with the loftier range of the Hindoo Koosh 
of Afghanistan, and may thus be said to be continuous with the Himalaya. It 
will be seen that this range, starting from the point above mentioned, shuts in 
the low wooded countries of Talish, Gheelan, Mazenderao, and Asterabad, 
lying on tho Caspian, from the upland or elevated country of northern and 
central Persia. 

Tho country included in these boundaries, and perhaps a large party if not 
all, of Russian Azerbaijan, is generally recognised as the Medea Atropatena of 
anolent geography. Tho principal districts of Persian Azerbaijan are as 
follows : — Tabreez, Khoeo, Oroumieb, Marflgha, Soorek Bonlflgh (to which 
belong Sordusht and Sayn Kaleh), Ardebul and Mishkeen, KhalkhiL 
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The oountry of Persian Azerbaijan consists of an elevated tract of mountain 
and plain, the latter being situated at heights varying from 4000 to 5000 English 
feet above the level of the sea. From this elevated base spring the mountain- 
•. ranges, the loftiest point of which attains an elevation of 16,400 feet above the 
sea. 

The city of Tabreez is situated at about 4330 feet above tho sea, and somo of 
the mountain-ranges, &c., are as follows:— 

Feet. 

Serhund (highest point).11,200 

Passage across it to Mardgha. 9,960 

Hot springs of Leewan. 8,370 

Mount Savalan near Ardcbul.15,400 

Limit of grain-cultivation on that mountain .. 8,200 

Hot springs at its foot (31‘7 Rdauraur) .. .. 6,530 

Lake of Oronmieh. 4,200* 

Tho Lake of Orouinieh is the only extensive sheet of water in Persian Azer¬ 
baijan. It is about 80 miles in length, and has been computed to be about 800 
miles in circumference, though this is probably an exaggerated estimate. The 
intense saltness of its waters is its most remarkable feature, and so great is its 
specific gravity, consequent thereupon, that the human body is quito buoyant 
in it. Its waters are supposed to contain no fiving creature excepting a kind 
of polype. Fishes which are carriod into it by the rivers perish, yet it is the 
resort of great Books of the beautiful flamingo, which, at certain seasons, cover 
its shores and may bo seen wading far into the water, for the lake is very 
shallow at a distance from land. 

Numerous islands and rocks aro found in tho lake, but none of them are 
inhabited by man. The most interesting, aod one of the largest, situated 
opposite to Shishawan, is the abode of large flocks of the moufflon, or wild sheep* 
the descendants of a colony placed there, some years ago, by a Persian prince. 
There aro also wild asses aud oxen, from tamo breeds, and an abundance of 
partridges. A great deal of rather low wood is found in the island, consisting 
of the benneh, or wild pistachio, and the sakkiz. A peninsula runs into the 
lake on its eastern side, in the shape of a huge mountain, known as Sh&hee. 
It forms a Mahftl, or district of the province, and contains six villages. The 
only vessels found on this lake are three or four large, rudely and singul&rly- 
oonstruoted boats, wedge-shaped, and with square sterns and flat bottoms, one 
mast, and a heavy cumbersome sail. 

Tabreez, the capital of the provinoe, and in every respect tho most import¬ 
ant city of the empire, is, in extent, probably now superior to Ispahan, and it 
is considerably larger than Teheran. Np statistics exist of the population, 
which, at a rough estimate may be put down at 160,000. It consists of a 
walled city, in oircait about 3i miles, with very extensive suburbs. Its situ¬ 
ation is ab the south-eastern oomer of a vast plain extending about 100 miles 
east and west, and is pioturesque owing to die outline and formation of the 
mountains in its vicinity and the density of the foliage of groves and gardens; 
but the town in itself has nothing to. boast of. Its Bazaars, though extensive 
and well supplied, are in general narrow and meanly-constructed ; its streets, 
as in all Persian towns, confined, irregular, and abounding in holes and 
inequalities. Filth of every kind is thrown into them, ana those leading 
immediately along the ramparts present a spectacle at once of nun and neglect, 
such as I suppose is not surpassed in any other eastern town. The city is 
surrounded by a dry ditcb, a glads, and a low wall, and a second or inner wall. 


• I am indebted for most of the above observations of heights to the kindness of 
M. Khanikoff, a Russian gentleman of high scientific attainments. .... 









merchants and traders, and about 40 others devoted to the accommodation of 
muleteers and their cattle. It is divided into 15 mahullebs, or principal wards, 
besides subdivisions, and possesses 9 city-gates. The population, as in other 
Persian towns, is for the most part Mohammedan, but about 830 families of 
Armenians arc found there. The place is resorted to by a few Europeans having 
commercial or other interest* there, and the governments of England and 
JKusaia. have consuls-general established in it. It is also the seat of an 
Armenian bishopric depending on Etch Miazin. 

Within the enclosure called the Ark rises a vast mass of very beautiful 
brickwork, erected by Aly-Sbab, one of the viziers of the Cazan Shah (9tli 
in descent from Chenghis), who flourished about the year 700 A.n., or 1300 
a.d. The building was originally a mosquo, and had a dome, which has long 
since fallen in, the consequenoe of earthquakes, which have sorely tried the 
strength of this fine structure and reut it in two places. Almost the only 
remaining object of interest in the place, in the shape of a building, consists 
in the ruins of a beautiful structure known as the Blue Mosque, situated in 
pne of the suburbs. The founder was Jehan Shah, chief of the tribe of the Black 

a and the 3rd sovereign of a small Tartar dynasty which reigned in the 
of Persia for a period of 63 years. The building is said by one traveller, 
JI. Tancoigne, to have been destroyed by earthquake in.1559. The ruin consists 
of tho principal arched entrance, of fine proportions, and ornamented in the 
richest manner with the blue-glazed tile, famous in Persia, which is wrought 
in devices of white, blaok, and other colours' in excellent teste, and with 
Arabic inscriptions in large characters beautifully adjusted. Behind this 
building are to be seen some of the finest specimens of the Tabreez marble, or 
alabaster, in enormous slabs. 

- The’vineyards in Azerbaijan consist of vast walled enclosures as large as 
English fields ; the area within is cut up into deep trenches with correspond¬ 
ing banks, facing north and soath, three or four feet in height. On the 
northern side of these banks the vines arc planted, and when sufficiently 
grown are trained over to the southern side, where tho fruit becomes more 
folly exposed to the sun whilst the roots are kept cool in the shade. About 
five years are required before any return is reckoned on from a newly-planted 
■viuoyard. The vine seems to thrive even in the poorest and sandiest soils; 
the great requisite being a sufficient supply of water. Long and straight 
lines of walk, cutting each other at right angles, divide the vineyards into so 
many quarters or sections, and fruit-trees and vines as standards are planted 
along them. Beyond the rich clustering of the grapes of many beautiful kinds 
and the profuse bearing of the fruit-trees, however, there is not much that is 
attractive in a Persian vineyard. This kind of cultivation is yearly extending 
jtsalf, and the quantity of fruit produced in the orchards, vineyards, and fields 
is sufficient to provide the poorest of the population with a delicious adjunct 
to their mpals, such as is unknown in most parts of Europe, and some of iho 
fruits are preserved through the greater part of the winter. A great deal bf 
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wine, of a very good Quality When properly prepared, is made at Tabreoz by 
tho Christiana and drunk by them and the Mohammedans. It is exceedingly 
cheap, coating about 44. or 54. a bottle. At some of the villages great quan¬ 
tities of dried fruits are prepared for Russia and other parts. 

Undoubtedly tho city of Tabroez has greatly increased in extent and popu¬ 
lation during the past thirty years, but it is thought that this has been very 
much at the expense of the surrounding districts, the population of which has to 
some degree been attracted to tho city merely by the greater freedom from oppres¬ 
sion enjoyed where a large community of men is found. In its commerce 
Tabrecz has made great advances since 1830, a traffic haying sprung up with- 
Europe which had attained in 1860 to an amount eight times greater than in 
the former year, and though, in my opinion, it probably then reached the 
highest figure it is capable of, 1 think that in some other respects the pros¬ 
pects of the province are more encouraging than ever. In 1859 an electric 
telegraph was established between Tabreoz and Teheran, which as a specula¬ 
tion has answerod exceedingly well, and is understood to have repayed tho 
outlay within the first year; though from its having been very carelessly 
constructed it is frequently rendered unserviceable. I have already alluded 
to the telegraph carried from the Black Sea to Tiflis and thence towards the 
Persian frontier of Azerbaijan, which is probably ere this completed, and the 
Persian Government has undertaken to connect the two lines by extending 
the former through the short distance which now separates them, so that, 
when completed, direct intelligence may be transmitted from Europe, tit'd 
St Petersburg, to Tabreez and Teheran by one uninterrupted line of electric 
communication. This must tell favourably on the commerce of the country, by 
giviug increased rapidity and activity to affaire, and the various improvements 
which are going forward in the communications through the Russian Trans- 
Caucasian possessions must also act advantageously on the condition and pros¬ 
pects of Northern Persia. The country possesses every requisite for prosperity, 
excepting good government; a fine, healthy, and, daring part of the year, 
bracing climate; varied agricultural productions, raised with comparatively 
little labour or expense in a genial and fertilizing temperature; mountains 
rich in metallic productions ana coal, which have hitherto been little attended 
to, but which a more direct communication with Europe will some day bring 
into notice; and, finally, a hardy and intelligent race for its inhabitants, 
capable of being turned to any good account. 


2. The Western Shore of the Dead Sea, from Jebd Usdum to Ain Jidy. 

[Extracts from a Paper by Rev. George Ceowks, BA-, P.R.G.S., announced to he 
read at the Evening Meeting, 22nd February, 1864.] 

tons jonmijy was performed early in the moDthof April, 1863, in company with 
four friends, under the guidance of Abu Dahflk, Sheikh of the JchfLllo tribe of 
Arabs. The party reaohed the shores of the Dead Sea tbrbugh the Wady ez~ 
Zuweirah. A broad plain here stretches towards the water, across which they 
rode; JebelUsdom, a narrow; saddle-backed ridge, lying to front, separated from 
the hills on the west. Whilst crossing the plain they observed dead trees 
standing in tho water at some distance from the shore. With regard to these 
Mr. Clowes remarks, “ ifind from Mr. Grove’s valuable article on the Dead Sea, 
in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ that Mr. Poole; in. October, 1855, re-, 
marked the same thing. As this was at the time of the year when the water was 
at its lowest, it seems more than probable that a permanent riso in the level of. 
the sea has taken plaoe of late years.” Arriving at the north-east angle of Jebci 
Usdum, the party reached the point where the mountain axiproaches witaip, 
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30 yards of tbo sea; At this spot there is a heap of stones, a rain called 
TJm-Mzoghal, which is supposed by M. de Saulcy to bo a portion of the 
remains of Sodom. Mr. Clowes hero adds, “Although I feci great diffidence 
in expressing any decided opinion on such a subject, I must say that it is 
difficult to understand how M. de Saulcy arrived at this conclusion. Tho 
form of tho ruin certainly does not tell the tale of its origin, for it is, as I have 
said, a mere heap of stones. I wonld venture to suggest that its position—at 
the very narrowest part of the shore between the Wady ez-Zuweirah and the 
south of the sea—seems rather to imply that it was simply a fortress erected 
for the purpose of obstructing the passage towards the north.” About half a 
mile beyond Um-Mzoghal tho party turned somewhat more to the south, their 


toere oeyona tne coating of limestone. Mr. (Jlowe3 corroborates Dr. Robinson’s 
statement as to the length of the mountain—6 miles. Returning again north¬ 
wards, Mr. Clowes and his companions, after passing the Wady ez-Zuweirali, 
noted the rugged and worn appearance of the hills, the masses of rolled ddbris, 
and the rounded shape of the stones which are scattered over the shore; all which 
were to them so many signs that aqueous action, and not volcanic, has produced 
the peculiar formation o? these western hills and valleys. 

To the north of tho Wady cz-Zuweirah the party noticed tho existence of 
three distinctuarallol beaches, the highest lying; at least 50 feet above the level 
of the sea. It was impossible to trace them for any great distance in a con¬ 
tinuous lino, on account of the constant interruptions caused by the debris from 
the heights above and by numerous watercourses: sufficient, however, was at 
times visible between this place and Ain Jidy to remove all doubt that tho 
Dead Sea was once much higher than at the present time, and therefore that 
the old idea of the Cities of the Plain being submerged is untenable. The 
principal object of interest for somo distance south of Sebbeh is the peninsula 
adjoining the opposite shore. It presents the appearance of an ordinary mud- 
bank,. tbo western extremity of which is elevated only a few feet above the 
level of the water. “ It is an ascertained fact,” says Mr. Clowes, “ that the 
principal part of this peninsula is composed of the same material as the beach 
opposite, bcnc&th Sebbeh. That tho channel which runs between the two is 
gradually beooming silted up by the soft deposit which the winter torrents carry 
down into it, seems beyond a doubt. Tho jagged edge of the peninsula, tho 
increasing width of the bank between its Ugh ground and tho sea, and the 
shallowness .of the channel, all point to such a conclusion. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the water was now at its highest, the lino of drift-wood being a 
very short distance from it, so that later in the year the channel must be 
much narrower, and tho bank of mud or sand much wider." Specimens Of 
earth from tho opposite shore (the same earth as that of the peninsula), 
brought home by Mr. Clowes, were analyzed by Dr. Price for Mr. Grove, 


and found to contain 6'88 per cent, of salts, soluble in water, viz. s— 

Chlor. Sodium .. .. .. .. 4*669 

„ Calcium. 2*08 

„ Magnesium. 0’24I 

Bromine was distinctly found. 

Opposite tho northern portion of this strange tongue of land is the rock of 
Sebbeh. The party halted on the southern side of the hill, close to the remains 
of a Roman camp. A narrow ridge joins the rock on the west to the other 
mountains, and by this alone is it accessible. Towards tho top of Sebbeh there 
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west. In many places the walls, which are built of loose stones, are still 
standing to the height of 4 or 5 feet. The view from Sebbeh was extremely 
fine. Par away to the north lav the dark line of the Jordan, bounded on either 
side by plains of sand. On the south was the Ghor. Between these were 
spread ont the calm waters of the Dead Sea, reflecting as perfectly as a mirror 
the rugged outline of the Moab Mountains. With the exception of the north¬ 
west corner, the whole extent of the sea was visible from this point A slight 
haze floated over the eastern mountains. The day was fine, and tho desolation 
and scarcity of life, animal and vegetable, were forgotten. On wet days tho 
prospect is very different, for it is impossible to describe the awful gloom which 
then hangs over the sea, justly called the Dead. 

At a place half a mile south of Ain Jidy, Mr. Clowes, whilst bathing and 
trying the buoyancy of the water, found that ho was being carried by a strong 
current in a northerly direction. He suggests that this may either have 
been an eddy caused by the influx of tho Jordan, or a movement produced by 
a spring in tho bed of the lake. The analysis of a bottle of water collected 
at this point countenances the latter idea; for he had fortunately the means 
of comparing it with that of a portion collected two days previously, from 
tho north of the lake. 

Collected April 9th Collected April 7th 
* mile S. of Ain JJdy. from Norm Shore. 

•Specific gravity .. .. 1-1674 .. .. 1-1812 

Percentage of salts • • .. 20-54 •• ..21-585 

Boiling point.106° 5 cent. .. 108° cent. 

“ These analyses ” concludes Mr. Clowes, “ show that the water collected by 
me was less dense, and contained a smaller percentage of salt, than that ob¬ 
tained two days previously at the north. The temperature of tho water was 
75° Fahr., that of tho air certainly less; but I neglected to take it These 
facts strike mo as moat interesting in connection with tho question whether 
tho supply of water from tho known 'sources is sufficient to counterbalance 
the enormous evaporation constantly going on.” 
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